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THE RISING TIDE OF SOCIAL UNREST 
By H. G. Mouton 


HE news of a single week, five months subsequent to 
the signing of the armistice that ushered in the 
great new era in world history, contained the following 
items: Russian Bolshevism gaining steadily in its control 
of Eastern Europe; Hungary and Bavaria gone over to the 
Soviet form of government; Berlin staving off the Red peril 
by a desperate resort to the printing-press as a means of 
providing funds with which to pay unemployment insurance; 
a Bolshevist demonstration in Paris; Italy and Austria in 
the incipient stages of revolution; England threatened with 
complete industrial paralysis by a general strike of the all- 
powerful triple alliance of British labor; Japan suffering 
from acute labor disturbances incident to the cessation of 
munitions manufacture; unemployment in American cities 
amounting to more than a million men. Acute industrial 
and social unrest the world over! 

The American people had not counted on such untoward 
developments. Rather there was an almost universal 
opinion that immediate prosperity would follow the war; 
and that peace would prove a beneficent healer of social 
ills. The war had touched the very depths of the human 
spirit; and a new world, ennobled, prosperous, and content, 
was to rise from the ashes of the old. But now many an 
optimist of a few short months ago is asking as he scans the 
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reddening eastern horizon, Is civilization itself to be engulfed 
by the forces of economic and political revolution that were 
unleashed with the dissolution of the binding ties of war? 
As a distinguished Liberal member of Parliament puts it, 
“Ts the Christian era which began with the crucifixion of 
an individual to end with the immolation of society?” 

The purpose of this article is in no sense a prophetic one. 
In these history-making days it would be presumption indeed 
for anyone to attempt to lift the veil that obscures the future 
and to denote the essential characteristics of the economic 
and social world of to-morrow. The intent is rather to 
throw light on the causes of the world-wide social insurgence 
of the times. Understanding alone can serve to guide the 
course of development along the pathways which lead to a 
richer and fuller democratic achievement. 

The supreme fallacy of the economic discussions that in 
this country marked the closing months of the war and the 
early weeks of the armistice period, was the all but universal 
assumption that the stage was set for a period of unprece- 
dented prosperity, of which the United States would reap, as 
of right, the lion’s share, although it would spread its heal- 
ing influence over all the war-stricken nations of the earth. 
The world shortage both of consumptive and capital goods, 
coupled with the supposed enormous dearth of labor, was to 
insure an “unprecedented and unparalleled” demand for 
labor. Wages would remain high while the cost of living 
receded, standards of living would accordingly rise, and the 
laboring man’s millennium would be at hand. 

But when one pauses to analyze the situation, the assump- 
tion that fundamental conditions were ripe for a period of 
unprecedented world prosperity appears little short of ridicu- 
lous. The general analysis of the situation which follows 
relates primarily to European conditions. The American 
situation, with its peculiarities, will then be considered sep- 
arately. 

For four years the world had devoted its energies to de- 
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struction rather than construction, with the result that peace 
was accompanied by these basic conditions: 

Thorough disorganization of world-trade and world- 
markets. 

A great dearth of world-shipping coincident with extra- 
ordinary demands upon it for troop movement. 

Wholesale disorganization of industry in the major por- 
tion of the world. 

A necessary shifting of labor, equal in most of the belliger- 
ent nations to perhaps fifty per cent of the entire working 
population. 

Disorganized foreign exchanges; maladjusted distribu- 
tion of the world’s gold supply; and extraordinary diver- 
gence in price levels in different countries. 

Extreme variations in the domestic prices of different 
commodities and thus serious dislocations in the delicate 
price structure with which the business man must reckon in 
estimating his chances of profits. 

Extreme variations in the relative incomes of different 
classes and consequent discontent and insistent demand for 
restitution. 

A disrupted social and political life that has reached the 
stage of open revolution in a considerable portion of the 
civilized world. 

If one were asked to name the conditions requisite for an 
era of prosperity, it is hardly probable that he would cite 
the foregoing factors. And when the prophets of prosperity 
were forecasting unprecedented prosperity they were not, of 
course, basing their expectations on these factors. Largely, 
if not wholly, ignoring these conditions, they pinned their 
faith to the supposed shortage of labor and to the over- 
whelming need for enlarged production. The question may 
fairly be raised, therefore, whether the last named factors 
will not more than counterbalance the untoward elements in 
the situation and lay the basis for a period of substantial, if 
not unparalleled, world prosperity. 
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The analysis of the argument that an unparalleled need 
for production and a shortage in the world supply of labor 
are the requisite bases of prosperity will show the conten- 
tion to be fundamentally fallacious, and at the same time 
will indicate the primary cause of the industrial and social 
unrest that now threatens the permanence of established 
institutions. 

On the human side of the problem, we may place the facts 
that the population of the world was slightly reduced by the 
war, and that the laboring classes have been led to expect 
higher standards of living and also industrial democracy, 
involving greater equality in wealth and control of industry 
than they enjoyed under the old order. On the industrial 
side, we must set down an enormous reduction in the world’s 
capital goods, due to wear and tear without replacement and 
to the diversion of energy from new formations of capital to 
destruction. There has also been a very great reduction 
of natural resources (mainly in Europe), caused by devas- 
tation, decline in fertility of soil, and ruthless exploitation of 
the lumber and mineral resources imperatively required by 
war. And finally we must add on the industrial side of 
the problem the general disruption of a delicately adjusted, 
interdependent economic organization by means of which 
labor, natural resources, and capital goods were all united in 
producing the wealth which the world required. 

The people of the world have great needs, it is true, and 
great expectations of a richer life than that before the war. 
But do these needs and expectations provide the basis for 
an era of great prosperity? If we close our eyes to the indus- 
trial situation, it would seem possible to believe so. This is 
what the prophet of prosperity always does. 

But the world’s population, needing and expecting an 
increased production of goods, is in fact confronted with a 
very greatly reduced producing power. The workers of the 
world produce wealth with the aid of capital goods, natural 
resources, and world economic organization. In this dis- 
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cussion I will assume an undiminished producing power so 
far as labor is concerned, though, as a matter of fact, the 
effectiveness of the world’s labor power has been substan- 
tially diminished by the physical disability of wounded, and 
the malnutrition of the European masses. Labor power 
aside, the plain truth is that, while the number of laborers to 
be supplied with goods has been reduced but slightly, the 
capital supply has been tremendously reduced, natural 
resources have been greatly depleted, and world economic 
organization has been ruthlessly shattered. By all odds, 
the greatest of these facts is the last. So serious, indeed, 
is the disruption to the economic organization from the 
European standpoint that some of the closest students of 
the problem almost despair of its solution. 

The net result of all this is quite obviously a great reduc- 
tion in world producing power as compared with that of the 
pre-war era, and especially as compared with what the 
world’s producing power would now be had there been no 
war. We also face—at least for a time—a reduction in 
producing power as compared with that of the war period 
itself. During the struggle, economic organization was 
adjusted to its needs, and production was large despite the 
drain on man power. But until the economic organization 
can be readjusted to peace, the production of even the neces- 
sities of life will be below that of the war period. 

We find here not only the explanation of decreased pro- 
ducing power, but also the answer to the assumption of a 
shortage of labor. In a case of this kind the absolute supply 
of labor is of little consequence. The only significant thing 
is the relative supply—that is, the number of laborers as 
compared with the capital goods and natural resources with 
which labor must work; and also as compared with the con- 
dition of the general economic organization by means of 
which the industrial machine is kept moving. It is because 
the supply of labor has been reduced less rapidly than the 
supply of tools and the instrumentalities through which 
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labor is employed that we have at the present time a great 
world surplus of labor. 

It should be added that the actual conclusion of peace 
will serve to correct to a degree some of these maladjust- 
ments in the economic organization; but it will by no means 
immediately adjust all of them. Moreover, peace will not 
replenish at once the world’s supply of capital nor restore the 
diminished fertility of the soil of Europe. As was the case 
in our own South after the Civil War, it will require many 
years to accomplish this. 

The foregoing analysis of the economic situation in which 
the world now finds itself provides the basis for an under- 
standing of the present attitude of labor. The working 
population of the world has been led to believe that peace 
would usher in a new era “for common men everywhere.” 
Translated into concrete terms, this means to the laborer, 
first, a higher standard of living and, second, industrial 
democracy—which the laborer understands to mean the 
substantial control of industry by labor. 

During the last two years of the war, the laboring popula- 
tions of Italy, France, and England were kept in the struggle 
only by this hope of a new era for the average man. This 
was precisely what America’s entrance into the war meant to 
the disheartened masses of Europe. It was not political 
democracy, merely, that they were fighting for; it was in- 
dustrial democracy quite as much. Labor is therefore now 
insisting that industrial democracy shall become a reality. 

During the late stages of the war and the days immediately 
after the armistice, labor was also assured, by those ostensibly 
in a position to know, that the great prosperity to follow the 
war would mean higher standards of living for the laboring 
man. One can hardly blame the workers, therefore, if they 
now complain because food prices and rents are higher than 
ever, while wages are lower in consequence of the disappear- 
ance of overtime pay and the steadily increasing volume of 
unemployment. 
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The soldier likewise was given the most solemn assurance 
that the training and experience acquired in the army 
would entitle him, upon his return, to a fuller dinner pail 
and a richer life than had ever been in prospect before the 
war. Is it occasion for wonder that the returning hero 
easily becomes embittered when he is brought face to face 
with the hard realities of the present industrial situation? 

We should bear in mind, however, that the war merely 
precipitated the labor movement. For decades the class 
consciousness and the class power of labor have been rapidly 
increasing. Students of social organization have long recog- 
nized that the industrial system of the late nineteenth cen- 
tury was fundamentally at variance with the political 
ideals of democratic nations; and that sooner or later indus- 
trial democracy (a loose term, by the way) must become the 
counterpart of political democracy. The world war set 
forward this movement by perhaps half a century. If 
knowledge, particularly among the proletariat, had been 
advanced by the war in anything like equal degree, one could 
view the future of industrial society without serious mis- 
givings. It is just because knowledge of the fundamentals 
of economic and social organization is so hopelessly behind 
the needs of the time that the years immediately ahead are 
fraught with danger. 

Bolshevism, as a philosophy of social and political organ- 
ization, is nothing new. With minor variations it is but 
Marxian socialism of the vintage of 1848. The spread of 
Bolshevism, however, is not to be attributed so much to a 
sudden increase in the number of intellectual adherents to 
Bolshevistic principles as to the social despair incident to 
demobilization, and its resulting unemployment, hunger, 
and lowered standards of living. 

Lenin and Trotsky seized their opportunity when from 
twelve to fifteen millions of war-weary and disheartened 
soldiers were thrown into an utterly stagnant labor market. 
The Russian economic organization had completely broken 
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down under the strain of war. Counting on a short con- 
flict, Russia mobilized her man power in unprecedented 
numbers, but almost entirely neglected financial, commer- 
cial, and industrial mobilization. Hence the end of the 
struggle for Russia was marked by a terrible prostration of 
industrial activities, which was rendered the more acute 
because the rest of the world remained at war. 

The Bolshevist leaders made use of this great unemploy- 
ment crisis with extraordinary cleverness. They promised 
everything. And the ignorant masses, feeling that condi- 
tions could not in any event be worse, lent a sympathetic 
ear to the glowing accounts of the peace and plenty that 
would follow the adoption of Bolshevist principles. More- 
over, the Red Guard was largely recruited from the ranks of 
the unemployed. The choice to a demobilized soldier was 
unemployment and starvation—so far as he could see—or 
six hundred roubles a month, with housing accommodations 
and innumerable special privileges thrown in, as a member of 
the Bolshevist army. Who can say that from the stand- 
point of the individual facing starvation his choice was not 
a wise one—however disastrous the consequences for 
society that might follow? 

When a country is once started on the road of revolution, 
it becomes more and more difficult to restore political order 
and to resume the processes of economic production. Rev- 
olution always tends to further the disorganization of eco- 
nomic life; this increased disorganization serves to swell the 
’ volume of unemployed and to lessen the national production; 
and this in turn drives increasing numbers of people to 
extreme measures. Thus events move in a vicious circle 
of causation, until the very foundations of economic exist- 
ence are undermined. 

Affairs in Central Europe since the signing of the armistice 
have followed a course very similar to that in Russia in 
1917-18. And the world over, the ranks of Bolshevism are 
being recruited from among those who, assured of peace 
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and prosperity with the ending of the war, find themselves 
instead without even the opportunity of working for a living. 
As Mr. Vanderlip asserted, after viewing at first. hand the 
economic condition of Europe last winter, ‘““Hunger can 
drive any man to Bolshevism.” 

So far as continental Europe is concerned, the only hope 
that the spread of extreme radicalism and social revolution 
may be checked in the near future, lies in the possible com- 
plete collapse of Russian Bolshevism, occasioned by eco- 
nomic exhaustion. And there is reason to believe that the 
Russian party now in power will reach the end of its eco- 
nomic tether in another year. It was my privilege recently 
to attend a gathering at which were present five American 
citizens who had come out of Russia as late as the autumn 
of 1918. One was a Y. M. C. A. worker; one an American 
consul at Moscow; and the other three were representatives 
of American business who had lived in different parts of Rus- 
sia for many years. While some of these men had met be- 
fore, they had not discussed present conditions in Russia, 
and they had not met since their return to America. But 
there was astonishing unanimity of opinion among these 
witnesses of that amazing social transformation—agree- 
ment extending even to details. 

The significant conclusion, so far as it relates to the pur- 
pose of this article, was that Russia is rapidly using up its 
accumulated surplus of wealth—without replacement—and 
that another year or so will see the complete prostration of 
industrial life. The peasants may be able to exist by vir- 
tue of their production of food; but the population of the 
industrial cities will perish by the million. 

Western Europe is therefore engaged once more in a race 
with time. If utter economic collapse proves to be the early 
fate of Russia, a sobering realization of the ultimate fruits 
of Bolshevism may serve to stay the forces of revolution 
that now imperil the rest of Europe and the civilized world. 

What now of the United States? Granted that Europe 
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is economically prostrate, and that economic and social 
revolution stalks boldly in the foreground, is it not never- 
theless true that this country is to witness an era of 
unparalleled prosperity? 

It was not generally conceded, in the discussions of last 
October and November, that there would be an interval of 
serious industrial dislocation incident to demobilization of 
industries and armies in the United States. Even those who 
admitted that there might be a temporary period of dis- 
arrangement, usually regarded it as but a brief “squall” 
or a momentary maladjustment. Rumor has it that Mr. 
Baruch whispered to the President that “reconstruction is a 
myth”; hence the memorable “freedom of initiative” 
address to Congress on the first Monday in December, 1918. 
Certain it is that Mr. Baruch spoke these words aloud to 
various personages in Washington; and certain it is that the 
Secretaries of War and Labor—not to mention other cab- 
inet officers—and the rank and file of official Washington 
had a sublime faith in the immediate future of this country. 
It was “inconceivable” to Mr. Baker that any soldier 
should fail to find a reasonably satisfactory job upon his 
return. And the Secretary of Labor was certain that early 
April would show a shortage of labor so serious that the 
high-school working reserve would again require mobiliza- 
tion, and that tens of thousands of negroes from the Ber- 
mudas would be needed to relieve the situation. 

How far these views failed of realization may be seen from 
the fact that despite a powerful national propaganda for 
buffer employment on public works, and a strongly organ- 
ized patriotic movement for the re-employment of all return- 
ing soldiers regardless of business conditions, and despite 
the most favorable early spring weather conditions in a 
generation, April found fully a million men unemployed in 
this country, although more than two million remained to be 
demobilized. 

During May and June there was a very marked business 
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» revival, owing to causes presently to be considered; but not- 
withstanding this great improvement, the volume of unem- 
ployment was larger in June than in any preceding month — 
with more than a million men still to be returned from 
overseas. 

To provide employment for all returning soldiers, it is 
necessary not only that the curtailed war production be 
replaced by a like amount of peace production; the volume 
of new production must be greatly in excess of the lessened 
war production, for the simple reason that during the year 
1918 more than 2,000,000 workers, on the average, were 
withdrawn from industrial pursuits. The production for 
1919 must therefore be greatly in excess of that of 1918 if 
unemployment is to be escaped. But until late in June 
the curtailment of war demands for goods had not been 
counterbalanced by even an equivalent increase of peace 
business. Railroad tonnage, bank loans, and employment 
statistics alike attest the truth of this contention. 

The United States Employment Service presented in its 
weekly report on labor conditions for May 24 a comparison 
of the number of men employed in different industries on 
November 9 and on May 24. The figures are for 1716 
firms, identical on the two dates. Between November 9 
and May 24, these firms showed a reduction in the number 
of employees on the payroll from 882,247 to 789,986—a 
net loss of 92,261, or 10 per cent. It may be that the 
firms reported are hardly typical; but they are situated in 
thirty-four different cities, widely scattered throughout the 
country, and they represent such major industries as food 
manufacture, textiles, iron and steel, lumber, leather, paper 
and printing, liquors, chemicals, stone, clay, and glass, non- 
ferrous metals, tobacco, vehicles, railroad and repair shops, 
and mines and quarries. The only industries showing an in- 
crease in employees were leather, paper and printing, stone, 
clay, and glass, and vehicles. The largest decrease was in 
iron and steel, chemicals, food manufacture, and tobacco. 
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It is thus all too obvious that the problem of unemploy- 
ment in the United States is still unsolved. While concerted 
action on the part of the government and employers may 
serve to provide jobs for the bulk of the returning soldiers, 
this is practically certain to be at the expense of others, who 
because of age, dependency, or disability were denied the 
privilege of fighting for democracy. ue 

But, as has been said, there was a marked revival of 
industry between April and July, 1919. Does this not fore- 
shadow a period of great industrial prosperity for the 
United States—whatever may be the prospect for Europe? 

It is undoubtedly true that the effect of the war upon M 
American economic life was slight in comparison with the y 
havoc wrought abroad. When the end came we were only 
beginning the industrial readjustments required by modern 
war. Our capital supply was impaired but little; indeed, 
because of the high wages and large profits in war industries 
the fund of liquid capital made available for future invest- 
ment was actually increased; and our domestic economic 
organization was bent, but not broken as in Europe. Two 
years more of war, at least, would have been required to 
produce in the United States the economic chaos that now 
confronts Europe. America has been affected adversely by 
the war mainly through the disruption of the delicately 
adjusted international economic organization, of which we : 
are so important a part. And temporarily Europe’s plight | 
is the chief source of the increased American prosperity. 

By far the most potent factor in the revival of our 
trade in May and June was the certainty of an immense 

wheat crop with a record-breaking price. The farmers are 
facing much the most prosperous year in our history. 

| And farm demands for peace-time products of every descrip- 
tion are giving rise to a great expansion in all the trades that 
contribute to the farmers’ needs. The effects of this through- 
out the industrial system are cumulative. The American 
farmer is growing rich in supplying the starving millions of 
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Europe with high-priced bread, which is temporarily being 
paid for by the American people as a whole, but which must 
ultimately be paid for by the European peoples themselves. 

It now appears likely that we shall be further aided in the 
coming months through large foreign sales of raw materials 
imperatively necessary to European reconstruction—sales 
on credits to be arranged for by a pooling of the world’s finan- 
cial and industrial resources on a scale never dreamed of hith- 
erto. There are many obstacles to be overcome in connection 
with this gigantic enterprise, but there would seem to be 
little doubt that our exports to Europe of certain basic 
materials will be fairly heavy during the next year or so. 

From this point of view, the war is still on so far as Amer- 
ican industry is concerned. For another year, perhaps, the 
process of supplying the larger portion of our own market, 
and of exporting great quantities of goods on postponed 
payments, which began in 1915 and laid the basis for the 
great prosperity of 1915-1918, is to continue, though it 
will be in diminishing rather than in augmenting volume. 
Debt-ridden Europe must plunge still further into debt 
before it can hope to recover. But when this process is 
reversed, when Europe begins to pay its annual interest of 
five to eight hundred millions—to say nothing of the prin- 
cipal—and to pay it in goods and services, what will be the 
effect upon American industry? 

It has been the writer’s view since before the armistice 
that the period of gravest readjustment in America will 
come—not immediately—but in a year or two, when the 
world economic organization begins to right itself; or when 
Europe collapses utterly, if, as some believe, such is to be the 
final economic fruition of the world war. Europe can event- 
ually recuperate financially and economically only by reduc- 
ing imports and greatly increasing exports, to the world in 
general and to the United States in particular. When the 
foreign markets for our enormous manufacturing power 
decline rapidly, when our domestic markets begin to feel 
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the keen competition of European goods, when our ship- 
building programme is completed, and when depression hits 
American agriculture, as it must as soon as the old world 
engages once more in agricultural production, then industrial 
America will face its time of greatest trial. 

Meanwhile the railroads are and will in all probability 
continue to be in desperate financial straits. The electric 
lines of the country are, with scarcely an exception, on the 
verge of bankruptcy; fifteen per cent of them are already in 
the hands of receivers. Public utility industries of every 
sort are in a bad way, because rates have not been allowed 
‘to advance proportionately with the advance in costs. 
And if rate increases are granted in all public utilities, the 
cost of living will be still further increased. This will 
serve to intensify the difficulties in making ends meet, now 
being experienced by all people who are “enjoying”’ fixed 
incomes, and it will promptly lead labor to insist on further 
compensating wage increases, which will in turn once more 
raise the costs of operation and necessitate yet further price 
increases. This vicious circle must be broken sooner or 
later; and when it is broken we are certain to face a period 
of very difficult readjustment. 

The building industries appear to be indefinitely retarded 
by the high cost of materials. There is a good deal of repair 
work going on; and a considerable number of small new 
projects are being undertaken. But the total of private 
building operations is still not very much greater than in 
1918 when the government restrictions prevented all con- 
struction work not indispensable for war purposes. With 
few exceptions, no large building enterprises are being 
launched. The reason for this is simple. It costs from 
ninety to one hundred per cent more to build now than it 
did before the war; and if new buildings—apartment build- 
ings, for instance—are to yield returns, they must command 
rents that are substantially higher than present rents. 
There is no assurance to the builder that rents can be raised 
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enough to yield reasonable returns on the enterprise. With 
industrial establishments, a plant constructed now will 
incur overhead fixed charges for forty or fifty years that are 
nearly double those of competitors who built before the 
war. This handicap is in most cases prohibitive. It is the 
depression in the building trades which will be the chief 
occasion for unemployment this autumn and winter. 

While the temporary prosperity in manufacturing and 
trading lines is fortunately doing much to curb the spirit of 
extreme radicalism in this country, the conditions that have 
been here portrayed are not on the whole such as would 
lead one to believe that we are entering upon, even in this 
country, an era of good feeling and universal contentment. 
Meanwhile, as has been pointed out, labor is insisting upon 
two things: a higher standard of living, and industrial 
democracy. The former is impossible of attainment for 
labor as a whole during the immediate future. If the latter 
should also prove a vain hope, we shall have been provided 
with the gravamen for a social insurgence in this country 
without a parallel in our comfortable history. 

Happily, achievement in the direction of industrial 
democracy is not entirely without hope. American business 
appears everywhere to be recognizing increasingly that, 
whether for good or for ill, a new era in industrial relations 
has arrived. And as never before, capital is disposed to go 
part way in an endeavor to arrive at amicable working 
arrangements with labor. Call it what you will—an awaken- 
ing to the dignity of labor, a recognition that industrial 
democracy is the counterpart of political democracy, en- 
lightened self-interest, or the spectre of Bolshevism—there 
can be no doubt that American business men are acquiring 
a new point of view. 

There is unfortunately no present evidence that labor is 
willing to wait for improved living standards. The high 
cost of living is everywhere being violently denounced, and 
it is insisted that prices must come down at once. The high 
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cost of living, moreover, was the occasion for the epoch- 
making proposal of the railway brotherhoods that profits 
be eliminated from the railway industries. The union 
leaders rightly saw that an increase of monetary wages 
would shortly be reflected in higher transportation rates, 
and higher prices would thus bring no real relief. They f 
have therefore boldly suggested a redistribution of wealth r 
by a drastic change in the organization and management of |. 
industry. This pronouncement was planned by American ) 
labor, shoulder to shoulder with the radical wing of British 


unionism. 4 
Are we then to witness in the coming months the over- r 


throw of capitalism? It is easily possible that this very 
event will transpire in Europe. As for the United States, 
it may safely be predicted that the solution of the railway 
problem suggested by the labor-leaders will be bitterly 
opposed by all who believe in the existing organization of 
industry. And it may as safely be ventured that we are 
entering upon a period of industrial warfare in this country 
the ultimate consequences of which lie in the hands of the 
gods. 

Industrial peace can be achieved but slowly at best. 
But if labor and capital can be made to understand that it is 
only through conference and co-operation that progress 
in self-government is to be attained, we may be able to 
escape the social holocaust that confronts Europe. There 
is no other way. 
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THE PEACE, FROM A CRACKER BARREL 
By Henry Nosite MacCracken 


EN betray themselves with their reason. Their 

feelings reveal them. With an unlimited supply 

of argument a man can persuade himself that he is any- 

thing. Five minutes of unhindered emotion will tell him the 
truth about himself. 

That is why November 11, 1918, is going to be the date 
that people will remember of these times. The days when 
President Wilson signed the Treaty, when the Senate rati- 
fied, will be forgotten. It was when the barrage stopped at 
twelve o’clock, November 11, 1918, that factory whistles of 
the world blew peace, and the human race took a nooning 
that was worth while. When the armistice was signed the 
crowds in city streets knew that war had ended. From that 
time until now we have had the Peace. 

The Treaty with Germany is nothing but the arranging 
of some minor details of the Peace. For the resumption of 
official and trading relations, some treaty was necessary, of 
course; any treaty would have done. For the most part, this 
treaty is an attempt, not to start something, but to tell what 
is in people’s minds. We have got into a way of talking 
about it as if it created situations. Asa matter of fact, these 
situations exist already. Germany has been paying ever 
since November, and paying heavily too. The Rhine will 
never be so thoroughly internationalized as it has been 
during the armistice. The smaller nations, enlarged or 
revived, are hard at work setting up their governments. 
Even the League of Nations is already practically in being, 
and if it were not for our incurable American desire for seeing 
things in print, we should really not have to bother about a 
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written constitution of it; we have its practice already with 
us. The Supreme Council at Paris has before it the very 
problems which the League is to assume. Difficult as 
they are, we realize that without the Council there would be 
anarchy. The sixteen or seventeen little wars now going on 
over boundaries and the Russian trouble only furnish the 
exception to prove the rule. The Peace, such as it is, or is 
to be, is in our midst. 

Why, then, is there all this talk of the Treaty in the news- 
papers and in the Senate? Not, certainly, because people 
really care about the terms themselves. (Most of us have 
not read them.) Except in the purposes they reveal of the 
people’s leaders, and the recognition which they afford to new 
nations, the terms of peace are of small consequence. 

For proof of this, all we need to do is to look at what has 
been said about them. A few very bright people whose ad- 
vice was not taken about them are apparently feeling very 
badly. Never having undergone the discipline of responsi- 
bility, their behavior is as bad as their feelings. Our United 
States Senators have been filling the Congressional Record 
with pure drivel which nobody reads. We cannot take 
Lodge or Borah or Johnson seriously, because we all know 
that the Peace Treaty contains nothing but working plans 
of something that the world has in mind to do. They will be 
revised many times before the world is satisfied with them. 
There is not an article of the Covenant that will not be 
amended some day when people are willing to talk sense and 
get down to hardpan. Tinkering with them to-day is a waste 
of time. 

No, the terms of the Peace Treaty are no great matter 
except for politics. Nobody can make capital of peace. 
We all wanted it, and we all have it. That is not a partisan 
issue. But the peace terms offered just the kind of talking 
issues that politicians love. Every public platform next 
year will start from them. The radicals will point to them 
as proof of the bonds of slavery into which capitalistic 
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Europe and America would force the world. The little 
Americans will cry out against them because there has been 
expense for America. And it will be the same elsewhere. 
As a political weapon, the Treaty has already shown the 
dangers it contains. It has overthrown the cabinets of 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, Serbia, and, in part, France. 
It will undoubtedly bring new parties into power in England 
and the United States. And it will be played up by the 
parties just because, in the general scheme of things, as a 
whole it means so very little, except as a point of departure. 
To us, indeed, in America, it means less than to any 
people. We are concerned mainly with the League Cove- 
nant in it, and some of the responsibilities which the League 
of Nations will stand for. There has been a mighty lot 
of talk about the League. When all is said, it is only 
the extension of the Hay-Root-Bryan treaty idea to other 
peoples. 

The Hague conferences prepared the way, the groups of 
economists and political thinkers in various countries devel- 
oped through discussion the ideas of its machinery. But 
the War brought the idea into being, and the Peace made its 
operation inevitable. When a man comes to ask what it 
does, he sees that for us it only recognizes the fact that our 
way of settling disputes by making arbitration treaties with 
other nations is a very good way. It declares that we are 
willing to sign the same agreement with all reputable coun- 
tries, and to live up to the enforcement of the contract. It 
is certainly less of a departure from our methods of doing 
business than from those of any other nation in the world. 
Our international practice for a generation at least has been 
in accord with the principles of the League, and we do not 
need to join it in order to reform our methods. Our only 
reason for joining is to help everybody else to get away from 
the old competitive system of menacing armaments, and to 
get back on a business basis with each other. If we do not 
join the League, and still expect to maintain our right to 
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criticise the acts of Japan in Shantung, England on the Irish 
question, or France on the Saar, then unless we are mere 
blusterers we, too, must resume the old back-breaking arma- 
ment race. 

If the United States Senators had tried to find real flaws 
instead of political talking issues in the League Covenant, 
they would have expressed the disappointment which most 
Americans feel that more was not said about the Court of 
Arbitration, the World Supreme Court. We are pretty well 
converted to the idea of a Supreme Court, but we suppose 
that the people in Europe have notions, of course, that are 
different from ours. At any rate, a beginning towards a 
Court has been made, and precedent and custom can be 
trusted to establish the validity of its decisions. 

We have not much concern in the Peace Treaty, and we 
are not much concerned about it. Meetings to discuss it 
have brought out audiences of enthusiasts, but not of the 
people. Most of what interest there is in the Treaty is not 
in what it says, but in what it does not say. Some of us 
quarrel with it because it does not sufficiently record what is 
in the minds of people about peace; we wanted a Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man; we wanted all the other little 
nations fixed up at the same time. In short, we wanted the 
Treaty to be a description of the new Utopia of which we 
have all been dreaming. We wanted a sentimental Treaty, 
we got one that tried to stick to cold facts; so we do not 
like it, 

Some of the facts we particularly dislike. We are probably 
quite ignorant of the real truth about them. And it is hope- 
less for us to learn. The Saar settlement is one of these, 
the operation of the Reparations Commission is another. 
The continuation of other international commissions, and 
their operation, is another. Shantung is another. We know 
little about them, and they are not our chief concern. Who 
made us the judges of these questions? Those who demand 
a settlement of these questions according to their way of 
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thinking are precisely the ones who want to keep America 
out of the one association in which her opinion would carry 
any weight. Those who want the Covenant may deplore 
the settlement as it appears on the surface; but they have 
two consolations. They are foolish enough to believe that 
our Allies, our brothers yesterday in the war, against whom 
we would not hear a word of blame, are not going to turn 
instantly into blackguards and scoundrels. Those who 
fought with us the battle of democracy will not turn into 
tyrants to-morrow. That is one comfort; and the other is, 
that the terms of the Treaty are loose enough to permit of a 
just and generous settlement as well as the unjust settle- 
ment everyone seems to fear. We must just trust the honor 
of Japan and France a little, and our own rightness a little 
less. 

But, in any case, I don’t see how we can help matters 
much. I, for one, am glad that the Paris Conference tried 
to tell us about the Peace as it is, or a part of it, instead of 
trying to picture a lovely world that was not true. What 
would have happened if they had painted a Utopia? What 
would have satisfied people? No two Utopias are alike, and 
the Conference people would have spent their time chasing 
rainbows. 

As it is, how far along did they go in the Peace Treaty in 
trying to describe the Peace? Well, in the first place, they 
have only begun to write it down. The Peace Treaty with 
Germany was not a place in which it was possible to describe 
the Peace. It was a document between the Allied nations 
as parties of the first part, and the German nations as parties 
of the second part. Whereas, we all know that a Peace 
Treaty with our enemy, Germany, is a negligible matter and 
of very little consequence. The important treaties, and the 
ones which count are those with our Allies. My opponents 
do not worry me; I know pretty much what they are doing. 


What bothers me is trying to td track of where my 
friends stand. 
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Of course, the German Treaty does not begin to describe 
the facts about our foes. So far as Germany in Asia and 
Africa is concerned, it has yet to be written. Then there is rn 
the Austrian Treaty, and there are Hungary, Bulgaria, and 
Turkey—picture puzzles still to put together. It is only a 
small fraction of peace geography that we can trace in the 
Treaty. And the material factors in the Treaty are its least t 
significant part. It is more important to try to see what . 
the Treaty has to say about the psychology of the Peace. 
What is in our minds? How sincere are we about the Treaty 
provisions? What were their purposes as Woodrow Wilson 
and the rest added their signatures to the document? 

Our chief feeling has been, probably, “‘ Never again!” and 
we think we mean it and know what we mean, but we forget 
that others signed with the same feeling and that they meant 
something quite different. French and Belgians intend never 
again to have to fear Germany; Americans intend never 
again to have to waste their national patrimony along a 
world firing line. Hence, to our friends the Treaty means 
chiefly the neutralizing of the Rhine, garrisons, and repara- 
tion, while to us it means the Covenant. We have other 
friends, however, to whom it means something quite differ- 
ent. To Italy and Jugoslavia, to Poland, Bohemia, and 
Greece, it means the completion of a national dream, the 
recovery of the boundaries of blood and kinship which alone 
are eternal. Their feeling is not the “Never again!” of the 
western nations, but the “At last!” of the man who stands 
for the first time with his brothers on free soil. 

And there are many other feelings written into the sec- 

| tions of this Treaty. How could it be otherwise? Thirty- 

three million casualties must leave behind them in the hearts 
| of peoples a considerable number of emotions. If the experts 
| at the Peace Conference had tried to write down all of these 
feelings, the result would have been the Book of Judgment. 
For what is in our minds to-day is not only the history of 
to-day, but of the past as well. I was at a community meet- 
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ing the other night of Polish people who met in a great high- 
school in New York to celebrate the rebirth of their land. 
As they stood up and sang the sad national songs of Poland, 
one after another of the sturdy workmen broke down and 
sank into their seats, sobbing; and I knew that in their hearts 
was not simply the feeling of to-day, but all the history and 
past sorrow of their people. 

So the Peace is a great theme—a great and varied one— 
the greatest and the most varied that has ever been given 
to men’s minds to think about. Not only has the past been 
brought again before our eyes, but the present reveals itself 
infinitely complex. And the peace treaties of to-day have 
to be made not only between nations, but between the needs 
of men—labor and food and money, color and religion and 
government. What terms of peace are we establishing among 
these elements of our life? Of all these, money is perhaps 
the least important. We used to think people did every- 
thing for money, but we see our recent immigrants leaving 
our high wages to journey back oversea in order to help 
set up their republics—and we wonder. Is it possible that 
they came over, not for money, but for liberty and for the 
opportunity given by liberty? At any rate, they are going 
back, and it cannot be high wages that tempt them. Curious, 
that they should prefer little republics with outlandish 
names—Letvia, Esthonia, Kuban—to the privileges they 
enjoyed over here of high wages and slums and the joys of 
being known as Wops, Bohunks, Dagos! 

No, the Peace Treaty does not tell what is in our minds 
about these new free peoples of the world. In prosy, solemn 
fashion it declares that Germany recognizes them as peoples, 
when, if it is to tell us truly of the Peace, this Treaty should 
need, with the sound of trumpets, the voice of Milton to 
name with majesty and with due greeting the roll call of our 
new world; only his voice could make the names ring out 
with all the meaning that they carry—Finland, Esthonia, 
Letvia, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Jugoslavia, Armenia, 
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Palestine, Syria, Arabia, and the rest. This is an epic 
theme, and the Treaty does scant justice to it. 

Hail to you, free peoples; your fates and fortunes are in 
our minds; we wish you well; we will deal with you; we will 
help you; we will try to learn more of you and to know you 
better; we will all go to school with the new geography! 
The Peace is thus a victory for individualism. Imperialism 
and aggrandizing classes are the same everywhere. His 
Excellency, the Japanese Ambassador, wears a frock coat 
and silk hat; only the folk are racial; and the girls wear 
separate caps in every Breton village. The multiplication 
of free peoples is sure to add to the diversity and interest of 
humanity. 

Of all this part of the Peace only the Covenant speaks, 
and that in few words. The Red Cross Article of the 
Covenant, Article XXV, is the first world treaty that binds 
peoples to war on disease and natural catastrophes. It is a 
great and significant step, and it has been in all our minds 
as we have seen in our own army that deaths from these 
causes outnumber those of battle. The labor treaty within 
the Covenant tries also to describe what is in our minds 
about the terms that must be made between the classes of 
men. Meantime the Councils of the Allies outside the 
Treaty are trying to write down the terms of the Peace as 
to money and food. The attempt to declare religion free of 
state in the Covenant has failed for the time, but that is of 
small consequence, for it is in our minds. The attempt to 
declare race and color free of discrimination failed too, but 
we are all thinking about it, and it may be that we shall come 
to one mind in this matter. It will be the last of all hatreds 
to die. 

It is characteristic of our failure to record ourselves that 
many newspapers and many Senators have looked at all this 
from a selfish point of view only. For the world knows now 
that we are not a selfish people, and that we have more in 
our minds than what our representatives have squabbled 
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over. We are a generous, hysterical, and eccentric people, 
full of sentiment and imagination; and the Peace stirs and 
quickens our imagination beyond anything in our history. 
That is what President Wilson, who has an uncanny sense 
of the American mind, meant when he said that this Treaty 
proposed a universal settlement. But the Treaty proposes, 
and the Peace disposes. The Peace does mean just that to 
us, and yet, in our hearts of hearts we know that this can- 
not come in our day. Race issues are not pigeon-holed like 
that. The Balkans of the world do not settle themselves so 
speedily. But some things have come to our minds that are 
in the nature of universal settlement. 

We have realized the cost of war. We who laughed at 
Norman Angell now see that his argument was wrong only 
in the element of time. He did not know that men and 
nations could do the impossible, but he was right when he 
said that war was too expensive. 

We realize the danger of prolonged injustices. We are 
not likely to try to cover up fires and pretend no fire is there. 
We have come to believe that remedies will follow public 
attention to the injustices of the world. 

We are slowly waking up in America to our international 
position. We have been scolded and lectured and laughed 
at so long by Europe’s superior peoples who have visited us 
that it is a little hard for us to grasp the idea that we are 
fast getting to be the world’s financial, industrial, and educa- 
tional centre. But we begin to see that, however much we 
might like to retire into ourselves, the other peoples will 
not let us. 

We admit the inter-dependency of the nations in health, 
education, and invention, not to add the more obvious inter- 
relation of labor, finance, and propaganda. 

We have seen that our government can exercise a more 
complete check upon income, prices, and profits than in the 
past without complete ruin following. And we are going 
to experiment further in that direction, at least until the 
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national budget is more secure. All of these ideas are but 
attempts to reduce the cost of war. 

When all is done, we have gained just one idea—that war 
costs too much. The furiously attacked Article X, if it 
means anything, means only that war is too expensive a way 
of trying to deal in land and sovereignty; and the reserva- 
tions to the Covenant which have thus far been proposed 
are all of them in the direction of trying to avoid future 
costs and misunderstandings. Not that hate and the war 
spirit are killed. They will linger for a decade. Lloyd George 
came back to power at his last election by the slogan “‘Kill 
the Kaiser!” and our next election may be won by the most 
narrow and selfish slogans we have ever known—‘“ America 
first!” and “Compulsory Military Training.” Both are 
wrong; the reaction from them will be severe and sudden, 
and the effort to live for four years under the representatives 
elected by these cries will be the most severe strain to which 
our Constitution has ever subjected American patience. If 
only we could make our slogan, instead, the spirit of Lincoln’s 
Second Inaugural! 

The peace which has come, then, is a peace which we hope 
will put an end to the war for nationality and the war of 
social division. We do not see the death of imperialism as 
some would have us see it. We have scotch’d the snake, 
not killed it. The League of Nations’ plan of mandates does 
not govery far in tempering the mind of peoples whose borders 
are to increase. Conflicts of imperialism are sure to come, 
and we hope, if faintly, that they will not break our Peace. 

And if the war of shot and shell costs too much, the uncon- 
trolled war of trade may cost even more. Just as economic 
boycott will be the deadliest weapon in the future wars of 
people against people, so trade wars that create partial 
boycotts are felt by us to be dangerous weapons, too danger- 
ous to leave in private hands. Nations, like individuals, 
must co-operate here in future, in a spirit not so much of 
gain as of mutual aid. 
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Senator Poindexter: What does the United States get out of 
this war, anyway? 
Senator Walsh: Will the Senator say just what he wanted to 
get out of it? We have got what we expected to get. 
(“Congressional Record,”’ Aug. 8.) 


Well, some of us thought we went in to lick Germany. 
If the Treaty did nothing else, it shocked a few Teutons who 
were still under the impression that they had not been licked. 
Now the scrap is over, and we bear no malice. At least, not 
much. And like the impatient doughboy, all we want to 
get out of it is just to get out of it. 


Darling, I am coming back, 
Silver threads among the black; 
Now that Europe’s peace appears, 
I'll be home in seven years. 


The soldiers have sung what we all now feel. We want to 
get back. Nomoney, no land, no mandates, no munitions, no 
ships, no standing army, certainly, no new policy. Nothing 
but our old-fashioned privileges of paying as we go and 
living with our neighbors. Nothing but open roads to our 
markets and a good price for our dollar, ready purchases, 
plenty of trade, friendly and favorable relations with other 
people. These, and a certain moral authority, are our 
annexations and indemnities. 

In examining a contract we look for the intention of the 
parties that sign. What did we win by war? What is it 
our intention to gain by peace? Not the terms of the Treaty, 
but the purposes that are in our people’s minds will make 
the history of the years to come. 











THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
By CHARLES SEYMOUR 


NE of the most interesting of all the sensations experi- 
enced by Americans who were abroad last spring 
was reserved for their return in early summer, when, without 
adequate warning, they were suddenly cast into the dust 
and turmoil of the debate on the League of Nations. They 
felt, if one may generalize, as if they were playing Rip van 
Winkle with the réles reversed—as if they were returning 
to a home which had slept briefly but soundly. Questions 
and phrases, vaguely familiar but echoing from a dim past, 
sounded in their ears: “Is a League feasible?” “Human 
nature will never change.” “Remember Washington’s 
advice!” “Europe for the Europeans and America for 
the Americans.” 

Our returning friends found themselves sadly confused 
and as ill-prepared for arguments on the League of Nations 
as you would be if suddenly asked to discuss, from the point 
of view of mother earth, the desirability of having a sun in 
the sky. As far back as January they had given up asking 
“Will a League work?” and had substituted for it the ques- 
tion, ““Can the treaty work without a League?” By the 
middle of April they had answered the latter question with 
a categoric negative. After leaving an atmosphere where 
the idea of a League had become as essential as oxygen, it 
was disconcerting to enter a world where one was asked 
whether a League was “advisable.” 

.{ The process of translation by which the idea of a League 
of Nations passed from the stage of a rather fantastic possi- 
bility over to one of desirability and finally to one of abso- 
lute necessity forms one of the most interesting aspects of 
the recent Peace Conference. When the American Peace 
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Commission sailed for France last December, the status of 
the League was ill-defined and its future dubious. It is 
true that a League had been stipulated in the Fourteen 
Points, which had been accepted as a basis of peace by both 
enemy and allied powers; President Wilson was known to 
give to the League the chief place in his programme, and 
influential statesmen abroad were believed to be determined 
that the coming conference should inaugurate it. And yet, 
on both sides of the Atlantic it remained one of the most 
debatable points of the approaching settlement. 

In America the idea of a League found enthusiastic back- 
ing in certain quarters, especially among the younger radi- 
cals. But there was a general tendency to look upon it as a 
presidential fad borrowed from Mr. Taft; and the man in the 
street was apt to regard it as a beautiful and distinctly 
impractical fantasy. A large element in public opinion was 
frankly opposed to it. In Europe one found a similar mix- 
ture of feelings. The more liberal-minded of the British 
approved a League of Nations heartily; and they were for- 
tunate in having as their spokesman Lord Robert Cecil, who 
is, perhaps, the most capable of British statesmen, and who 
was put in control of the section of the British peace dele- 
gation designed to study plans for the League. In France 
Leon Bourgeois, who was also working on various plans, 
brought the weight of his long political experience, his 
tested sagacity, and well-earned respect to the support of 
the League. 

The chiefs of the different peace delegations, however, 
seemed to question or else to be frankly opposed to any kind 
of a League which would supersede the old system of sepa- 
rate treaties and alliances. Lloyd George had refused to 
commit himself definitely. Clemenceau stated in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, towards the end_ of December, that he 
remained true to the principle of protective alliances for 
France, which had saved her in the past, however fine 
might be the “noble simplicity” of Mr. Wilson’s doctrines. 
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The Italians signified, without enthusiasm, their willing- 
ness to enter and support a League, but did not conceal 
their hopes that, in return, their territorial aspirations in 
the Tyrol, along the Adriatic, and in Asia Minor might re- 
ceive the approval of the Americans. 

When the preliminary conversations which preceded 
the formal opening of the Conference were begun, the 
League was thus simply one of the series of difficult problems 
which confronted the delegates. To some of them it was 
the most important of all the questions at issue, and accord- 
ing to the manner in which it should be decided would stand 
or fall the whole work of the Conference. By others the 
League was looked upon as a serious and important ques- 
tion, certainly, but one that had no direct relation to the 
vital work of the delegates, which was primarily to make 
peace with the enemy. The League could be attended to 
when the treaties were framed and ready for signature; 
instead of being made the foundation of the treaties, it 
ought to be the culmination. Still others believed that the 
League was no business of the Peace Conference whatever; 
the treaties ought to be made and signed, relations with the 
enemy resumed, Europe restored to order, before this diffi- 
cult and dangerous experiment was attempted. With the 
return of peace and normal life in Europe, the stipulations of 
the Fourteen Points might be fulfilled by a conference 
especially called to elaborate plans for a League, which could 
not be expected to pass safely through its early childhood 
unless conditions were particularly advantageous. There \ 

‘were thus two opposite poles of opinion: at the one stood { 
those who contended that peace could not be maintained | 
unless a League were established; at the other those who | 
insisted that unless peace were first established a League 
could not be maintained. 

The triumph of the point of view which demanded that 
the League be made the foundation and not the culmination 
of the treaties was due primarily to the position and the per- 
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suasive powers of Mr. Wilson. He was ably assisted by 
Cecil, Bourgeois, and Smuts, who later were to assume a 
most important réle in the drafting of the Covenant. But 
if Mr. Wilson had not been in Paris, the League would 
almost certainly have been left to the latter days of the 
Conference and possibly to the Greek Kalends. His 
determined belief that the League was to be the most impor- 
tant work of the Conference, the one concrete factor that 
would make it different from earlier conferences, was inflex- 
ible; and he alone was in a position to impress that belief 
upon the doubtful conferees. At the moment when the 
Conference opened he had been carried to a crest of popu- 
larity with the European masses, manifested by a hundred 
demonstrations, which no government, however strong at 
home, could afford to disregard. He could count upon the 
support of the delegates of the smaller nations, by whom he 
was looked upon as the representative of the one state 
which had no interest in the settlement except justice and 
tranquillity—a man who might be trusted to see that a fair 
deal was given to the weak nations as well as to the strong. 
And his personal prestige was strengthened by their un- 
shaken belief that his written and spoken word had aroused 
the revolution in central and southeastern Europe which 
had so largely contributed to the military victory on the 
western front. The President used his position skilfully. 

The first open victory of the League was won on the 
twenty-fifth of January, when at a plenary session of the 
Peace Conference the delegates approved, first, the prin- 
ciple that a League of Nations was essential to the main- 
tenance of the world settlement, and second, the principle 
that this League should be treated as an integral part of the 
general treaty of peace. A distinct phase in the history of 
the League was thus accomplished. It had passed definitely 
into the category of things desirable, it was approved by 
the chiefs of the most important governments of the world 
as practicable, and, through its incorporation in the Peace 
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Treaty, it became a matter of immediate moment demand- 
ing immediate attention. The action of the Conference in 
thus acquiescing in Mr. Wilson’s policy was certainly pop- 
ular in Europe. It was hailed with enthusiasm in all lib- 
eral circles; and even those who could not accept the idea of 
the League as capable of revolutionizing human nature and 
perpetuating peace, and who still held firmly to their trust 
in hard and fast alliances of the old style and in strategic 
frontiers, felt that no harm was done and that the League 
might after all prove to be useful. 

It should be observed that the chief arguments advanced 
for the League at this time were based primarily upon the 
contention that it was eminently advisable rather than that 
it was absolutely essential. The old system of the Balance 
of Power had gone bankrupt. With its principle of main- 
taining an equilibrium between opposing camps, it had, so 
far from discouraging a belligerent spirit because of the dan- 
ger of defeat from an enemy equal or almost equal in strength, 
led directly to militaristic competition and, therefore, neces- 
sarily to an attitude of aggression. How much better, 
said the advocates of the League, was the principle of con- 
cert. But few of them seemed to perceive at this time that 
the strongest argument for the League was to be, not its 
desirability, but its necessity. 

In some quarters, generally outside of Paris and doubt- 
less far more frequently in this country than abroad, critics 
voiced the complaint that the attention given to the 
League of Nations was delaying the framing of the trea- 
ties and postponing a settlement at the moment when 
Europe, threatened with anarchy, had dire need of peace. 
A little later everyone was to perceive that the time spent 
upon the League, instead of postponing a settlement, 
accelerated the work of the Conference beyond calculation, 
for without the League no agreement could have been 
reached. But even in January and February those who 
were close at hand did not feel that the work done on the 
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League was preventing the work necessary to the solution 
of other problems. 

The Conference did not work as a whole. For each im- 
portant problem a special commission of experts was 
appointed and the commissions sat simultaneously. Com- 
missions were working on reparations, financial and eco- 
nomic problems, international labor laws, control of rivers, 
ports, and ways of communication, as well as on the vari- 
ous territorial questions, at the same time that the special 
commission was drafting the Covenant of the League. 
The work of these other commissions was in no way de- 
layed by the study of the League. As a matter of fact, the 
first draft of the Covenant was ready on the fourteenth of 
February, which was a full month before any of the terri- 
torial commissions had reported their recommendations on 
boundaries; and the final revised text was ready on the 
eleventh of April, or about three weeks before many of the 
economic commissions had prepared their draft articles for 
the treaty with Germany. | 

The commission which drafted the Covenant included 
in its membership a large share of the best political ability 
present in Paris—Wilson, Cecil, Smuts, Bourgeois, Orlando, 
Venizelos, Hymans. Each one of the five principal powers 
was represented as well as the other powers most vitally 
interested, Belgium, Brazil, China, Greece, Poland, Por- 
tugal, Rumania, Serbia, and the Czecho-Slovak Republic. 
It would have been difficult to find a group more capable of 
fulfilling the task that had been set them—a task which 
demanded that they put into concrete form a scheme at 
once practical and yet not bereft of idealism. ‘They were 
men who see things as they are and also as they ought to 
be, and who understood that their business was to trans- 
late them so far as possible from the one condition to the 
other. But they did not fall into the attractive mistake of 
drafting an elaborate constitution of impracticabilities. 


It would have been interesting and pleasant to do for the 
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world what the revolutionists of 1789 tried to do for France, 
but the commission on the League of Nations resisted the 
temptation admirably. What was necessary was to avoid 
intricate mechanism, exact definition of powers, prescrip- 
tion of specific action under circumstances yet to be de- 
termined by an uncertain future. It was necessary in the 
first place because, in the process of constructing such an 
elaborate piece of machinery as, for example, the League to 
Enforce Peace, agreement could never have been reached. 
It was necessary in the second place because the League, if 
it were to prove useful, must be elastic. It must be able 
to change and develop in order to meet future contingencies 
of which no one could foretell the character. Constitu- 
tions written out of whole cloth and elaborated to the last 
degree have not, according to historians, lasted for long. 
The strongest of all modern constitutions, the British, con- 
tained in the laws of Parliament, is entirely a natural 
growth. 

The members of the commission on the League were con- 
vinced, as were most other students of peace problems, that 
the essential characteristic of the settlement ought to be 
‘elasticity. Earlier peace conferences of history had failed, 
not so much because the arrangements they had made were 
bad at the moment, as because they were inflexible and 
unsuited to the changing conditions of the future. We 
are accustomed to regard the treaties of 1815 as the quin- 
tessence of wickedness, because historians, with marvellous 
hindsight, have shown us how completely they failed to 
take into account the principles of democracy and national- 
ism. But after all the professional diplomats of Vienna 
restored Europe to tranquillity, after a quarter-century of 
convulsions, in general accordance with the spirit of the 
times. Their mistake was that, unable to forecast the 
future, they made no adequate provision for the peaceful 
alteration of the settlement they drafted. Hence, when 
change became necessary, it came in violent form. 
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The peacemakers of 1919, conscious of the mistake of 
their predecessors, were anxious to avoid the future break- 
ing of the peace by violence; and yet they recognized that 
the settlement they made could hardly be permanent in 
all respects, for no one could tell what the future might 
bring forth. No one can estimate, for example, the future 
importance of the nationalistic movement, which has 
recently received a tremendous but possibly ephemeral 
impetus. No one can evaluate the future of Bolshevism. 
The world must be prepared for change and must have ready 
methods by which beneficial change can take place easily 
and peacefully. With this in mind the Conference realized 
that provision must be made for an elastic settlement, and 
for this reason the supporters of the League began to insist 
on its necessity. And if it was through the League that the 
settlement was to be capable of change and development, it 
was essential that the League itself should be elastic and 
equally subject to amendment. 

Hence the character of the Covenant, which provides for 
the least possible amount of machinery and lays down the 
least possible number of specific stipulations. | For the suc- 
cess of the League would depend not so much upon the writ- 
ten guarantees of the states which composed it, as upon 
the spirit of their governments. No one was sure exactly 
what kind of League was most desirable, but the commission 
believed that if the spirit of the governments was right and 
the character of the Covenant was general, the right kind of 
League would develop naturally. 

The commission on the League worked rapidly. Be- 
tween the twenty-eighth of January and the fourteenth of 
February it held ten meetings, as a result of which it pro- 
duced, as its preliminary report, the first draft of the Cov- 
enant, which was read at the plenary session of the Confer- 
ence on the latter date. As a result of this reading and of 
the publication of the Covenant, a great deal of criticism 
was aroused, of which some was clearly carping, but much of 
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it was constructive and designed to improve. Further crit- 
icism of a specific nature came from consultations with rep- 
resentatives of thirteen neutral states. The various recom- 
mendations thus secured by the commission formed the 
basis of discussion for its later meetings and led to a thorough 
reconsideration and amendment of the Covenant. On the 
eleventh of April the Covenant, presented to the Conference 
and later incorporated in the treaties, was finally agreed 
upon. 

During the period when the special commission was draft- 
ing, reconsidering, and amending the Covenant of the 
League, something approaching a revolution had taken 
place in the attitude of the Conference as a whole towards the 
idea of a League of Nations. When the principle of the 
League had first been approved, although the decision re- 
ceived the approval of the vast majority of the delegates, 
the idea of the League still remained something rather 
abstract. It was felt to be desirable that there should be a 
League and that the League should be the foundation for the 
different treaties. But many, even of those most enthusi- 
astic, regarded it as something apart from the material 
stuff of the treaties. The delegates were inclined to look 
upon the League of Nations commission as different from 
the commissions, economic or territorial, upon which they 
themselves were serving, and the difference was not entirely 
due to the distinguished character of its membership. Its 
work was doubtless on a higher plane, but on one that 
seemed at first to have little relation to the practical solu- 
tion of the treaty problems which formed the subject of their 
own discussions. Some of the delegates did not hesitate 
to say that, while the League was all very well and they 
hoped that it would work, they thought that the treaty 
problems ought to be solved without reference to it. 

Such an attitude was not long-lived. For when, during 
the months of February and March, the commissions had 
racked their brains for weeks over the complex questions 
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presented to them and often failed to find any answer, they 
finally discovered that the League was not merely desirable 
but absolutely essential to a just and satisfactory settle- 
ment. The League, they learned, was not an abstract 
advisability, but a concrete necessity; it was no longer 
a question of the League’s being able to work, but an 
acknowledgment that without it the treaty could not work. 

The change came imperceptibly, as a result of constant 
study of the various complexities of the European situation 
and a constant searching for solutions to the problems which 
the delegates had to face. It came with a realization that 
for many problems an ideal solution was impossible, not so 
much because of the selfish attitude traditionally attributed 
to diplomats, but because of larger and more elemental 
forces over which the Paris Conference had little or no con- 
trol. Thus, in the case of central and southeastern Europe, 
solutions which many persons might believe to be most 
likely to stand the test of time, and in the end most likely 
to contribute to the future happiness of the peoples con- 
cerned, could not be adopted because of the present attitude 
of these peoples. It is easy to see the weakness of a settle- 
ment which provides for the splitting up of the old Haps- 
burg monarchy and the creation of a number of little states, 
the frontiers of which will probably give rise to economic 
difficulties, racial quarrels, and the atmosphere which we 
are accustomed to associate with the Balkans. Whatever 
our symy athy with the Czechs, the Poles, the Jugoslavs, we 
are bound to regret the multiplication of small states. 

And yet there was nothing for the peacemakers to do but 
to approve this “Balkanization” of Austria-Hungary. 
They might contend that they knew what was best for 
everyone concerned, but they could not impose their own 
solution upon the peoples who claimed the right to fulfill 
their destiny in their own fashion. The doctrine of self- 
determination fell to the ground if the Conference dictated 
a settlement totally repugnant to these peoples, even if its 
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dictation proceeded from the most laudable motives. 
There was no choice for the delegates except to adopt the 
next best solution. And because they realized its weak- 
nesses and the future dangers that might result from its 
application, they felt the necessity of a permanent inter- 
national organization which should oversee the settlement, 
be ready to meet any possible perils, and be eager to elim- 
inate any factors of future trouble when the time should 
seem ripe and the peoples in question should be further 
developed. We have the testimony of so distinguished an 
expert as Mr. Hoover that states like Poland and Jugo- 
slavia cannot live without the kind of assistance which a 
League of Nations alone can give. From the territorial, 
financial, and political advisers came the unanimous opinion 
that if the small states were not to be torn by internal dis- 
order and mutual strife, the supervision of a League is 
essential. 

The necessity of the League was still more clearly recog- 
nized in the case of problems where the delegates could not 
be sure that they had hit upon the right solution. The 
basis of the settlement, if we boil down the Fourteen Points, 
was roughly to be found in the principles of reparations and 
guarantees. The wrongs of the past were to be righted so 
far as possible, and the most complete security for the 
future was to be guaranteed. Frequently the enforcement 
of the principle of reparations satisfied that of guarantees. 
This was true in the ease of Alsace-Lorraine, where the 
righting of an ancient wrong provided the best guarantee 
of future peace; for Europe could never remain safe from 
disturbance so long as the provinces were under the German 
yoke. But in some cases the principles of reparations and 
guarantees clashed: it was impossible, often, to right a 
wrong committed in earlier days without committing a new 
wrong likely to unsettle the future peace. In this clash 
came the great difficulty of the Conference. How much 
weight should be laid upon justice, how much upon recon- 
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ciliation? How could satisfaction be given to the just 
claims of the Czechs without doing injustice to the rights of 
the Bohemian Germans and thus sowing the seeds for future 
trouble? How could a respectable frontier be assured to 
Italy in the north without arousing the bitter nationalistic 
ardor of the Austrian Tyrolese, who in the days of Andreas 
Hofer had begun the movement which led to Napoleon’s 
fall? Poles and Czechs claimed all of Teschen, Rumani- 
ans and Jugoslavs each claimed the Banat; how was the 
Conference to be sure that its decision was the right one? 

The delegates were not long at work before they made the 
discovery that the finding of a solution satisfactory to all 
parties to an issue was infinitely difficult if not impossible. 
No matter how many facts they had at their disposal nor 
how carefully they might weigh those facts, they could not 
escape the conviction that no body of men, however wise, 
could decide correctly all the problems of the peace. Time 
alone would show in which cases the decisions were right 
and in which wrong. In these circumstances the idea of 
the League came as a relief and seemed to the delegates the 
one essential to the maintenance of tranquillity. For with 
a League the mistakes of the Conference could be rectified 
peacefully and the germs of future disturbance destroyed. 
The good that was contained in the settlement could be thus 
preserved and the evil could be quietly transformed into 
good. But without a League the good would perish with 
the evil in the gigantic cataclysm which threatens to follow 
any resumption of the reign of unlawful force. 

There was a third class of problems to which, for a time, 
it seemed as if there was no solution whatever, for the 
reason that the conferees could not agree. Some of the 
delegates found it impossible, from the point of view of 
conscience or interest, to accept the propositions favored by 
other delegations. The work of the Conference threatened 
to be held up completely by a deadlock. It was not a ques- 
tion here of the League as a desirable organism for the main- 
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tenance of peace after the treaties were signed; the treaties 
could not even have been framed had not the League offered 
a means of reconciling the opposing points of view and a 
basis for a final agreement. It was through the League that 
several of the problems which threatened to produce dis- 
cord at the moment when unity at Paris was a vital neces- 
sity, were settled at a minimum of dissatisfaction to all 
concerned. 

In the matter of the Saar, for example, although all were 
close to agreement on the point that France had the right to 
ownership of the coal mines, as compensation for the wanton 
destruction of her own mines at Lens, and while it was 
recognized that the economic interests of the mining popu- 
lation of the Saar attached those people closely to Lorraine, 
at least two of the influential delegations were opposed to 
giving France absolute sovereignty over the district; for 
they felt that its pure German population might form an 
irredentist focus and a germ of future disturbance. In 
these circumstances, a solution of the difficulty became pos- 
sible only through the League, which is to govern the dis- 
trict through a commission during the time necessary to 
give the inhabitants a fair opportunity to decide whether 
they wish to be French or German. Similar disagreement 
in the case of Dantzig was finally settled through the 
League, which is to supervise the government of the free 
city constituted, protecting the political life of the German 
population, while assuring the economic interests of the 
Polish hinterland. Many other instances might be cited, 
amongst them notably the problem of the German colonies, 
in which the unanimity of the Conference was secured for 
propositions which were possible only upon the assumption 
that there would be a League of Nations. In this way, 
almost imperceptibly, the idea of a League, which had been 
accepted as desirable if possible, eventually became in the 
minds of the delegates an axiom. Unconsciously and of 
necessity the League was tied up in the treaties. 
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Belief in the necessity of the League was reinforced by the 
sudden realization that the Conference itself had, since the 
month of January, been performing all the functions of a 
League of Nations. It had done far more than merely 
prepare treaties and covenants. It had supervised and 
controlled every phase of European life that seemed likely 
to produce trouble; it had dispatched troops to agitated 
districts, sent out commissions of inquiry and arbitration, 
looked after the distribution of food for starving regions, the 
running of railway trains, the operation of mines, the settle- 
ment of strikes, in short prevented the revival of the reign 
of force. It had to do this or see Europe perish. And it 
continued to do this even after the Council of Four dispersed, 
for Europe needed a League of Nations; indeed future his- 
torians will find it difficult to decide where the Conference 
ended and where the League began. 

Another axiom assumed by the delegates at Paris was that 
the United States would play its full part in the League. 
Everyone realized that we are essential to the existence of 
the League, not merely because of our strength and the im- 
portant part we have played in world affairs since the days 
of Roosevelt, but also because we are the sole power whose 
attitude in European affairs is disinterested. It is impos- 
sible to overstate the degree of trust in our honesty mani- 
fested by the smaller powers of Europe. Some of them, 
perhaps, have been irritated by the cold impartiality which 
our delegates showed towards them in their disputes with 
neighboring states. But their confidence in our sense of 
justice is unqualified. The leader of the Ukrainian dele- 
gation in Paris, who had felt that his claims had received 
small consideration and who was not in a complimentary 
state of mind, remarked, after Mr. Wilson’s declaration of 
policy on Adriatic problems: “We will accept any decision 
made by the Council of Four, so long as America is repre- 
sented on it.”” If the League is to last and if peace is to be 
maintained, the smaller nations must have absolute con- 
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fidence in the integrity of the League’s leaders, and that 
confidence depends upon the full participation of the United 
States. 

It was thus with mingled horror and incredulity that 
the various delegations at Paris listened to the reports of 
opposition in the Senate to the League. And almost inva- 
riably foreign delegates finished their questions as to the 
attitude of the different Senators with the remark, “‘ When 
America learns what conditions are, the opposition will die.” 
They assumed that we would go into the League for the 
same reasons that had led us into the war, reasons based 
upon duty and upon self-interest. We could not, as a 
matter of conscience, allow Europe to approach the brink of 
destruction so long as we had means to help her. We 
could not, as a plain matter of business, afford to see her 
torn by revolution or war. The interests of the different 
portions of this globe are now too closely inter-dependent to 
permit us in the new world to go quietly about our business 
while the old world burns. 

It seems superfluous to emphasize the vital interest which 
we in America have in the tranquillity of Europe. But one 
hears so frequently the assertion that it is no business of ours 
whether Czechs quarrel with Poles, or Jugoslavs with Ital- 
ians, that it is wise to remember that the great war itself 
began in a dispute between Austria and Serbia, and that it 
seemed impossible to prevent its development into a world- 
wide conflagration which was so much a matter of interest 
to us that we sent overseas an army of more than two mil- 
lion men. It is because we do not wish to spend again the 
blood and money which the last war cost us, that we must 
concern ourselves in the business of stamping out the incipi- 
ent blazes which threaten to arise from the sparks of the 
great fire that have not yet been completely extinguished. 
We may not approve the creation of the new little states, 
potential germs of new wars, but they are there and cannot 
be left to themselves. The only choice for us is whether 
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we care to help them to live peacefully and profitably, or 
whether we are going to let them set the train to a new 
explosion. Nor can we expect successfully to allay the ris- 
ing tide of industrial and social unrest in this country, so 
long as our own business conditions are disturbed by the 
danger of revolution and war abroad. 

Everyone will admit that the League in its present form 
ought to be amended sooner or later; the Covenant was 
constructed exactly with a view to such amendment and 
development. No one can say whether or not the League, 
even when amended, “will work’; certainly no one would 
be so foolish as to assert that it will ensure us absolutely 
against war. It is a fact, however, that the idea of the 
League was necessary to the successful termination of 
the labors of the Conference, and is equally necessary if the 
treaties are to be carried into effect. So essential is a League 
of Nations to the tranquillity of Europe that it was only by 
performing the functions of such a League that the Confer- 
ence tided over a period as critical as any produced during 
the war itself. There are not many of those who spent last 
spring abroad who will not agree with the remark of Veni- 
zelos: ‘‘Without a League of Nations Europe would face , 
the future with despair in its heart.”’ oo 
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IN KHAKI 
By Witrrip Witson GIBson 


The Kittiwake 


With blistered heels and bones that ache, 
Marching through pitchy ways and blind 
The miry track is hard to make: 

Yet, ever hovering in my mind, 

Above red crags a kittiwake 

Hangs motionless against the wind— 


Gray-winged, white-breasted, and black-eyed 
Above red crags of porphyry 

That pillar from a sapphire tide 

A turquoise sky. . . . Indifferently 

The raw lad limping at my side 

Blasphemes his boots, the world, and me. . . . 


Still keen, unwavering, and alert, 
Within my aching empty mind 

The bright bird hovers; and the dirt 
Of bottomless black ways and blind, 
And all the hundred things that hurt 
Past healing, seem to drop behind. 


Medical Officer’s Clerk 


Let me forget these sordid histories, 

These callous records of obscene disease, 
This world of scabies and of syphilis 
Wherein I drudge until my whole mind is 
Besotted by the sodden atmosphere. . . . 
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Let me remember Venus dawning clear 

Through bery] seas of air, a crystal flame— 
Glistening as from the cold salt wave she came— 
Over the dark and serried peaks of Wales 

That glimmer ghostly as the daylight fails. . . . 


Let me recall the singing and the shine 

Of the clear amber waters of the Tyne 
Pouring, from peaty uplands of black moss, 
Over gray boulders, while the salmon toss 
Wet curving silver bodies in the light— 
Tossing and tumbling in the frothing white 
Tumultuous, roaring weir. . . . 


Let me again 
In that huge, clanking, and eternal train 
Over the prairies of Dakota go— 
League after league of level stainless snow, 
Stretching unbroken under the low sky, 
World without end to all eternity— 
Until desire and dream and all delight 
Drown to oblivion in a timeless white 
And never-ending wilderness. . . . 


Or let me sail 
Again up the blue Bosphorus, within hail 
Of many-fountained gardens of the rose 
Breathing out balm on every air that blows, 
And minarets that soar like lily blooms 
About the shimmering white mushroom domes 
Of marble mosques in groves of cypresses. . . . 


Till I no more remember histories 
Of horror, or in drudgery and fret 
Of endless days no longer quite forget 
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The stars and singing waters and the snow, 
And how the roses of Arabia blow. . . . 


Sentry Go 


True lad who shared the guard with me 
That night of whirling snow, 

What other nights have brought to you 
I shall not know. 





I never even heard your name 

And hardly saw your face, 

Yet you poured out your heart to me 
As we kept pace. 


I know not if you’re living still, 
Or fallen in the fight: 

But in my heart your heart is safe 
Till the last night. 
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HAREMS AND CEREMONIES 
By Epira WHarTON 


The Crowd in the Street 


O occidental travellers the most vivid impression pro- 

duced by a first contact with the Near East is the 

surprise of being in a country where the human element 
increases instead of diminishes the delight of the eye. 

After all, then, the intimate harmony between nature and 
architecture and the human body that is revealed in Greek 
art was not an artist’s counsel of perfection, but an honest 
rendering of reality; there were, there still are, privileged 
scenes where the fall of a green-grocer’s draperies or a 
milkman’s cloak or a beggar’s rags are part of the composi- 
tion, distinctly related to it in line and color, and where the 
natural unstudied attitudes of the human body are corre- 
spondingly harmonious, however humdrum the acts it is 
engaged in. The discovery, to the traveller returning from 
the East, robs the most romantic scenes of western Europe 
of half their charm: in the Piazza of San Marco, in the 
market-place of Siena, where at least the robes of the Pro- 
curators or the gay tights of Pinturicchio’s striplings once 
justified man’s presence among his works, one can see, at 
first, only the outrage inflicted on beauty by the “plentiful 
strutting manikins” of the modern world. 

Moroccan crowds are always a feast to the eye. The 
instinct of skilful drapery, the sense of color (subdued by 
custom, but breaking out in subtle glimpses under the 
universal ashy tints) make the humblest assemblage of 
donkey-men and water-carriers an ever-renewed delight. 
But it is only on rare occasions, and in the court ceremonies 
to which so few foreigners have had access, that the hidden 
sumptuousness of the native life is revealed. Even then, the 
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term sumptuousness may seem ill-chosen, since the nomadic 
nature of African life persists in spite of palaces and chamber- 
lains and all the elaborate ritual of the Makhzen, and the 
most pompous rites are likely to end in a dusty gallop of 
wild tribesmen, and the most princely processions to tail 
off in a string of half-naked urchins riding bareback on 
donkeys. 

As in all oriental countries, the contact between prince 
and beggar, vizier and serf, is disconcertingly free and 
familiar, and one must see the highest court officials kissing 
the hem of the Sultan’s robe, and hear authentic tales of 
slaves given by one merchant to another at the end of a 
convivial evening, to be reminded that nothing is as demo- 
cratic in appearance as a society of which the whole structure 
hangs on the whim of one man. 


Aid-el-Kelir 


In the verandah of the Residence of Rabat, I stood looking 
out between posts festooned with gentian-blue ipomeas at 
the first shimmer of light on black cypresses and white 
tobacco-flowers, on the scattered roofs of the new town, and 
the plain stretching away to the Sultan’s palace above the 
sea. 

We had been told, late the night before, that the Sultan 
would allow Madame Lyautey, with the three ladies of her 
party, to be present at the great religious rite of the Aid-el- 
Kebir (the Sacrifice of the Sheep). The honor was an 
unprecedented one, a favor probably conceded only at the 
last moment, for as a rule no women are admitted to these 
ceremonies. It was an opportunity not to be missed; and 
all through the short stifling night I had lain awake, wonder- 
ing if I should be ready early enough. Presently the motors 
assembled, and we set out with the French officers in 
attendance on the Governor’s wife. 

The Sultan’s palace, a large modern building on the familiar 
Arab lines, lies in a treeless and gardenless waste enclosed 
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by high walls and close above the blue Atlantic. We 
motored past the gates, where the Sultan’s Black Guard 
were drawn up, and out to the msalla, a sort of common 
adjacent to all the Sultan’s residences, where public cere- 
monies are usually performed. The sun was already beating 
down on the great plain thronged with horsemen and with 
the native population of Rabat on mule-back and foot. 
Within an open space in the centre of the crowd, a canvas 
palisade dyed with a bold, black pattern surrounded the 
Sultan’s tents. The Black Guard, in scarlet tunics and 
white and green turbans, were drawn up on the edge of the 
open space, keeping the spectators at a distance; but under 
the guidance of our companions we penetrated to the edge 
of the crowd. 

The palisade was open on one side, and within it we could 
see moving about among the snowy-robed officials a group 
of men in straight narrow gowns of almond-green, peach- 
blossom, lilac, and pink: they were the Sultan’s musicians, 
whose multicolored dresses always flower out conspicuously 
among the white draperies of all the other court attendants. 

In the tent nearest the opening, against a background of 
embroidered hangings, a circle of majestic turbaned old 
men squatted placidly on Rabat rugs. Presently the circle 
broke up, there was an agitated coming and going, and 
someone said: “The Sultan has gone to the tent at the 
back of the enclosure to kill the sheep.” 

A sense of the impending solemnity ran through the crowd. 
The mysterious rumor which is the Voice of the Bazaar 
rose about us like the wind in a palm-oasis; the Black 
Guard fired a salute from an adjoining hillock; the clouds 
of red dust flung up by wheeling horsemen thickened and 
then parted, and a white-robed rider sprang out from 
the tent of the Sacrifice with something red and dripping 
across his saddle-bow, and galloped away towards Rabat 
through the hoarse shouting. A little shiver ran over the 
group of occidental spectators, who knew that the dripping 
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red thing was a sheep with its throat so skilfully slit that, 
if the omen were favorable, it would live on through the 
long race to Rabat and gasp out its agonized life on the 
tiles of the Mosque. 

The Sacrifice of the Sheep, one of the four great Moslem 
rites, is simply the annual propitiatory offering made by 
every Mahometan head of a family, and by the Sultan as 
such. It is based not on a Koranic injunction, but on the 
*“‘Souna” or record of the Prophet’s “custom” or usages, 
which forms an authoritative precedent in Moslem ritual. 
So far goes the Moslem exegesis. Inreality, of course, the 
Moslem blood-sacrifice comes, by way of the Semitic ritual, 
from far beyond and behind it; and the belief that the 
Sultan’s prosperity for the coming year depends on the 
animal’s protracted agony seems to relate the ceremony 
to the dark magic so deeply rooted in the mysterious tribes 
peopling North Africa long ages before the first Phoenician 
prows had rounded its coast. 

Between the Black Guard and the tents, five or six horses 
were being led up and down by muscular grooms in snowy 
tunics. They were handsome animals, as Moroccan horses 
go, and each of a different color; and on the bay horse was a 
red saddle embroidered in gold, on the piebald a saddle of 
peach-color and silver, on the chestnut, grass-green en- 
crusted with seed-pearls, on the white mare purple housings, 
and orange velvet on the gray. The Sultan’s band had 
struck up a shrill hammering and twanging, the salute of 
the Black Guard continued at intervals, and the caparisoned 
steeds began to rear and snort and drag back from the cruel 
Arab bits with their exquisite niello incrustations. Some 
one whispered that these were his Majesty’s horses, and 
that it was never known till he appeared which one he would 
mount. 

Presently the crowd about the tents thickened, and when 
it divided again there emerged from it a gray horse bearing 
a motionless figure swathed in blinding white. Marching at 
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the horse’s bridle, lean brown grooms in white tunics rhyth- 
mically waved long strips of white linen to keep off the 
flies from the Imperial Presence; and beside the motionless 
rider, in a line with his horse’s flank, rode the Imperial 
Parasol-Bearer, who held above the sovereign’s head a great 
sunshade of bright green velvet. Slowly the gray horse 
advanced a few yards before the tent; behind rode the court 
dignitaries, followed by the musicians, who looked, in their 
bright scant caftans, like the slender music-making angels 
of a Florentine fresco. 

The Sultan, pausing beneath his velvet dome, waited to 
receive the homage of the assembled tribes. An official, 
riding forward, drew bridle and called out a name. In- 
stantly there came storming across the plain a wild caval- 
cade of tribesmen, with rifles slung across their shoulders, 
pistols and cutlasses in their belts, and twists of camels’- 
hair bound about their turbans. Within a few feet of the 
Sultan they drew in, their leader uttered a cry and sprang 
forward, bending to the saddle-bow, and with a great shout 
the tribe galloped by, each man bowed over his horse’s neck 
as he flew past the hieratic figure on the gray horse. 

Again and again this ceremony was repeated, the Sultan 
advancing a few feet as each new group thundered towards 
him. There were more than ten thousand horsemen and 
chieftains from the Atlas and the wilderness, and as the 
ceremony continued the dust-clouds grew denser and more 
fiery-golden, till at last the forward-surging lines showed 
through them like blurred images in a tarnished mirror. 

As the Sultan advanced we followed, abreast of him and 
facing the oncoming squadrons. The contrast between his 
motionless figure and the wild waves of cavalry beating 
against it typified the strange soul of Islam, with its impet- 
uosity forever culminating in impassiveness. The sun 
hung high, a brazen ball in a white sky, darting down metal- 
lic shafts on the dust-enveloped plain and the serene white 
figure under its umbrella. The fat man with a soft, round, 
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beard-fringed face wrapped in spirals of pure white, one. 


plump hand on his embroidered bridle, his yellow-slippered 
feet thrust heel-down in big velvet-lined stirrups, became, 
through sheer immobility, a symbol, a mystery, a god. 
The human flux beat against him, dissolved, ebbed away, 
another spear-crested wave swept up behind it and dis- 
solved in turn; and he sat on, hour after hour, under the 
white-hot sky, unconscious of the heat, the dust, the tumult, 
embodying to the wild, factious, precipitate hordes a long 
tradition of hieratic aloofness. 


The Imperial Mirador 


As the last riders galloped up to do homage we were sum- 
moned to our motors and driven rapidly to the palace. 
The Sultan had sent word to Mme. Lyautey that the ladies 
of the Imperial harem would entertain her and her guests 
while his Majesty received the Resident-General, and we 
had to hasten back in order not to miss the next act of the 
spectacle. 

in the cruel sunlight we walked across a long court lined 
with the Black Guard, passed under a gateway, and were 
met by a shabbily dressed negress. Traversing a hot daz- 
zle of polychrome tiles, we reached another archway guarded 
by the Chief Eunuch, a towering black with the enamelled 
eyes of a basalt bust. The Eunuch delivered us to other 
negresses, and we entered a labyrinth of inner passages and 
patios, all murmuring and dripping with water. Passing 
down long corridors where slaves in dim grayish garments 
flattened themselves against the walls, we caught glimpses of 
great dark rooms, laundries, pantries, bakeries, kitchens 
where savory things were brewing and stewing, and where 
more negresses, abandoning their pots and pans, came to peep 
at us from the threshold. In one corner, on a bench against 
a wall hung with matting, gray parrots in tall cages were be- 
ing fed by a slave. 

A narrow staircase mounted to a landing where a princess 
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out of an Arab fairy-tale awaited us. Stepping softly on 
her embroidered slippers, she led us to the next landing, 
where another golden-slippered being smiled out on us, a 
little girl this one, blushing and dimpling under a jewelled 
diadem and pearl-woven braids. On a third landing a third 
damsel appeared, and encircled by the three graces we 
mounted to the tall mirador in the central tower, from 
which we were to look down at the coming ceremony. One 
by one our little guides, kicking off their golden shoes, which 
a slave laid neatly outside the door, led us on soft bare feet 
into the upper chamber of the harem. 

It was a large square room, enclosed on all sides by a 
balcony glazed with panes of brightly colored glass. The 
room itself was commonplace. On a gaudy modern Rabat 
carpet stood gilt armchairs of florid design and a table bear- 
ing a commercial bronze of the “art goods” variety. 
Divans with muslin-covered cushions were ranged against 
the walls and down an adjoining gallery-like apartment 
otherwise furnished only with clocks. The passion for 
clocks and other mechanical contrivances is common to all 
un-mechanical races, and every chief’s palace in North 
Africa contains a collection of timepieces which might be 
called striking if so many had not ceased to go. But those 
in the Sultan’s harem of Rabat were remarkable for the 
fact that, while designed on current European models, they 
were proportioned in size to the imperial dignity, so that a 
Dutch “grandfather” became a wardrobe, and the box 
clock of the European mantelpiece a cupboard that had to 
be set on the floor. At the end of this avenue of timepieces 
a European double-bed with a bright silk quilt covered with 
Nottingham lace stood majestically on a carpeted platform. 

But for the enchanting glimpses of sea and plain through 
the lattices of the gallery, the apartment of the Sultan’s 
ladies fell far short of occidental ideas of elegance. But 
there was hardly time to think of this, for the door of the 
mirador was always opening to let in another fairy-tale 
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figure, till at last we were surrounded by a dozen houris, 
laughing, babbling, taking us by the hand, and putting shy 
questions while they looked at us with caressing eyes. They 
were all (our interpretess whispered) the Sultan’s “favor- 
ites,” round-faced, apricot-tinted girls in their teens, with 
high cheek-bones, full red lips, surprised brown eyes between 
curved-up Asiatic lids, and little brown hands fluttering out 
like birds from their brocaded sleeves. 

In honor of the ceremony, and of Mme. Lyautey’s visit, 
the favorites had all put on their finest clothes, and their 
freedom of movement was somewhat hampered by their 
narrow sumptuous gowns, their over-draperies of gold and 
silver brocade and pale rosy gauze held in by corset-like 
sashes of gold tissue of Fez, and the heavy silken cords that 
looped their voluminous sleeves. Above their round lus- 
trous foreheads the hair was shaven like that of an Italian 
fourteenth-century beauty, and only a black line as narrow 
as a pencilled eyebrow showed through the twist of gauze 
fastened by a jewelled clasp above the real eyebrows. Over 
the forehead-jewel rose the complicated structure of the 
headdress. Ropes of black wool were plaited through the 
hair, forming, at the back, a double loop that stood out 
above the nape like the twin handles of a vase, the upper 
veiled in airy shot gauzes and fastened with jewelled bands 
and ornaments. On each side of the red cheeks other braids 
were looped over the ears hung with long broad earrings of 
filigree set with rough pearls and emeralds, or gold hoops 
and pendants of coral; and an unexpected tulle ruff, like 
that of a Watteau shepherdess, framed the round chin above 
a torrent of necklaces, necklaces of amber, coral, baroque 
pearls, hung with mysterious barbaric amulets and fetiches. 
As the young things moved about us on soft hennaed feet, 
the light played on shifting gleams of gold and silver, blue 
and violet and apple-green, all harmonized and bemisted by 
clouds of pink and sky-blue; and through the changing 
group capered a little black pickaninny in a caftan of silver- 


shot purple, with a sash of raspberry red. 
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But presently there was a flutter in the aviary. A fresh 
; pair of babouches clicked on the landing; and a young girl, 
) less brilliantly dressed and less brilliant of face than the 
others, came in on bare painted feet. Her movements were 
shy and hesitating, her large lips pale, her eyebrows less 
vividly dark, her head less jewelled. But all the little 
humming-birds gathered about her with respectful rustlings 
as she advanced towards us leaning on one of the young 
girls, and holding out her ringed hand to Mme. Lyautey’s 
curtsey. It was the young Princess, the Sultan’s legitimate 
daughter. She examined us with sad eyes, spoke a few 
compliments through the interpretess, and seated herself in 
silence, letting the others sparkle and chatter. 

Conversation with the shy Princess was flagging when one 
of the favorites beckoned to us to go out on the balcony. 
We were told we might push open the painted panes a few 
inches, but as we did so the butterfly group drew back 
laughing, lest they should be seen looking out on the for- 
bidden world. 

Salutes were crashing out again from the direction of the 
msalla: puffs of smoke floated over the slopes like thistle- 
down. Farther off, a low pall of red vapor veiled the 
gallop of the last horsemen wheeling away towards Rabat. 
The vapor subsided, and moving out of it we discerned a 
slow procession. First rode a detachment of the Black 
Guard, mounted on black horses, and comically fierce in 
: their British scarlet and Meccan green, a uniform invented 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century by a retired 
English army officer. After the Guard came the standard- 
; bearers and the great dignitaries, then the Sultan, still 
aloof, immovable, as if rapt in the contemplation of his 
mystic office. More court officials followed, then the bright- 
gowned musicians on foot, then the confused irrepressible 
crowd of pilgrims, beggars, saints, mountebanks, and the 
other small folk of the Bazaar, ending in a line of boys 
jamming their naked heels into the ribs of world-weary 
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The Sultan rode into the court below us, and Vizier and 
chamberlains, snowy-white against the scarlet line of the 
Guards, hurried forward to kiss his draperies, his shoes, his 
stirrup. Descending from his velvet saddle, still entranced, 
he paced across the glittering tiles between a double line of 
white servitors bowing to the ground. White pigeons 
circled over him like petals loosed from a great white orchard, 
and he disappeared with his retinue under the shadowy 
arcade of the audience chamber at the back of the court. 

At this point one of the favorites called us in from the 
mirador. The door had just opened to admit an elderly 
woman preceded by a respectful group of girls. From the 
newcomer’s round ruddy face, her short round body, the 
round hands emerging from her round wrists, an inexplicable 
majesty emanated; and though she, too, was less richly 
arrayed than the favorites, she carried her headdress of 
multiple striped gauzes like a crown. 

This impressive old lady was the Sultan’s mother. As 
she held out her plump wrinkled hand to Mme. Lyautey 
and spoke a few words through the interpretess, one felt 
that at last a painted window of the mirador had been 
broken, and a thought let into the vacuum of the harem. 
What thought, it would have taken deep insight into the 
processes of the Arab mind to discover; but its honesty was 
manifest in the old Empress’s voice and smile. Here at 
last was a woman beyond the trivial dissimulations, the 
childish cunning, the idle cruelties of the harem. It was 
not a surprise to be told that she was her son’s most trusted 
adviser, and the chief authority in the palace. If such a 
woman deceived and intrigued, it would be for great purposes 
and for ends she believed in: the depth of her soul had air 
and daylight in it, and she would never willingly shut them 
out. 

The Empress Mother chatted for a while with Mme. 
Lyautey, asking about the Resident-General’s health, 
enquiring for news of the war, and saying, with an emotion 
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perceptible even through the unintelligible words: “All is 
well with Morocco as long as all is well with France.” Then 
she withdrew, and we were summoned again to the mirador. 

This time it was to see a company of officers in brilliant 
uniforms advancing at a trot across the plain from Rabat. 
At sight of the figure that headed them, so slim, erect, and 
young on his splendid chestnut, with a pale blue tunic 
barred by the wide orange ribbon of the Cherifian Order, 
salutes pealed forth again from the slope above the palace 
and the Black Guard presented arms. A moment later 
General Lyautey and his staff were riding in at the gates 
below us. On the threshold of the inner court they dis- 
mounted, and moving to the other side of our airy vantage 
we followed the next stage of the ceremony. The Sultan 
was still seated in the audience chamber. The court 
officials still stood drawn up in a snow-white line against the 
snow-white walls. The great dignitaries advanced across 
the tiles to greet the General; then they fell aside, and he 
went forward alone, followed at a little distance by his staff. 
A third of the way across the court he paused, in accordance 
with the Moroccan court ceremonial, and bowed in the 
direction of the arcaded room; a few steps farther he bowed 
again, and a third time on the threshold of the room. Then 
French uniforms and Moroccan draperies closed in about 
him, and all vanished into the shadows of the audience hall. 

Our audience, too, seemed to be over. We had exhausted 
the limited small talk of the harem, had learned from the 
young beauties that, though they were forbidden to look on 
at the ceremony, the dancers and singers would come to 
entertain them presently, and had begun to take leave when 
a negress hurried in to say that his Majesty begged Mme. 
Lyautey and her friends to await his arrival. This was the 
crowning incident of our visit, and I wondered with what 
Byzantine ritual the Anointed One, fresh from the exercise of 
his priestly functions, would be received among his women. 

The door opened, and without any announcement or 
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other preliminary flourish a fat man with a pleasant face, 
his djellabah stretched over a portly front, walked in holding 
a little boy by the hand. Such was his Majesty the Sultan 
Moulaij Youssef, despoiled of sacramental burnouses and 
turban, and shuffling along on bare yellow-slippered feet 
with the gait of a stout elderly gentleman who has taken off 
his boots in the passage preparatory to a domestic evening. 

The little Prince, one of his two legitimate sons, was 
dressed with equal simplicity, for silken garments are worn 
in Morocco only by musicians, boy-dancers, and other 
hermaphrodite fry. With his ceremonial raiment the Sultan 
had put off his air of supernatural majesty, and the expres- 
sion of his round pale face corresponded with the plainness of 
his dress. The favorites fluttered about him, respectful but 
by no means awestruck, and the youngest began to play 
with the little Prince. We could well believe the report 
that his was the happiest harem in Morocco, as well as the 
only one into which a breath of the outer world ever came. 

Moulaij Youssef greeted Mme. Lyautey with friendly 
simplicity, made the proper speeches to her companions, 
and then, with the air of the business man who has forgotten 
to give an order before leaving his office, he walked up to a 
corner of the room, and while the flower-maidens ruffled 
about him, and through the windows we saw the last partic- 
ipants in the mystic rites galloping away towards the 
crenellated walls of Rabat, his Majesty the Priest and 
Emperor of the Faithful unhooked a small instrument from 
the wall and applied his sacred lips to the telephone. 


In Old Rabat 


Before General Lyautey came to Morocco, Rabat had been 
subjected to the indignity of European “improvements,” 
and one must traverse wide boulevards scored with tram- 
lines, and pass between hotel-terraces and cafés and cinema- 
palaces, to reach the surviving nucleus of the once beautiful 
native town. Then, at the turn of a commonplace street, 
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one comes upon it suddenly. The shops and cafés cease, 
the jingle of trams and the trumpeting of motor-horns die 
out, and here, all at once, are silence and solitude, and the 
soothing reticence of the windowless Arab house-fronts. 

We were bound for the house of a high government 
official, a Moroccan dignitary of the old school, who had 
invited us to tea, and added a courteous message to the 
effect that the ladies of his household would be happy to 
receive me. 

The house we sought was midway down the quietest of 
white-walled streets. Our companion knocked at a low 
green door, and we were admitted to a passage into which a 
steep wooden stairway descended. A brother-in-law of our 
host was waiting for us; in his wake we mounted the ladder- 
like stairs and entered a long room with a florid French 
carpet and a set of gilt furniture to match. There were no 
traceried walls, no painted cedar doors, no fountains rustling 
in unseen courts: the house was squeezed in between others, 
and such traces of old ornament as it may have possessed 
had vanished. 

But presently we saw why its owner was indifferent to such 
details. Our host, a handsome white-bearded old man, 
welcomed us in the doorway; then he led us to a raised oriel 
window at one end of the room, and seated us in the gilt 
armchairs face to face with one of the most beautiful views 
in Morocco. 

Below us lay the white and blue terrace-roofs of the native 
town, with palms and minarets shooting up between them, 
or the shadows of a vine-trellis patterning a quiet lane. 
Beyond, the Atlantic sparkled, breaking into foam at the 
mouth of the Bou Regreg and under the towering ramparts 
of the Kasbah of the Oudayas. To the right, the ruins of 
the great Mosque rose from their plateau over the river; 
and, on the farther side of the troubled flood, Old Salé, 
white and wicked, lay like a jewel in its gardens. With 
such a scene beneath their eyes, the inhabitants of the house 
could hardly feel its lack of architectural interest. 
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After exchanging the usual compliments, and giving us 
time to enjoy the view, our host withdrew, taking with him 
the men of our party. A moment later he re-appeared with 
a rosy fair-haired girl, dressed in Arab costume, but evidently 
of European birth. The brother-in-law explained that this 
young woman, who had “studied in Algeria,” and whose 
mother was French, was the intimate friend of the ladies of 
the household, and would act as interpreter. Our host 
then again left us, joining the men visitors in another room, 
and the door opened to admit his wife and daughters-in-law. 

The mistress of the house was a handsome Algerian with 
sad expressive eyes; the younger women were pale, fat, 
and amiable. They all wore sober dresses in keeping with 
the simplicity of the house, and but for the vacuity of their 
faces the group might have been that of a professor’s family 
in an English or American town, decently costumed for an 
Arabian Nights’ pageant in the college grounds. I was 
never more vividly reminded of the fact that human nature, 
from one pole to the other, falls naturally into certain cate- 
gories, and that respectability wears the same face in an 
oriental harem as in England and America. 

My hostesses received me with the utmost amiability, we 
seated ourselves in the oriel facing the view, and the inter- 
change of questions and compliments began. 

“Had I any children?” (They asked it all at once.) 

** Alas, no.” 

“In Islam,” (one of the ladies ventured), “‘a woman with- 
out children is considered the most unhappy being in the 
world.” 

I replied that in the western world also childless women 
were pitied. (The brother-in-law smiled incredulously.) 

Knowing that European fashions are of absorbing interest 
to the harem I next enquired: ‘‘ What do these ladies think 
of our stiff tailor-dresses? Don’t they find them excessively 
ugly?” 

“Yes, they do.” (It was again the brother-in-law who 
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replied.) ‘But they suppose that in your own homes you 
dress less badly.” 

“And have they never any desire to travel, and to visit 
the Bazaars, as the Turkish ladies do?” 

“No, indeed. They are too busy to give such matters a 
thought. In our country women of the highest class occupy 
themselves with their household and their children, and 
the rest of their time is devoted to needlework.” (At this 
statement I gave the brother-in-law a smile as incredulous 
as his own.) 

All this time the fair-haired interpretess had not been 
allowed by the vigilant guardian of the harem to utter a 
word. I turned to her with a question. 

“So your mother is French, Mademoiselle?”’ 

“Oui, Madame.” 

“From what part of France did she come?” 

A bewildered pause. Finally: “I don’t know—from 
Switzerland, I think,” brought out this shining example of 
the higher education. In spite of Algerian “‘advantages,”’ 
the poor girl could speak only a few words of her mother’s 
tongue. She had kept the European features and complex- 
ion, but her soul was the soul of Islam. The harem had 
placed its powerful imprint upon her, and she looked at me 
with the same remote and passive eyes as the daughters of 
the house. 

After struggling for a while longer with a conversation 
which the watchful brother-in-law continued to direct as 
he pleased, I felt my own lips stiffening into the resigned 
smile of the harem, and it was a relief when at last their 
guardian drove the pale flock away, and the handsome old 
gentleman who owned them re-appeared on the scene, 
bringing back my friends and followed by slaves and tea. 


In Fez 


What thoughts, what speculations, one wonders, go on 
under the narrow-veiled brows of the little creatures destined 
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to the high honor of marriage or concubinage in Moroccan 
palaces? 

Some are brought down from mountains and cedar forests, 
from the free life of the tents where the nomad women go 
unveiled. Others come from harems in the turreted cities 
beyond the Atlas, where blue palm-groves beat all night 
against the stars and date-caravans journey across the 
desert from Timbuctoo. Some, born and bred in an airy 
palace among pomegranate gardens and white terraces, 
pass thence to one of the feudal fortresses near the snows, 
where for half the year the great chiefs of the south live in 
their clan, among fighting men and falconers and packs of 
sloughis. And still others grow up in a stifling Mellah, trip 
unveiled on its blue terraces overlooking the gardens of the 
great, and, seen one day at sunset by a fat Vizier or his pale 
young master, are acquired for ‘a handsome sum and trans- 
ferred to the painted sepulchre of the harem. 

Worst of all must be the fate of those who go from tents 
and cedar forests, or from some sea-blown garden above 
Rabat, into one of the houses of Old Fez. They are well- 
nigh impenetrable, these palaces of Elbali: the Fazi dig- 
nitaries do not welcome the visits of strange women. On 
the rare occasions when they are received, a member of the 
family (one of the sons, or a brother-in-law who has “studied 
in Algeria”) usually acts as interpreter;: and perhaps it is as 
well that no one from the outer world should come to remind 
these listless creatures that somewhere the gulls dance on 
the Atlantic and the wind murmurs through olive-yards and 
clatters the metallic fronds of palm-groves. 

We had been invited, one day, to visit the harem of one of 
the chief dignitaries of the Makhzen at Fez, and these 
thoughts came to me as I sat among the pale women in their 
mouldering prison. The descent through the steep tunnelled 
streets gave one the sense of being lowered into the shaft of a 
mine. At each step the strip of sky grew narrower, and was 
more often obscured by the low-vaulted passages into which 
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we plunged. ‘The noises of the Bazaar had died out, and 
only the sob of fountains behind garden walls and the 
clatter of our mules’ hoofs on the stones went with us. 
Then fountains and gardens ceased also, the towering 
masonry closed in, and we entered an almost subterranean 
labyrinth which sun and air never reach. At length our 
mules turned into a cul-de-sac blocked by a high building. 
On the right was another building, one of those blind mysteri- 
ous house-fronts of Fez that seem like a fragment of its 
ancient fortification. Clients and servants lounged on the 
stone benches built into the wall; it was evidently the house 
of an important person. A charming youth with intelligent 
eyes waited on the threshold to receive us; he was one of 
the sons of the house, the one who had “studied in Algeria” 
and knew how to talk to visitors. We followed him into a 
small arcaded patio hemmed in by the high walls of the 
house. On the right was the usual long room with archways 
giving on the court. Our host, a patriarchal personage, 
draped in fat as in a toga, came towards us, a mountain of 
majestic muslins, his eyes sparkling in a swarthy silver- 
bearded face. He seated us on divans, and lowered his 
voluminous person to a heap of cushions on the step leading 
into the court; and the son who had studied in Algeria 
instructed a smiling negress to prepare the tea. 

Across the patio was another arcade closely hung with 
unbleached cotton. From behind it came the sound of 
chatter, and now and then a bare brown child in a scant 
shirt would escape, and be hurriedly pulled back with soft 
explosions of laughter, while a black woman came out to 
re-adjust the curtains. 

There were three of these negresses, splendid bronze 
creatures, wearing white djellabahs over bright-colored 
caftans, striped scarves knotted about their large hips, and 
gauze turbans on their crinkled hair. Their wrists clinked 
with heavy silver bracelets, and big circular earrings danced 
in their purple ear-lobes. A languor lay on all the other 
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inmates of the household, on the servants and hangers-on 
squatting in the shade under the arcade, on our monumental 
host and his smiling son; but the three negresses, vibrating 
with activity, rushed continually from the curtained cham- 
ber to the kitchen, and from the kitchen to the master’s 
reception-room, bearing, on their pinky-blue palms, trays of 
Britannia metal with tall glasses and fresh bunches of mint, 
shouting orders to dozing menials, and calling to each other 
from opposite ends of the court; and finally the stoutest of 
the three, disappearing from view, re-appeared suddenly on 
a pale green balcony overhead, where, profiled against a 
square of blue sky, she leaned over in a Veronese attitude 
and screamed down to the others like an excited parrot. 

In spite of their febrile activity and tropical bird-shrieks, 
we waited in vain for tea; and after a while our host sug- 
gested to his son that I might like to visit the ladies of the 
household. As I had expected, the young man led me 
across the patio, lifted the cotton hanging and introduced 
me into an apartment exactly like the one we had just left. 
Divans covered with striped mattress-ticking stood against 
the white walls, and on them sat seven or eight passive- 
looking women over whom a number of pale children 
scrambled. 

The eldest of the group, and evidently the mistress of the 
house, was an Algerian lady, probably about fifty, with a 
sad and delicately modelled face; the others were daughters, 
daughters-in-law, and concubines. The latter word evokes 
to occidental ears images of sensual seduction which the 
Moroccan harem seldom realizes. All the ladies of this 
dignified official household wore the same look of somewhat 
melancholy respectability. In their stuffy curtained apart- 
ment they were like cellar-grown flowers, pale, heavy, fuller 
but frailer than the garden sort. Their dresses, rich but 
sober, the veils and diadems put on in honor of my visit, 
had a dignified dowdiness in odd contrast to the frivolity 
of the Imperial harem. But what chiefly struck me was 
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the apathy of the younger women. I asked them if they 
had a garden, and they shook their heads wistfully, saying 
that there were no gardens in Old Fez. The roof was there- 
fore their only escape: a roof overlooking acres and acres 
of other roofs, and closed in by the naked fortified moun- 
tains which stand about Fez like prison walls. 

After a brief exchange of compliments silence fell. Con- 
versing through interpreters is a benumbing process, and 
there are few points of contact between the open-air occi- 
dental mind and beings imprisoned in a conception of sexual 
and domestic life based on slave-service and incessant espi- 
onage. ‘These languid women on their muslin cushions toil 
not, neither do they spin. The Moroccan lady knows little 
of cooking, needlework, or any household arts. When her 
child is ill she can only hang it with amulets and wail over 
it; the great lady of the Fazi palace is as ignorant of hygiene 
as the peasant woman of the bled. And all these colorless, 
eventless lives depend on the favor of one fat tyrannical man, 
bloated with good living and authority, himself almost as 
inert and sedentary as his women, and accustomed to impose 
his whims on them ever since he ran about the same patio 
as a little short-smocked boy. 

The redeeming point in this stagnant domesticity is the 
tenderness of the parents for their children; and western 
writers have laid so much stress on this that one would sup- 
pose children could be loved only by inert and ignorant 
parents. It is in fact charming to see the heavy eyes of the 
Moroccan father light up when a brown grasshopper baby 
jumps on his knee, and the unfeigned tenderness with which 
the childless women of the harem caress the babies of their 
happier rivals. But the sentimentalist, moved by this dis- 
play of family feeling, would do well to consider the lives 
of these much-petted children. Ignorance, unhealthiness, 
and a precocious sexual initiation prevail in all classes. 
Education consists in learning by heart endless passages of 


the Koran, and amusement in assisting at spectacles that 
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would be unintelligible to western children, but that the 
pleasantries of the harem make perfectly comprehensible 
to Moroccan infancy. At eight or nine the little girls are 
married, at twelve the son of the house is “given his first 
negress”; and thereafter, in the rich and leisured class, 
both sexes live till old age in an atmosphere of sensuality 
without seduction. 

The young son of the house led me back across the court, 
where the negresses were still shrieking and scurrying, and 
passing to and fro like a stage-procession with the vain 
paraphernalia of a tea that never came. Our host still 
smiled from his cushions, resigned to oriental delays. To 
distract the impatient westerners, a servant unhooked from 
the wall the cage of a gently-cooing ringdove. It was 
brought to us, still cooing, and looked at me with the same 
resigned and vacant eyes as the ladies I had just left. As 
it was being restored to its hook, the slaves lolling about the 
entrance door scattered respectfully at the approach of a 
handsome man of about thirty, with delicate features and 
a black beard. Crossing the court, he stopped to kiss the 
shoulder of our host, who introduced him as his eldest son, 
the husband of one or two of the little pale wives with whom 
I had been exchanging platitudes. 

From the increasing agitation of the negresses it became 
evident that the ceremony of tea-making had been post- 
poned till his arrival. A metal tray bearing a Britannia 
samovar and teapot was placed on the tiles of the court, 
and squatting beside it the newcomer gravely proceeded to 
infuse the mint. Suddenly the cotton hangings fluttered 
again, and a tiny child in the scantest of smocks rushed out 
and scampered across the court. Our venerable host, 
stretching out rapturous arms, caught the fugitive to his 
bosom, where the little boy lay like a squirrel, watching us 
with great sidelong eyes. He was the last-born of the patri- 
arch, and the youngest brother of the majestic bearded 
gentleman engaged in tea-making. While he was still in 
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his father’s arms two more sons appeared: charming almond- 
eyed schoolboys returning from their Koran-class, escorted 
by their slaves. All the sons greeted each other affection- 
ately, and caressed with almost feminine tenderness the 
dancing brown baby so lately added to their ranks; and 
finally, to crown this scene of domestic intimacy, the three 
negresses, their gigantic effort at last accomplished, passed 
about the glasses of steaming mint and the trays of gazelles’ 
horns and white sugar-cakes. 


Marrakech 


The farther one travels from the Mediterranean and 
Europe the closer the curtains of the women’s quarters are 
drawn. The only harem in which we were allowed an inter- 
preter was that of the Sultan himself: in the private harems 
of Fez and Rabat a French-speaking relative transmitted 
(or professed to transmit) our remarks; in Marrakech, the 
great nobleman and dignitary who kindly invited me to 
visit his household was deaf to our hint that the presence of 
a lady from one of the French government schools might 
facilitate our intercourse. 

When we drove up to his palace, one of the stateliest in 
Marrakech, the street was thronged with clansmen and 
clients. Dignified merchants in white muslin, whose grooms 
held white mules saddled with rose-colored velvet, warriors 
from the Atlas wearing the corkscrew ringlets which are a 
sign of military prowess, Jewish traders in black gabardines, 
leather-gaitered peasant women with chickens and cheese, 
and beggars rolling their blind eyes or exposing their fly- 
plastered sores, were gathered in oriental promiscuity about 
the great man’s door; while under the archway stood a group 
of youths and warlike-looking older men who were evidently 
of his own clan. 

The Caid’s chamberlain, a middle-aged man of dignified 
appearance, advanced to meet us between bowing clients 
and tradesmen. He led us through cool passages lined with 
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the intricate mosaic-work of Fez, past beggars sitting on 
stone benches and whining out their blessings, and pale 
Fazi craftsmen laying a floor of delicate tiles. The Caid is 
a passionate lover of Arab architecture. His splendid 
house, which is not yet finished, has been planned and deco- 
rated on the lines of the old Imperial palaces; and when a 
few years of sun and rain and oriental neglect have worked 
their way on its cedar-wood and gilding and ivory stucco, 
it will have the same faded loveliness as the fairy palaces of 
Fez. 

In a garden where fountains splashed and roses climbed 
among cypresses, the Caid himself awaited us. This great 
fighter and loyal friend of France is a magnificent eagle- 
beaked man, brown, lean, and sinewy, with vigilant eyes 
looking out under his carefully draped muslin turban, and 
negroid lips half-hidden by a close black beard. 

Tea was prepared in the familiar setting: a long arcaded 
room, with painted ceiling and richly stuccoed walls. All 
around were ranged the usual mattresses, covered with 
striped ticking and piled with muslin cushions. A bedstead 
of brass, imitating a Louis XVI cane bed, and adorned with 
brass garlands and bows, was throned on the usual platform; 
and the only other ornaments were a few clocks and bunches 
of wax flowers under glass. Like all orientals, this hero of 
the Atlas, who spends half his life with his fighting clansmen 
in a mediaeval stronghold among the snows, and the other 
half rolling in a sixty horse-power motor over smooth French 
roads, seéms unaware of any degrees of beauty or appropri- 
ateness in objects of European design, and places against 
the exquisite mosaics and traceries of his Fazi craftsmen the 
tawdriest bric-a-brac of the cheap department store. 

While tea was being served I noticed a tiny negress, not 
more than six or seven years old, who stood motionless in 
the embrasure of an archway. Like most of the Moroccan 
slaves, even in the greatest households, she was shabbily, 


almost raggedly, dressed. A dirty gandourah of striped 
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muslin covered her faded caftan, and a cheap kerchief was 
wound above her mournful and precocious little face. 
With preternatural vigilance she watched each movement 
of the Caid, who never spoke to her, looked at her, or made 
her the slightest perceptible sign, but whose least wish she 
instantly divined, refilling his tea-cup, passing the plates of 
sweets, or removing our empty glasses, in obedience to some 
secret telegraphy on which her whole being hung. 

The Caid is a great man. He and his famous elder brother, 
holding the southern marches of Morocco against alien ene- 
mies and internal rebellion, played a preponderant part in 
the defense of the French colonies in North Africa during 
the long struggle of the war. Enlightened, cultivated, a 
friend of the arts, a scholar and diplomatist, he seems, 
unlike many orientals, to have selected the best in assimilat- 
ing European influences. Yet when I looked at the tiny 
creature watching him with those anxious, joyless eyes I felt 
more the abyss that slavery and the seraglio put between 
the most Europeanized Mahometan and the western con- 
ception of life. The Caid’s little black slaves are well- 
known in Morocco, and behind the sad child leaning in the 
archway stood all the shadowy evils of the social system 
that hangs like a millstone about the neck of Islam. 

Presently a handsome tattered negress came across the 
garden to invite me to the harem. Captain de and 
his wife, who had accompanied me, were old friends of the 
Chief’s, and it was owing to this that the jealously guarded 
doors of the women’s quarters were opened to Mme. de —— 
and myself. We followed the negress to a marble-paved 
court where pigeons fluttered and strutted about the central 
fountain. From under a trellised arcade hung with linen 
curtains several ladies‘came forward. They greeted my 
companion with exclamations of delight; then they led us 
into the usual commonplace room with divans and white- 
washed walls. Even in the most sumptuous Moroccan 
palaces little care seems to be expended on the fittings of 
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the women’s quarters; unless, indeed, the room in which 
visitors are received corresponds with a_ boarding-school 
“parlor,” and the personal touch is reserved for the private 
apartments. 

The ladies who greeted us were more richly dressed than 
any I had seen except the Sultan’s favorites; but their 
faces were more distinguished, more European in outline, 
than those of the round-cheeked beauties of Rabat. My 
companions had told me that the Caid’s harem was recruited 
from Georgia, and that the ladies receiving us had been 
brought up in the relative freedom of life in Constantinople; 
and it was easy to read in their wistfully smiling eyes memo- 
ries of a life unknown to the passive daughters of Morocco. 

They appeared to make no secret of their regrets, for 
presently one of them, with a smile, called my attention to 
some faded photographs hanging over the divan. They 
represented groups of plump, provincial-looking young 
women in dowdy European ball-dresses; and it required an 
effort of the imagination to believe that the lovely creatures 
in velvet caftans, with delicately tattooed temples under 
complicated head-dresses, and hennaed feet crossed on 
muslin cushions, were the same as the beaming frumps in 
the photographs. But to the sumptuously-clad exiles these 
faded photographs and ugly dresses represented freedom, 
happiness, and all they had forfeited when fate (probably in 
the shape of an opulent Hebrew couple “travelling with their 
daughters’’) carried them from the Bosphorus to the Atlas. 

As in the other harems I had visited, perfect equality 
seemed to prevail among the ladies, and while they chatted 
with Mme. de , whose few words of Arabic had loosed 





their tongues, I tried to guess which was the favorite, or at 
least the first in rank. My choice wavered between the 
pretty pale creature with a ferronniére across her temples 
and a tea-rose caftan veiled in blue gauze, and the nut-brown 
beauty in red velvet hung with pearls, whose languid attitude 
and long-lidded eyes were so like the Keepsake portraits 
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of Byron’s Haidee. Or was it perhaps the third, less pretty 
but more vivid and animated, who sat behind the tea-tray 
and mimicked so expressively a soldier shouldering his 
rifle, and another falling dead, in her effort to ask us “when 
the dreadful war would be over”? Perhaps . . . Unless, 
indeed, it were the handsome octoroon, slightly older than 
the others, but even more splendidly dressed, so free and 
noble in her movements, and treated by the others with 
such friendly deference. 

I was struck by the fact that among them all there was 
not a child; it was the first harem without brown babies 
that I had seen in that prolific land. Presently one of the 
ladies asked Mme. de about her children; in reply, she 
enquired for the Caid’s little boy, the son of his wife who had 
died. The ladies’ faces lit up wistfully, a slave was given 
an order, and presently a large-eyed ghost of a child was 
brought into the room. 

Instantly all the bracelet-laden arms were held out to the 
dead woman’s son; and as I watched the weak little body 
hung with amulets and the heavy head covered with thin 
curls pressed against a brocaded bosom, I was reminded of 
one of the coral-hung child-Christs of Crivelli standing, livid 
and waxen, on the knee of a splendidly dressed Madonna. 

The poor baby on whom such hopes and ambitions hung 
stared at us with a solemn, unamused gaze. Would all his 
pretty mothers, his eyes seemed to ask, succeed in bringing 
him to maturity in spite of the parched summers of the 
south and the stifling existence of the harem? It was 
evident that no precaution had been neglected to protect 
him from maleficent influences and the danger that walks 
by night, for his frail neck and wrists were hung with innum- 
erable charms: Koranic verses, Soudanese incantations, 
and images of forgotten idols in amber and coral and horn 
and ambergris. Perhaps they will ward off the powers of 
evil, and let him grow up to shoulder the burden of the 
great Caids of the south. 














FRANCE AND AMERICA IN PEACE 


By Firmin Roz 


HERE is certainly a general desire in France and the 
United States to see the two countries draw closer 
together. On both sides, surprise has been felt at the dis- 
covery of so much affinity and sympathy. The intimate 
contact which the war has brought about must be kept 
up. It is the duty of both countries to see to it that the ties 
of friendship formed in the brotherhood of common sacrifice 
shall not be loosened. Moreover, this unity would seem 
to be a necessity for the future, because the problems of 
the new era cannot be solved, or even broached, without 
cordial co-operation between France and America. But we 
must look upon this duty from a practical standpoint. It 
is not enough to say in an after-dinner speech that we ought 
“to bind tighter the bonds of the two sister republics.” 
We want something more definite, more concrete. 

A French magazine, “La Vie,” in a special number devoted 
to the question, how we can become more closely united 
with America, has published twenty-four replies, all of which 
came from intelligent readers: university professors, schol- 
ars, men of letters, an admiral, an artist, a deputy. It 
would be equally desirable to conduct another inquiry of 
like nature among manufacturers, merchants, and financiers. 


By discussions of this kind ideas are defined and the way is | 


cleared for action. 

Work along these lines was begun some ten years ago, 
thanks to the initiative and efforts of the Comité France- 
Amérique, founded in 1909 and presided over by M. Gabriel 
Hanotaux of the Académie Francaise, a former Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. It is not, perhaps, without interest to 
recall in connection with this committee that it had an 
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honored ancestor, whose story M. Jusserand, French 
Ambassador to the United States, has recently told in a 
work of charming erudition, “‘With Americans of Past and 
Present Days.” This was the Société Gallo-Américaine, 
founded in 1787 by J. P. Brissot, the future member of the 
National Convention, with Crévecoeur and several other 
friends. The members got together to discuss the mutual 
welfare of France and the United States. The particular 
purpose of the association was to put the two nations in a 
position to know each other better and to bring the French- 
man and the American nearer together. The society was 
to import from America and publish books as well as news- 
papers, the text of laws, the proceedings of Congress. It 
was “to welcome Americans whose business should call 
them to France and whose knowledge would enable them 
to impart useful information there.” It was considered 
of first importance that the society “in order to be useful 
to the two nations” should be composed of men capable 
of serious and concentrated work. 

This is also the programme of the Comité France-Amér- 
ique. The chairman of the committee, M. Gabriel Hanotaux, 
who is particularly well qualified to answer a questionnaire 
like that of “La Vie,” has laid down a very sensible and 
workable principle which he thinks should direct all efforts 
aimed at the development of Franco-American relations: 
“‘ Ask the various French organizations, official and private, 
to get in touch and keep in touch with the corresponding 
organizations in the United States. For example, chambers 
of commerce and universities, corporations and associations 
of producers, assemblies and administrative bodies, might 
well enter into direct and intimate relationships with 
very happy effects. In the many different lines of activity, 
each country would give suggestions to the other, which 
would be received chiefly by men competent to understand 
them and the most likely to turn them to good account.” 

This is what has happened during the war and the period 
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of the Peace Conference. American engineers have taken 
part in the Congrés du Génie Civil at Paris. We have 
received a great many visits from Congressmen, delegates 
of the American Federation of Labor, special representatives 
of newspapers and magazines. The different delegations 
have enjoyed intercourse with Frenchmen of the same 
interests, and this has proved the best way to obtain 
valuable results. 

Here, then, is the principle which should be applied to 
intellectual relations between France and America. The 
universities are obviously foremost among the organizations 
that can be used to further such relations. As a matter of 
fact, a beginning in this work was made several years ago, 
and it should now be continued on a larger scale. Two 
principal courses of action are at the disposal of the universi- 
ties: the exchange of professors and the exchange of students. 
But one serious difficulty comes up with regard to the 
students. Our universities in France are made up exclu- 
sively of lecture rooms, laboratories, and libraries. They 
have no facilities for community life. 

This is a matter that troubles Frenchmen and Americans 
who have at heart the development of affiliations between 
the universities of the two countries. Professor Maurice 
Caullery of the Sorbonne, who lived for several months 
in America and published a remarkable book on “Uni- 
versités et la Vie Scientifique aux Etats-Unis,’’ has made a 
special study, with a few of his colleagues, of the solution 
of this problem. He writes in reply to the inquiry of “La 
Vie”: “Let us facilitate the coming together of the young 
men of the two countries by the exchange of students, and 
let us welcome young Americans in Paris and in the prov- 
inces. In Paris a building for American students is to be 
erected immediately. May it be popular, and may it 
reveal to our students the charm and benefits of the com- 
radeship and community life of young Americans.” At the 
University of Paris and at our sixteen regional universities— 
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Aix, Marseilles, Alger, Besancon, Bordeaux, Caen, Cler- 
mont, Dijon, Grenoble, Lille, Lyons, Montpellier, Nancy, 
Poitiers, Rennes, Toulouse—committees are being formed 
to look after the interests of foreign students, particularly 
Americans. These committees will not confine themselves 
to advising the individual about choice of courses; they will 
give him all the necessary information on practical matters 
and will find for him a family with which he can live and 
“feel quite at home.”’ 

Since Professor Caullery wrote to this effect, the plan he 
described has been in part carried out. It was necessary 
to make haste and improvise in the emergency an organiza- 
tion that would meet the situation. The American army 
temporarily transformed several thousand young officers 
and enlisted men into students of our universities. Paris 
took as its share two thousand of them. The university 
succeeded in finding accommodations for almost all, and 
special courses were arranged for them, notably, thorough 
instruction in French civilization. Everywhere they were 
cordially welcomed, and all possible pains were taken to 
make their stay profitable and pleasant. At the universities 
to which they came in successive groups—as at Nancy 
and Besangon—an impressive meeting was held in their 
honor either towards the middle of their stay or towards the 
end. On the other hand, at Clermont-Ferrand, at Mont- 
pellier, and at Bordeaux the rectors of the universities gave 
receptions that took on the character of veritable fétes of 
Franco-American friendship. At the University of Bordeaux 
the American students were particularly touched by the fact 
that they were received at such a function together with 
the French students returning from the army. 

Take, as an example of the arrangements made for 
American students in France, the reception given at 
the ancient University of Montpellier, where Rabelais 
studied. There were seven hundred Americans here, 
and it was no easy task to find places for them to 
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live in a town already overcrowded—its population had 
increased during the war from eighty thousand to one 
hundred and ten thousand. However, this difficulty was 
overcome. Two hundred of the men were housed in the 
Petit Lycée, a large building with a beautiful garden. Here 
were also set up the offices, the stores, and the club managed 
by the Y. M. C. A. The president of the Committee on 
Foreign Students at Montpellier, M. Jules Valéry, professor 
of law, said that their good behavior and gentlemanliness 
were highly appreciated by all classes of society and brought 
them invitations from all sides. They started a newspaper, 
“The Soldier Student,’’ which was printed on the press of 
the “‘ Petit Méridional,”’ of which it formed a sort of weekly 
supplement. Another local paper, “L’Eclair,” gave a recep- 
tion in honor of the boys and printed a supplement dedi- 
cated to them. And so there grew up here a flourishing 
and cordial Franco-American union. 

Side by side with these temporary organizations, prepara- 
tions were made for one that will be permanent. The 
American University Union in Europe, so competently and 
enthusiastically managed by Professor Nettleton of Yale, has 
undertaken to create in Paris a headquarters for American 
students and for American educational interests in France. 
This Maison des Etudiants will be at the same time a 
headquarters for Frenchmen who desire information about 
schools and colleges in the United States, and a place where 
Americans can return the hospitality which they have 
received from their French friends. But, above all, this 
organization will bear witness that Frenchmen and Ameri- 
cans are and will remain allies in peace as in war, to the 
great end of drawing closer together the intellectual interests 
of France and America and, in a larger sense, of reuniting 
the Latin and Anglo-Saxon civilizations. For the Maison 
des Etudiants the Municipal Council of Paris has given a 
superb site in the midst of its educational institutions. 
Mr. Nettleton expressed appreciation of this gift in words 
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at once impressive and moving: “For us, for all the Allied 
peoples, the soil of France is sacred soil. It is consecrated 
by sacrifices in which we have shared. In the most tragic 
moments of the war France never dreamed of yielding a 
single inch of soil to force of arms; but she does not hesitate 
to yield a portion of this soil to the force of friendship.” 
Who can doubt but a friendship thus sealed will be 
indestructible? 

It is important not to restrict exchanges of teachers and 
students to the higher institutions alone. We have in 
France a well-developed system of secondary schools, which 
resembles and, by an old tradition of culture, is connected 
with the work of the high schools in the United States and 
the undergraduate work in American universities. We have 
also normal schools for teachers who expect to go into the 
primary grades. In these two classes of institutions, the 
exchange of teachers and scholars would be desirable. 
For the pupils in these schools this would be easier to arrange 
than in the case of the universities, because our lycées, 
colléges, and écoles normales are on the order of boarding 
schools. The boy or girl can live in them at very moderate 
expense. 

Our academies and scientific and literary societies can 
also do much for the intellectual rapprochement of the two 
countries. There is now in the United States an American 
Academy of Arts and Letters, whose founders evidently 
had in mind the réle that the Académie Frangaise plays 
with us, since they aimed to establish a society of scholars 
and artists through which the American spirit might attain 
to full consciousness and definite expression. It would be 
most interesting if this academy should enter into inter- 
course with our Académie Francaise, our Académie des 
Beaux-Arts, and also with two other bodies of our Institut 
de France: the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres 
and the Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques. As 
for the Académie des Sciences, whose work requires special 
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initiation, and our medical, agricultural, and horticultural 
societies, they would find, undoubtedly, corresponding asso- 
ciations in America. The same thing is true of our organiza- 
tions for social work—the charities, for example, and the 
Ligue Nationale contre l’Alcoolisme. All these societies 
could, to begin with, exchange publications. Afterward 
they could exchange visits. Many Americans who come 
to France, and equally Frenchmen who go to America, fail 
to take advantage of the opportunity for intercourse through 
these societies with their colleagues who are interested in 
the same questions and would get so much pleasure from the 
meeting. 

Outside of the special groups, through whose medium 
relations between certain classes of Americans and French- 
men can be established, it is by books and magazines that 
the broader intellectual affiliations are fostered. 

We have in France few periodicals for the general reader, 
but these are excellent. They ought to be introduced into 
America and the better American magazines introduced 
into France. Let us make use at first—in order to blaze 
a trail—of the main avenues of communication: the 
public and circulating libraries, the universities, and the 
clubs. Here readers could come to know the leading 
periodicals of the other country, and it is to be hoped that 
they would afterward subscribe individually to this or that 
magazine, which they could thus choose intelligently because 
it suited their tastes and their needs. Little by little, the 
reading of magazines selected in this way would become 
a habit, and through them a person could perfect himself 
in the language of another country, familiarize himself with 
its ideas, and learn to know it. 

When it comes to books, their choice presents a serious 
difficulty. The literary tradition of France is a tradition 
of liberty, and liberty in literature as in politics often degen- 
erates into license. Madame Roland’s famous mot at the 
time of the Revolution: “Liberty, what crimes are com- 
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mitted in thy name!” can be applied only too easily to 
literature. Under the pretext that hypocrisy is a vice and 
sincerity a virtue and that nature and truth must be re- 
spected, the realists and the naturalists have spilled over 
into lamentable excess. Logic, which is characteristic of 
the French spirit, carries it farther than that of other races 
in the application of a formula or the development of a 
system of thought. What is still more serious, the formula 
soon becomes a stereotyped process, a receipt for produc- 
tion that enables the disciples to outstrip the master and 
imitators to utilize more or less easily the same means to 
attain the same success. It has also produced an actual 
divorce between literature and life—a literature artificial 
and debased, to which the home and the public library are 
strictly closed. 

Unfortunately, it is this literature that is exported. The 
publisher or his agent, who treats books as common mer- 
chandise, recognizes only two classes, those on which he 
makes big profits and those on which the profits are less. 
When a book may be easily brought out with generous 
commissions to bolster it up, the exporter looks upon it 
with favor. On the other hand, when a good book—a 
masterpiece, even—is not a commercial proposition, it runs 
the risk of being forever unknown beyond France. The 
international book trade ought to be carried on with the 
greatest care. There are books that express truly the 
genius of France, that give accurate analyses, faithful de- 
scriptions; there are others that have no significance; still 
others that are poor and false. When French readers can 
themselves be deceived in their books—and it is true that 
their taste is too often perverted—what can be expected 
of foreign readers? 

French books, which should be one of the means of spread- 
ing our civilization, have certainly done us a great deal of 
harm outside of France. It is the same with the theatre. 
Not only do our guests see acted plays that give them an 
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impression damaging to our country; but these plays are 
read abroad even more widely than our other books. It is 
extremely important to understand how a theatre industry 
has grown up in Paris that often does more credit to the 
technical cleverness of our playwrights than to the moral 
truth of their pictures. Paris attracts more foreigners than 
any other city in Europe. It is in this respect a true cos- 
mopolis. Around these visitors—for them and thanks to 
them—a big business of luxury and a profitable traffic in 
pleasure have grown up: imposing restaurants, brilliant 
cafés, elegant shops—all of them places that the Frenchman 
hardly knows and never frequents. It is in this artificial 
world of the “boulevard” that the theatre industry has 
developed. We already possessed the “esprit du boule- 
vard,” which was not the true French spirit, or was, at any 
rate, only a very small part of it. Then there was added 
to this a certain boldness of language, a tendency to freedom 
in expression—for it is the French way to be outspoken. 
Imperceptibly this boldness became the worst sort of 
license, where grossness too often took the place of wit. 

It is this unsavory mixture, having nothing really French, 
that strangers are shown, and by that they are to judge our 
race. This is the memory they take away with them from 
Paris—from the Paris of the Sainte-Chapelle, of Notre- 
Dame, of the Louvre, of the Invalides, and the Arc de 
Triomphe de l’Etoile; the Paris of history and art, of 
libraries and museums, of great schools and the oldest 
university in the world; the Paris of Boileau, of Moliére, 
and Voltaire; the Paris of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
century salons; the Paris that has in all times inspired kings, 
statesmen, scholars, artists; the Paris that Theodore Roose- 
velt, speaking to us at the home of Ambassador Bacon, 
called “the Mecca of modern civilization.” 

Too many Americans have seen that one side of Paris, 
and for this reason they are liable to confound the whole 
of France and likewise the whole of Paris with the “boule- 
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vard”; for the same reason they are deceived by the quality 
which is characteristic to a large degree of our stage. 

But there are not enough Americans who like to enter 
into the intimacy of our life, into our homes. Intellectual 
relationships need to be supplemented by relations that are 
more intimate, more personal. We have attempted to 
establish something of this sort between American officers 
and French families during the time of war and demobiliza- 
tion. The work of the “French Homes,” started by 
Madame Edouard de Billy, the wife of the late Deputy 
French High Commissioner at Washington, was the principal 
effort in this field. There have been others. But noth- 
ing is more difficult than to organize personal relationships. 
They will increase quite naturally ‘in proportion as contacts 
are made, following the principle already described, among 
various groups of Frenchmen and corresponding groups of 
Americans. Friendly ties will be the logical consequence 
of exchanges of professors and students, of business men and 
manufacturers and artists, and these will in turn facilitate 
the exchanges from which they have resulted. Therefore, 
we should work first of all for the exchange of people, 
books, magazines, and information. They are the chief 
sources from which other good things will come to help 
forward the friendship and unity of the two countries. 

Our friendship and unity, precisely because they increase 
our common strength, are disquieting to the common 
enemy. He will leave nothing undone to weaken them. 
His propaganda is desperate. After trying to stir up the 
French against the Americans and failing pitifully, he 
attempted to stir up the Americans against the French. 
Americans have been everywhere welcome in France. 
They have been received as crusaders for justice and right. 
They were admired by the public, and the heart of the 
nation was touched when these generous adventurers came 
from so far away to espouse its cause. When the American 
troops took part in the fighting, their bravery aroused 
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enthusiasm. It should be remembered that the extraor- 
dinary popularity of the Americans with the French was 
so great as to excite jealousy in the older allies of France, 
who felt that they were neglected for the newcomers. 

German propagandists then strove tospread among French 
workmen the idea that the Americans had come not to 
fight but to labor, and that they would take the places in 
the factories of native workers, who would thus be released 
for service at the front; and that, in addition, the Americans 
would be paid dear for their co-operation and would stay 
in the country to exploit it for their own benefit. This 
perfidious attack had no effect. Those who had based 
their hope on it now put it the other way round. As they 
had been unable to detach France from the Americans, they 
now tried to detach the Americans from France. They 
said to them: “The French do not like you. They have 
never liked you. They wanted you in the hour of danger 
when they needed you. Now that the danger is over, 
they have only one idea and that is to get rid of you as fast 
as possible.” Various publications spread broadside in 
the United States these atrocious calumnies and clumsy 
lies; and the French press took up the extraordinary arti- 
cles that appeared in them. A Los Angeles newspaper 
dared to say that an American soldier could not take ten 
steps in the streets of Paris without being insulted by the 
crowd. American soldiers who return to their country will 
do justice to such impostures. But the Germans have 
shown us how unbridled will be the propaganda which will 
attempt to separate in peace the allies and friends that the 
war has drawn together in cordial and brotherly union. “i 
Is there not here the best proof that the enemy considers 
this result vital, aiming to bring it about at any price? 
It behooves us now to oppose it at any price and to stand 
heartily united. 

The petty difficulties of the long months of waiting and 
inaction that followed the heroic period of the war ought ) 
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not to make American soldiers forget the sublime reality 
with which they were in touch. Peace has come sud- 
denly, the enthusiasm of battle has gone, the effort is 
relaxed. To-day the wonderful French soldiers who 
endured fifty-two months of war—and what war!—show 
their fatigue. For their part, the American soldiers, thrust 
back abruptly into the régime of peace, could not help 
resuming the petty jealousies of everyday life and being 
conscious of a thousand unpleasant details: the high cost 
of living that seemed to them exploitation; the inadequacy 
of our public services so terribly disorganized by mobiliza- 
tion, by military necessities, and the unprecedented require- 
ments of the nation; devastated regions; the exodus of 
refugees; the return of the repatriated and the prisoners. 
Yes: it is true that many things have gone badly in this 
country of ours that has been so shaken—in this country 
which has sacrificed everything for its defense, for the 
defense of civilization and liberty in peril of death. But our 
American friends are too generous not to judge fairly. We 
are confident that they will not turn their backs on us from an 
impulse of ill-humor, and that the oscillations of an economic 
order seeking to recover its equilibrium will not cause 
them to forget the marvellous spiritual élan of the French 
nation from August 1, 1914, to November 11, 1918; the 
indomitable courage of the victors of the Marne, the Yser, 
Verdun, and the friendly welcome they gave to the armies 
of General Pershing. 

There is another danger against which Frenchmen would 
like to put their American friends on their guard. The 
American troops who have occupied territory in the Rhine 
region have found there a country perfectly ordered and 
relatively prosperous. It has not been invaded nor con- 
vulsed by devastations. Its inhabitants have been com- 
manded to show themselves friendly to the American soldiers, 
and all possible precautions have been taken to make a good 
impression and to provoke among them comparisons 
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unfavorable to France—to poor France, mutilated, bleeding, 
and systematically devastated by scientific barbarism. 
But when the American soldiers have returned home and 
have gone over in their minds their experience as a whole, 
they will understand all these things. 

’ There are other Americans in France, who have seen only 
the derangement of the country, the difficulties and faults : 
of its present state. All kinds of missions, delegates of 
societies or groups, newspaper correspondents, wish to 
visit our battlefields, our devastated regions, our redeemed 
provinces. Many of them have come under various titles 
to follow the work of the Peace Conference. They see a 
Paris rather badly disorganized, where they have some 
trouble in finding a place to live, where the transportation 
service has become defective through terrible overwork. 
They see provincial towns whose normal life has been 
upset by the drastic mobilization, by the intensive develop- 
ment of war industries, and by the endless streams of the 
refugees, the repatriated, the troops of the Allies. Travel- 
lers often have the disagreeable experience of finding broken 
windows in railway cars and of not finding rooms inthe hotels. 

It is a still graver matter that Americans feel they are 

being robbed in France. French business, it is true, 
profiting by the complete collapse of the ordinary equilib- 
rium between supply and demand, has shown itself greedy 
of gain. But individual intentions are small matters beside 
the play of economic forces. For more than four years of 
war, France has been bled white. By reason of the immense 
armies that lived on our soil, consumption increased, while 
at the same time production decreased; and the lack of a 
cargo space reduced, and finally stopped, importation. 
All goods and provisions became scarce. Prices rose and 
the raising of salaries stimulated demand. Then the 
merchant, who was obliged to put up the prices, and who 
saw the value of money falling, certainly did lose his sense of 
proportion. 
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He was encouraged by the generosity of our allies, prin- 
cipally the English and the Americans. They brought into 
France a great deal of money and were clearly disposed to 
spend it. They were not easily restrained by difficulties 
that they could surmount, by obstacles that they could 
overcome. Rather than put themselves to much trouble— 
perhaps in vain—to obtain what they wanted at the proper 
price, they thought the surer and quicker way was to 
overpay for it. If they afterward complained of having 
paid too dearly, they at least realized their part in the 
responsibility. 

It is our privilege to lay bare before our American friends 
all our difficulties that they may have them before their eyes 
and touch them with their hands. If we could give the 
actual facts and figures, if Americans could know exactly 
how many of our men were mobilized in the course of the 
war and what proportion of our able-bodied men this 
number represented, how many men we transported both 
of our own and the Allies, what the transportation of arms 
and ammunitions amounted to, what was the actual falling 
off in farm labor, and, above all, how much invasion and war 
on our own soil cost in mines, factories, and trade, we could 
render account, at least to a large degree, for the difficulties 
of living in France to-day and the inordinate rise in prices. 
We should also make our American allies understand how 
we ourselves, before all others and more than all others, 
are the victims of this rise, because we have had to endure 
it, not as transients temporarily, but from the first day, and 
we shall have to endure it to the end. What disadvantages 
we have to face in this country where life was easy, goods 
reasonable, rents moderate! Many of the farmers and the 
rural landowners have not been able to cultivate their fields. 
Many of the property owners in cities have not received 
any rents. The French bourgeoisie of the liberal type and 
the middle class are suffering severely. They bear with 
dignity hardships which in most families are aggravated by 
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cruel griefs. If our friends knew all this, they would not 
forget it in the face of petty difficulties that irritate them 
or details that inconvenience them. 

A more serious cause of friction is the alleged divergence 
of viewpoints at the Peace Conference. Ever since the 
signing of the armistice, Germany has counted on dividing 
the Allies and has hoped that the coalition formed in the 
stress of war necessity would not survive. It is true that 
the Allies have distinct interests and that on some points 
they have been antagonistic. But they have one great 
common interest which towers above all the others—the 
consolidation of the results of victory so dearly bought. 
The peace delegates differed as to means; but they had in 
view the same end. France is profoundly convinced that 
President Wilson more than any other man in the world 
has this end at heart, and she feels that in this respect the 
American people as a whole are behind him. She saw in 
him more than the recognized and responsible head of the 
nation; she received him with brilliant demonstrations of 
friendship and respect. Treaties of peace will be duly 
signed. But treaties are one thing, peace is another. What- 
ever the treaties may stipulate, peace will not be assured 
unless the four Allied powers—the United States, England, 
France, and Italy—stand firmly united. In this future 
solidarity, friendship between France and America is an 
essential element, which is destined, perhaps, to play the 
leading réle. Neither in France nor in the United States 
can we allow ourselves to forget that just as French blood 
was shed in 1776 on American soil, so American blood was 
shed on French soil in 1917 and 1918, and that the alliance 
thus sealed must live forever cherished and sacred. 

















BELGIUM SINCE THE ARMISTICE 
By Em1te CAMMAERTS 


HEN I returned to Belgium after the signing of the 
armistice, I expected to find the country in a 
state of deep moral depression. Through many com- 
patriots who had succeeded in escaping from the Belgian 
prison during the last years of the war, I knew something 
of the methods employed by the enemy to ruin the country 
economically and morally, and it seemed to me that four 
years of such a régime were enough to wreck the strongest 
physique and to crush the staunchest spirit. I was there- 
fore agreeably surprised to find the people intensely alive. 
To hear the cheering which went on for days and days in 
the streets of Bruges, Ghent, Antwerp, and Brussels when 
the Belgian armies entered these towns, to see the radiant 
faces of wives and children meeting their liberators, to 
witness the excited conversations in the smoky cafés—one 
would never have believed that Belgium had just gone 
through the severest ordeal that can be inflicted on any 
nation, that she had lost almost all her wealth and had 
fought for so long a silent and helpless battle. 

Things are never at first exactly what you expect they 
will be. Human nature is always ready to spring surprises 
on those who attempt to gauge its resources. But if I had 
made a mistake in imagining a mournful return, I would 
have made another—and a graver one—had I allowed myself 
to believe in these appearances of happiness. It did not take 
much sympathy and understanding to feel the strain behind 
the feverish excitement and to guess the tears behind the 
songs and laughter. When King Albert visited Brussels 
amid the wild cheers of his people, an abnormal number of 
women and children fainted in the crowd and had to be 
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carried away on stretchers. Apart from the change notice- 
able on the faces of relatives and friends, whom these four 
years of anxiety had affected more than ten years of peace 
could have done, anybody acquainted with the ways and 
manners of the Belgian people would have noticed evident 
signs of despondency and exhaustion. 

And then, gradually, as I talked to my compatriots and 
compared notes with them, I began to understand the 
reasons for this artificial outburst of energy. They were 
really tired and worn out. If the well-to-do had not suffered 
great physical privations, they looked remarkably as if 
they had. Moral anxiety, responsibility, the fact that 
they had often been obliged to stand between the people 
and the enemy, had left their marks. But among all classes 
one psychological experience was the same: strength neces- 
sary for resisting the enemy had been founded on patriotism 
and pride, on self-sacrifice and on the belief that the whole 
world was watching their struggle and admiring their efforts. 
Cut off from the other Allied nations since October, 1914, 
fed for all these years on scraps of news brought to them 
by our propagandists, they had preserved the childlike 
and pathetic faith of the earlier days. They did not realize 
that their situation had altered, that they were no longer 
on the front of the stage. Nothing had changed for them. 

Deliverance had come very late, but they greeted it just 
as they would have greeted it had it taken place in 1915 
instead of 1918. Having heard nothing but what they 
were pleased to call “German lies” (which they system- 
atically ignored) and eloquent eulogies of Belgian resistance 
and Belgian heroism, they greeted their liberators as Andro- 
meda might have greeted Perseus—as if most of the Allied 
efforts of the war had been undertaken for their sake, as if 
everything depended on them and all other conflicts were 
merely side issues. It was pathetic to watch the pride 
with which they showed their war trophies, the tombs of 
their martyrs, the’ record of their fines, confinements, even 
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to the wool, brass, and rubber they had succeeded in conceal- 
ing in their houses. They also had fought their battles, with 
other weapons; they also had suffered bitterly, as much 
as the soldiers in the trenches—more even, since no physical 
sufferings could be compared with their moral ordeal. I 
still remember a long discussion between a nurse and her 
sister, a Brussels woman, on this subject, the nurse insisting 
on the misery she had witnessed behind the Yser lines and 
the sister enlarging upon the horrors of German occupation, 
deportation, imprisonment, spying, and the terrible prob- 
lem of food. We were travelling, at the time, in an 
ambulance car. The discussion lasted from Brussels to 
Bruges. I was relieved when we arrived at last, for never 
was friendship put to a sterner test. 

This is a matter that should be clearly understood. Not 
only was the spirit of the population during the war 
thoroughly admirable, but its very narrow-mindedness 
was an element of strength. It is easy enough for those 
who lived outside to sneer at Belgian exaggerations; but 
they were vital to the prolonged and desperate resistance 
offered by a disarmed and helpless people to a strong and 
cunningenemy. The preservation of the self-centred enthu- 
siasm of 1914 was essential to the preservation of Belgian 
nationality. It may have been an illusion, but to this illu- 
sion Belgium owes her life. 

This, then, was the secret of the outburst which greeted 
the armistice and of the mad cheering that went on as the 
victorious Belgian and Allied troops entered town after 
town, pushing before them the retreating enemy. To the 
deliverers, the liberation may have been merely a glor:ous 
pageant of war. To the delivered, it meant the end of all 
trouble, of all misery, the sudden advent of a new era, the 
turning of a new leaf—a golden leaf—a time of joy and 
prosperity which would repay them for all their past priva- 
tions and sorrows. 

There is another aspect of the situation which escaped the 
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superficial observer. Belief in Allied power and resource 
never wavered during the years of occupation. It was 
greatly encouraged by the work of the Commission for 
Relief. When food was scarce, the Germans alone were 
responsible. The world was divided into two regions, a 
region of pain and misery under German rule, a land of 
plenty beyond the Allied lines. The mere idea that severe 
restrictions existed in England and that wealthy Parisians 
shivered during the previous winter never occurred to 
Brussels people. When the Allied contingents entered the 
town on the twenty-fifth of November, it was supposed they 
would bring convoys of food and clothing in their wake. 
Hence this seemed an excellent time to break the forcible 
fast of the war years in order to show that Belgian hos- 
pitality, though greatly hampered, was still alive. The 
last provisions, the last bottles secreted in hiding places, 
were promptly brought on the table, and everybody was 
determined to make a feast of it. An English officer whom 
I met in the countryside told me that the owner of the farm 
where he was quartered went every night into his garden 
to “dig out a bottle of Burgundy.” On the night of the 
entry, the crowd danced in the illuminated Grand’ Place 
in Brussels, singing the Brabanconne and Tipperary, and it 
looked very much as if the old days of Jordaens and Teniers 
were not altogether forgotten. 

We now know how unimportant were the disturbances 
which, according to reports, accompanied the departure of 
the Germans from Brussels. The “riots in Brussels” were 
the last legend of the war, the parting shot of enemy prop- 
aganda. Because a few loiterers and urchins were foolish 
enough to follow the cortége of German soldiers who were 
in open revolt against their officers, because the red flag was 
hoisted beside the tricolor at the Socialist headquarters, 
the rumor spread that Brussels was on the verge of a Bol- 
shevist revolution, and the whole nation in a state of ferment. 
But as a matter of fact, those who reached the capital on 
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the morrow of these dreadful events found the people as 
sound, as loyal, as they had ever been. They were in 1918 
as they had been in 1914. Four years of oppression, threats, 
and intrigues had not shaken their faith in their cause. 

On the contrary, their patriotism of the first days of the 
war had been tempered by their bitter trial. It had crept 
deeper and deeper into their souls; it had become, so to 
speak, ingrained in them. Had the Allies been able to 
support them better, had deliverance meant for them, as 
they hoped it would, the end of sufferings, had they been 
able to set to work immediately to rebuild their destroyed 
cities, to recover their stolen machines, had the government 
been in a financial position to act boldly and take whatever 
reconstruction measures it thought fit, we should never have 
heard of any Belgian discontent. Under the leadership of 
her young king, the whole nation would have got to work 
immediately; no idler would have been allowed to remain 
unemployed; and a few weeks of good food and normal 
life would have restored the whole situation without any 
complaint being heard. But Belgium was no longer the 
preoccupation of the Entente. Its statesmen were absorbed 
by far more urgent matters. Week succeeded to week and 
month to month without bringing a change. The oppressor 
had gone, but 800,000 Belgian workmen remained unem- 
ployed and half the working classes were dependent on 
relief. Requisitions had stopped, but industry was para- 
lyzed through lack of raw material and the wreckage of 
manufacturing plants. Belgium was free, but she was 
unable to use her freedom, she was plunged in a state of 
ruin, utterly disorganized, heavily in debt—and she lacked 
credit. 

Now, all this was not unexpected to those who had wit- 
nessed the gradual transformation of public opinion in 
Allied countries during the last two years and who realized 
the internal problems the Allies had to solve. It could 
easily be explained and even justified to a certain extent. 
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But the disillusionment in Belgium was all the more bitter 
in that the people were overwrought by their long struggle, 
and naturally inclined (as those are who have suffered too 
much) to think themselves wronged and make the most of 
their grievances. The hardships of the occupation had pro- 
voked a great deal of bitterness. People had acquired 
the habit of criticising authority and of kicking over the 
traces. Such had been for four years the policy of the 
purest patriotism. Had they been enabled to start work 
at once, this spirit would scarcely have had a chance to 
show itself, but the delays which allowed Germany to re- 
cover in part her defiant spirit, caused in Belgium much 
discontent. 

The reaction showed itself in the press, more particularly 
in the nationalist papers such as “La Nation Belge,” “Le 
Soir,” “L’Action Nationale.” It also spread among the 
masses, so that one could not enter a café or a railway car- 
riage without hearing the Peace Conference proceedings 
strongly, and sometimes unfairly, criticised. 

When I returned to Belgium for the second time, coming 
from London at Easter, I was struck with this contrast. 
A wave of depression had swept over the country. I 
travelled with some munition workers who were going to 
Liége on a visit. But they would not stay, they explained. 
Nothing would induce them to accept the low wages offered 
in Belgium. Besides, there was no work for them to do. 
They were on a holiday and were loaded down with gifts 
for various friends. They looked prosperous enough, the 
women in ostrich feather hats, the men uncomfortable in 
their creaking boots and Sunday best. I thought of the 
impression such visits must make in the stricken industrial 
districts of Belgium. I thought also of a question which is 
becoming every day more pressing: of the emigration of 
Belgian skilled laborers to France, to Great Britain, and 
to America. If unemployment were to go on for another 
few months, all our best workmen would follow the example 
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of these engineers; and when at last the factory machinery 
was restored, the employers would find themselves deprived 
of their skilled men. 

Ostend was at the time a gloomy sight, with its wrecked 
and dirty station and its port obstructed with sunken ships 
—a ghastly contrast to the gay watering-place where I had 
spent so many happy holidays. In the waiting-room, a 
young Flemish couple were interviewing a Walloon work- 
man on his return from America. ‘Would it be possible 
to go there? Was there a chance to earn good wages? 
Was life very expensive?” The traveller had been working 
in mines and enlarged on the luxurious life he enjoyed in 
the States. He shook his head, looking at the poor appear- 
ance of his neighbors, at the dejected aspect of the room, and 
said: “I believe I have made the mistake of my life in 
returning here.” 

I listened with a lump in my throat: ‘“‘What would be 
the fate of a country when old men regretted coming 
back to it and young people were obsessed by the idea of 
leaving it?” 

I found more activity in Brussels and Antwerp. The 
bullock-carts had nearly disappeared, bicycles and motors 
had taken possession of the streets, and there was a 
certain show of business around the ministries and in the 
shopping quarters. But I was soon to hear how superficial 
this first impression was. Industry was still paralyzed, 
and very little progress had been made in combating 
unemployment. In Brussels itself there were over 90,000 
unemployed out of 120,000 workmen. The situation was 
nearly as bad in Antwerp, and much worse in the industrial 
centres such as Charleroi and Liége. The recovery of the 
machinery stolen by the enemy during the occupation was 
extremely slow and difficult, owing to the fact that the 
manufacturers were not allowed by the conditions of the 
armistice to repay themselves by taking from the Germans 
the equivalent of what they had lost, but were obliged to 
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identify their own machines. Besides, many machines 
when delivered by the Germans at the frontier were only 
fit to be scrapped. And people complained bitterly that, 
while their factories had been deliberately wrecked, German 
industry in the occupied Rhine districts was in full swing 
and was accumulating large stocks. Soldiers on leave gave 
glowing accounts of the situation in Germany, and it was 
very often remarked that the vanquished looked better off 
than the conquerors. 

Living was still about four times as expensive as before 
the war, and the exchange on the franc became alarmingly 
low. Allied countries, especially England, were sending in 
many manufactured articles but very few machines and 
only small quantities of raw materials. Never had Belgian 
exports been so low. While England exported £4,667,000 
worth of goods to Belgium during the first months of 1919, 
Belgian exports to England were valued at £597,000— 
about half as much as in 1916 and 1917 during the German 
occupation, when a few articles were allowed to pass through 
Holland. 

Nothing had been done towards rebuilding the de- 
stroyed areas, and the communications by rail and canal, 
which had been completely cut off, were only slowly re- 
established. Certain country districts remained isolated, 
all the material of their light railways having been removed 
to Germany. In their eagerness to push forward the work 
of reconstruction, the Belgians found themselves hampered 
at every turn. The people looked to the state for help. 
The government looked to the Allies for credit and to the 
Peace Conference for indemnities. And, for a time, it 
seemed as if they had looked in vain. 

Politicians, merchants, and financiers were all obsessed 
by the economic problems. Strangely enough, the masses 
were far more interested in questions of “pomp and cir- 
cumstance.” There was, of course, a good deal of grumbling 
about the price of food and the lack of many necessities of 
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life, but the discontent caused by the apparent neglect of 
Belgian claims at Paris overshadowed everything else. 
There were some galling allusions to King Albert’s flying 
trip to Paris, where he was obliged to ask for an audience 
with the “Big Four,”” and many comments on the choice 
of Geneva as seat of the League of Nations. 

If I have succeeded in describing the state of mind of 
the Belgian people on the day of the armistice, the reader 
will have no difficulty in understanding such expressions 
of discontent as those that followed. The Belgians had for 
four years been nursing the memory of the great deeds of 
their king who had, quite rightly, become for them a kind 
of legendary figure. Possessed by this spirit of 1914, which 
they had so jealously guarded during their long captivity, 
they fondly imagined that he would be invited to sit at the 
peace table and take an active share in the discussions. 
Rightly or wrongly, his hurried visit to Paris seemed to them 
humiliating, especially when no apparent change followed. 
That Geneva, a centre of pacifist intrigue, should have been 
preferred as a seat of the League of Nations to Brussels, 
where the German ultimatum had been presented—and 
rejected—remained and still remains incomprehensible to 
them. They were prepared to accept any reason of con- 
venience, but they could not understand why Brussels, which 
would no doubt have been chosen under other circumstances, 
should be passed by precisely because she had played such 
a heroic part in the struggle which rendered the creation of 
the League possible. 

I do not wish to express here a personal opinion on these 
burning subjects. I am only trying to put before the 
reader an accurate impression of what I have seen and heard 
while travelling through Belgium. No doubt, some dis- 
appointments could not be avoided; and the point of view 
of the Paris delegates, who were faced with the tremendous 
task of remodelling the map of Europe, could not be that of 
a Belgian workman or a member of the Brussels bour- 
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geoisie, who thought only of his small country’s claims and 
grievances. It was certainly unfortunate, from the Bel- 
gian’s point of view, that President Wilson could not 
arrange to visit Brussels before the negotiations took place 
—as was at first planned—and that none of the “ Big Four” 
had any extensive knowledge of Belgian affairs. Such 
knowledge would have helped them to realize that a small 
concession to amour propre would have gone a long way 
towards smoothing matters over and would have proved an 
immense help and comfort to the nation in the trials of 
reconstruction. Some Americans and some Englishmen with 
whom I talked on the subject were inclined to think that 
material help was all that was needed. I am afraid that 
such a theory does not take into account the psychological 
factor which, in this particular case, is highly important. 
A people which emerges from such heavy trials as those 
undergone by Belgium during the war, needs patting on 
the back before it is urged to further patience. Persecution 
creates a rather exaggerated delight in being made much of, 
especially in a country particularly appreciative of public 
ceremonies and old tradition. Mr. Brand Whitlock, by 
the way, in his remarkable book on “Belgium” has many 
good stories to tell about this trait—the love of flags, cock- 
ades, féte days, pageants—which is so characteristic of the 
Belgian nation. 

As long as the people complained only of material dif- 
ficulties we, who had come from the outside, could always 
say that the Allies had their own internal troubles, that the 
war had upset their commercial and industrial methods, 
and that lack of tonnage prevented them from restoring 
pre-war relations. But when they aired their grievances 
about King Albert’s journey and the seat of the League of 
Nations, we could only remain silent. Words from us 
would only have added fuel to the fire. 

A crisis came during the first week in May when the 
Belgian delegates left Paris and when their signature of the 
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Treaty of Peace was seriously questioned. Even the most 
moderate newspapers like “‘L’Indépendance”’ and “ L’Etoile 
Belge” became indignant. The priority of Belgium in 
German indemnities seemed now in jeopardy. Her claims 
were to be examined together with those of the other Allies 
and settled in theirturn. Ministers raised their voices in the 
Brussels Parliament recalling the spontaneous declaration 
by the Allies at Sainte Adresse, in February, 1916, promising 
full reparation, and adding that this promise was endorsed 
by President Wilson’s Fourteen Points. M. Jaspar, min- 
ister for economic affairs, said that, if the country had to 
wait for the first instalment of the indemnity, she would 
perish before its payment; and the premier, M. Delacroix, 
declared that the acceptance of Belgium’s claims with regard 
to reparation “‘was for her a question of life or death.” 

Such statements were not in the least exaggerated. The 
country’s activity was paralyzed by want of credit, and 
credit could not be restored unless satisfactory assurances 
were obtained with regard to reparations. On the other 
hand, prolonged unemployment caused restlessness in labor 
circles, and the seeds of Bolshevism sown by the Germans 
at the end of the occupation were slowly germinating. 
Everybody believed that, if some settlement was not ob- 
tained shortly, the government would be faced with revolu- 
tion. In the circumstances, a great number of public men 
were of the opinion that it would be better not to sign the 
treaty if satisfactory conditions could not be obtained, in 
order to disclaim all responsibility for future events. 

The crisis in May may be considered as the lowest level 
of Belgian depression. From that time on, and as soon as 
substantial assurances were given with regard to indemni- 
ties, the tide began to rise. These assurances were not 
entirely satisfactory, but, at least, Belgium’s financial burden 
was lifted for the time, and she was given a chance to get on 
her own feet. Her war loans were remitted, and she was 
allowed a prior claim for 2,500,000,000 francs to be paid 
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to her before May, 1921. Germany was also compelled 
to agree to deliver to her forty thousand head of cattle 
and eight million tons of coal annually for ten years. This 
was still very far from the full reparation which the Belgians 
had been led to expect, but they realized that they were 
being given a chance to restore their country and they did 
not hesitate to seize it. The decision taken by the king 
and his ministers, at their fateful council held in Brussels 
on the fifth of May, received the support of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the nation. 

The Belgian is a born grumbler, and it may be said for 
him that he has had a good many opportunities to air 
justified grievances in the course of history. But he does 
not indulge in sulkiness. Grumbling is a healthy sign of 
energy while sulkiness is often the excuse of the cow- 
ard for shirking work and responsibility. The Belgians 
regretted, of course, that so many protests and appeals had 
been necessary, but as soon as they perceived that a way 
was open for them out of the morass they turned their 
backs on the past and looked towards the future. 

During the most critical period, the government had 
launched an internal loan which was subscribed to the 
extent of over 1,000,000,000 francs. Another far more 
important loan was floated in America. At the same time, 
the British government, anxious to satisfy Belgian demands, 
sent over to Brussels Mr. Herbert Samuel as British High 
Commissioner. Measures were taken to meet, as far as 
possible, the exchange difficulty, to use Antwerp as a base 
for the British troops of occupation, and to release as much 
raw material as trade necessities and transport difficulties 
permitted. 

During the last four months, very important progress 
has been made in many directions. The repair of railway 
lines, including the rebuilding of permanent bridges, has 
proceeded apace all over the country, and the canals have 
been cleared of sunken barges and débris, so that most of 
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the important lines of communication by water and rail 
may now be considered as restored. Thanks to the return 
of machinery from Germany, which has lately been con- 
siderably facilitated, and to the importation of raw material 
from America and England, a certain number of factories 
have been able to open their doors. Certain mills are at 
work in Ghent and some iron works in the Hainaut and 
Liége provinces, such as “La Providence” in Charleroi, 
Cockerill in Liége, and Ougréé Marihaye. A few blast fur- 
naces have even been restored or are shortly to be restored 
in the Charleroi district. This is merely a beginning, and 
the problem of unemployment remains as urgent as ever. 
But such hopeful signs will do a great deal to renew the 
confidence of the workers and to keep them in the country. 

The housing problem also has been tackled. The war 
has destroyed 30,000 workmen’s houses, and since Belgium 
was already in need of houses in 1914, great efforts must be 
made to meet the demand. It is estimated that 100,000 new 
dwellings are urgently wanted, and the state has recog- 
nized a powerful building society, which will make the 
necessary advances to private people. 

With regard to reconstruction in devastated areas, which 
cover nearly twenty per cent of the country, some important 
steps have been taken lately. Parliament passed a law in 
April, authorizing the state to adopt the communes which 
have suffered most through the war. When the town or 
village is totally ruined, the adoption is complete; that is 
to say, the government takes in hand, for a time, the work 
of reconstruction. When the destruction is only partial, the 
government allows the town a grant to enable it to rebuild 
public services or to face abnormal expenses for relief or 
public works undertaken to give work to the unemployed. 
High Commissioners have been appointed whose head- 
quarters are at Ostend and Bruges for West Flanders, at 
Ghent for East Flanders, Antwerp, and Limburg, at Brussels 
for Brabant and Hainaut, and at Liége for Liége, Namur, 
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and Luxemburg. West Flanders, where the devastated 
area is greater by far than anywhere else, is divided in two 
districts—the coast and the interior. Transportation is 
provided by motor and steam vans whose central garage is 
at Roulers. The King Albert Fund has ten thousand huts 
available, which are distributed in the places where the 
need is most sorely felt. Thousands of huts are also being 
brought from France, where they had been used in the rear 
of the Belgian army; they will be appropriated for schools, 
churches, and communal offices. 

On the other hand, every encouragement is given to the 
communes which can afford to erect permanent buildings. 
The government grants funds to buy stocks of bricks and 
other building material, the abnormal price of which is one 
of the main difficulties in the way of reconstruction. 

One of the questions which the Belgians discussed pas- 
sionately during the German occupation was the rebuilding 
of their destroyed towns. It is at once pathetic and com- 
forting to think that at the very time when the guns were 
pounding Nieuport, Dixmude, and Westende to pieces, 
architects and experts were bending their heads over new 
plans and were discussing how to set to work. The number 
of projects of reconstruction and the enthusiasm with which 
they are talked of are among many signs of the indomitable 
energy of the people. The question was studied by experts 
who had left the country and were able to submit schemes 
to the government at Le Havre. But, if they received 
encouragement there, they were promptly disillusioned 
after their return. What a dozen men had done outside 
Belgium, hundreds had done during the occupation. And 
the result was and is still a battle royal of conflicting 
schemes, among which the government will have some 
difficulty in making a wise choice. 

We can nevertheless foresee, to a certain extent, the main 
lines on which this huge work of reconstruction is going to 
be run. A sharp distinction must be established between 
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towns which have been completely destroyed, like Dixmude 
and Nieuport, and others which have been partly preserved 
like Louvain and Dinant. The first can be rebuilt according 
to any rational plan which meets with the approval of the 
state and of the local authorities, without taking any account 
of the past. It is, however, doubtful whether any violent 
departure from the old traditions—like that proposed by 
the promotors of “garden cities” —will be made, since this 
would mean a complete change in property assessments— 
a rather difficult task when we remember that most of the 
houses were owned by their occupants. 

When it comes to the partly destroyed towns, two schools 
of thought are in conflict. There are the modernists who 
are ready to sacrifice the half-ruined remains of a beautiful 
past to the exigencies of modern life, and the conservatives 
who would like to rebuild the town solely to emphasize 
the importance of the few historic monuments which have 
been more or less preserved. The latter attitude of mind is 
not necessarily more artistic than the first. The restorers 
do not content themselves with re-establishing things as 
they were in 1914; they would like to use this opportunity 
to do away with all modern buildings in order to obtain what 
they call a “perfect architectural ensemble” dating from 
a single period, and ignoring the important fact that towns 
have a life of their own like human beings, and that such 
reconstructions, besides being impossible (since the stone- 
carvers and master-masons of the past cannot be brought 
to life again), could only produce an utterly artificial result. 
These dogmatic restorers have already done sufficient harm 
in the past, and it is to be hoped that no fresh chance for 
mischief will be given to them in the future. 

The prevalent opinion, however, championed in the press 
by those who enjoy the greatest moral authority, strikes a 
middle course between the two extreme views. And for 
once this middle course presents also the most artistic 
solution of the problem. It would be foolish, they urge, 
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not to take this opportunity to broaden the main streets for 
the convenience of future motor traffic; but at the same 
time, if the old buildings are to be preserved, their imme- 
diate surroundings must not be altered to the extent of 
spoiling the perspective. Suppose, for instance, that the 
Grand’ Place of Louvain should be made the centre of a 
number of broad streets so that the Townhall could be 
seen from afar; this monument, whose effect of greatness 
was partly due to the narrowness of the adjoining streets, 
and to one’s surprise in seeing it suddenly on debouching 
from them, would lose a great deal of its charm and beauty. 
The principle advocated would be to preserve the centre 
of such cities as Louvain and Dinant more or less in their 
original state, without attempting any artificial remodelling, 
and to lead the main traffic through wide roads which 
would surround them. 

The case of Ypres is particularly interesting. It had 
been proposed, at one time, to preserve the ruins of the 
whole town in their present state, as a war memorial. But 
here again the interest of private owners and the attach- 
ment of inhabitants to their town will have to be taken into 
consideration. It is to be hoped that the burgomaster’s 
plan for the rebuilding of the whole town, including the 
Cloth Hall and the Cathedral, will not materialize, but 
nothing will prevent the inhabitants from going back to 
their old houses and restoring them to the best of their abil- 
ities. While regretting, from a purely artistic point of view, 
that the present ensemble of the grandest pile of ruins cre- 
ated by the war will not be entirely preserved, every Belgian 
will feel happier to think that, even here, in the most 
desolate spot of his desolate country, local pride and love 
of the clock tower proved stronger than the German guns, 
and that the cock will crow again and children laugh where 
shells of every description burst ceaselessly for four years 
amid the clatter of falling débris. 

All this activity, whether in full swing or still in the 
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planning stage, together with the increasing belief that 
the Allies have not lost their former interest in the future of 
the country, has greatly improved the morale of the people. 
If Belgium were still what it was eighty years ago, a purely 
agricultural country producing more food than the inhabi- 
tants were able to consume, we might say that she had 
already turned the corner and that she had taken to the 
road, shouldering gaily her new burden. For agriculture 
has suffered least, and there are no signs of discontent in 
the country districts. As soon as the farms are restocked 
with cattle, the work there will be practically normal, and 
even the shelled and inundated regions—about five per 
cent of the total area—may yield something to the obstinate 
labor of the Flemish peasant. It is, however, too soon to 
show hasty optimism when one remembers that the plague 
of unemployment is not yet cured—over 700,000 men being 
still out of work—and that many months must elapse before 
industry reaches again its pre-war standard. 

There are, however, a few reasons for special encourage- 
ment. The signature of the peace treaties must relieve the 
tension in Belgium as everywhere else, even in Germany. 
The people of the Allied countries, less urgently pressed by 
their own problems, will find themselves in a better position 
to lend, from time to time, a helping hand to Belgium, and 
some of them will no doubt feel interested enough to visit 
the country. When they do, they will realize that, consider- 
ing the ordeal she has gone through, Belgium stands firmly 
rooted to the rock of her faith. She may be slightly bent, like 
a tree by the storm, but she clings to the soil with the same 
indomitable will, the same irresistible energy, which enabled 
her to brave Germany’s fateful order in August, 1914. 

Because Belgian industry has been paralyzed through 
lack of machinery or raw materials, because the government 
lacked credit during the first months after the armistice, 
because so many people were compelled to fall back on 
relief agencies, the feeling has been created in certain 
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quarters that the Belgians were either exhausted by the war 
or had lost their old taste for hard work. This feeling may 
be justified by superficial appearances, but it does not 
stand the test of a serious inquiry. Even now, after this 
period of long inactivity, there is more grit left in the 
majority of Belgian workers than in many prosperous ex- 
munitions makers, who thrived during the war and cannot 
face life to-day without pretty clothes and daily cinema 
shows. The main trouble with the Belgians now-a-days 
is that they have been so cramped by prolonged resistance 
that they can no longer relax in a more comfortable attitude. 
They have, too, grown touchy and somewhat hardened 
through the series of disappointments experienced since the 
armistice. It is greatly to be hoped, therefore, that a satis- 
factory solution will be reached in the negotiations which 
are now being pursued with the Dutch and Allied delegates 
concerning the revision of the treaty of 1839. 

A little more consideration and understanding would 
work wonders in Belgian affairs just now. If the nation 
has not yet turned the corner, she is in the very act of doing 
so, and anyone who gives her support at the present junc- 
ture will be repaid a thousand times for his labor. The 
Allied nations—America, England, and France—have in- 
vested treasures of trouble and good will in Belgium during 
the last four years—to say nothing about money. I am 
well aware that they did not do this in the hope of reward, 
but it would be deplorable, from the Belgian point of view 
as well as from that of the Allies, if the strong bonds of 
friendship formed by the peril of war were not strengthened 
by peace. The seat of the League may be in Geneva, but 
Belgium’s situation at the cross-roads of Europe remains 
a most important factor in the future life of mankind. The 
country will soon be ready to play her part in the concert 
of free nations if she is given to-day even a small part of 
the sympathy so lavishly bestowed on her in the past. 
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THE LONG ABSENCE 
(In Memory of T. F. B.) 
By Witu1amM Rose Bengt 


Accosted 


“Tf you saw blue eyes that could light and darkle 
With merriment or pain; 
If you saw a face that was only heart-lonely 
In the cities of the plain; 
If you felt a kindness that was happy as the daybreak, 
Patient as night, 
And saw the eyes lift and—the dawn in May break, 
You have seen her aright. 


“Blue-cloaked archangel, rein your steed a little, 
Though cities flame! 
Messenger of night, though my words are brittle, 
Though I know not your name, 
Though your steed paw sparkles and your pinions quiver 
With colors like the sea, 
Tell me if you saw her, if you saw my love ever! 
She is lost to me. 


“That is why I walk this windy highway 
And stop and hark 
And peer through the moonlight—always my way! 
And listen up the dark 
And knuckle my forehead to remember her truly, 
The very She; 
And that is why I cling your rein unduly 
To answer me!” 
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But the eyes were deep and dark, though somehow tender. 
Haste was manifest 

In the gauntlet, the greaves, the irid splendor 

That pulsed on his breast. 

He did not even gesture to the night grown holy, 

But shook his rein 

As his steed leapt forth; while I—turned slowly 

To the cities of the plain. 


The House at Evening 


Across the school-ground it would start 
To light my eyes, that yellow gleam— 
The window of the flaming heart, 

The chimney of the tossing dream. 

The scuffed and wooden porch of Heaven, 
The voice that came like a caress, 

The warm kind hands that once were given 
My carelessness. 


It was a house you would not think 
Could hold such sacraments in things 

Or give the wild heart meat and drink 
Or give the stormy soul high wings 

Or chime small voices to such mirth 

Or crown the night with stars and flowers 
Or make upon this quaking earth 

Such steady hours. 


Yet, that in storm it stood secure, 
And in the cold was warm with love, 
Shall its similitude endure 

Past trophies that men weary of, 
Where two were out of fortune’s reach, 
Building great empires round a name 
And ushering into casual speech 

Dim worlds aflame. 
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War and Death 


For thinking evil and planning shame 
The fire licked upward—at first a name, 
Then star-devouring rebellious flame. 


The dread light lingered high on the sky. 
It grew and reddened—a voiceless cry. 
It spread and touched us, we knew not why. 


And a man sat staring out to the night, 
Through tender silence, in warm lamplight, 
Thinking always, “The fire at height!”’ 


That fire blowing with growing roar 
Saw us going, closing the door; 
Saw us parted—who meet no more. 


For thinking evil—all men drawn 
Against a devil that dusked the dawn. 
Each to his station. All men gone. 


Some for the hilltop, fire to its brow— 
Death, long torture—some for the plough— 
Some for the silence—that I know now. 


Travel 


You and I dreaming 

Planned the far-away, 

Cities and hedgerows, 
Distant summer day, 

When, the sun sinking— 

But, oh, a distant sun!— 

We would be thinking, 
“Think what we have done!” 
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You and I whispering 

Held the isles in fee 

By a chain of grasses, 

By your smile to me, 

Visioning some clime— 

But long years between— 
When we should say, sometime, 
“Think what we have seen!” 


You and I wondering 

Of our old age, 

Turned a page pondering, 

And turned a page. 

Now, my hands pluck wiiidiied 
Strands I can’t untie. 
Yet—you always travelled 
Farther than I! 


Her Way 


You loved the hay in the meadow, 
Flowers at noon, 

The high cloud’s long shadow, 
Honey of June, 

The flaming woodways tangled 
With Fall on the hill, 

The towering night star-spangled 
And winter-still. 


And you loved firelight faces, 
The hearth, the home— 

Your mind on golden traces, 
London or Rome— 

On quaintly-colored spaces 
Where heavens glow 

With his quaint saints’ embraces— 
Angelico. 
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In cloister and highway 
(Gold of God’s dust!) 
And many an elfin byway 
You put your trust— 

A crock and a table, 
Love’s end of day, 
And light of a storied stable 

Where kings must pray. 


Somewhere there is a village 
For you and me, 

Hayfield, hearth, and tillage— 
Where can it be? 

Prayers when birds awake, 
Daily bread, 

Toil for His sunlit sake 
Who raised us dead. 





With this in mind you moved 
Through love and pain. 

Hard though the long road proved, 
You turned again 

With a heart that knew its trust 
Not ill-bestowed. 

With this you light the dust 
That clouds my road. 











DEATH AND AFTER 


By Sir Outver LopGe 


SYCHICAL research is an inquiry into unusual and 

unrecognized activities of the human mind. The 

first thing to establish is a prima facie case that there 

are such faculties; and having got as far as that, the next 

step is to study their laws and try to make a coherent 
working hypothesis. 

The first stage has been amply accomplished. Even if 
nothing beyond telepathy be regarded as rigorously proved, 
that of itself opens a new chapter, or perhaps a new volume, 
in psychology and human knowledge generally. 

That mind can operate on mind through the instrumental- 
ity of the muscles and the senses is a fact familiar to all, but 
I venture to say understood by none. A gap in our knowl- 
edge occurs at the transition from mind to brain at the 
generating end, and from brain to mind at the receiving end. 
The transition or interaction occurs, but the nature of the 
interaction between mind and brain is an outstanding 
puzzle. 

Once an idea, a thought, or an intention has emerged 
from the intellect, the emotion, or the will, and incarnated 
itself in some cells of the brain, the rest of the process can 
be followed more or less completely by the physiologist. He 
can trace the impulse down the nerves to the muscles—the 
muscles either of the larynx or of the fingers, let us say, 
until it emerges in the movement of extraneous matter 
coerced into the audible or visible code called language. An 
originally mental act thus has to take the curiously inor- 
ganic and apparently quite unintelligent form of pulsations 
in the air or the ether, and in that form to travel to adistance, 
while the molecular or ethereal movements are received by a 
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sensitive instrument, a tympanum, or a retina; and then, 
by physical devices which in one case are clearly mechanical 
and in the other case may be chemical or electrical, certain 
nerve endings are acted upon and a stimulus sent to brain 
centres. There once more we lose touch with the process; 
we cannot follow its details but have reason to know that 
the stimulus is translated or converted into something like 
the original thought or idea as it existed in the mind respon- 
sible for the origination of the whole complicated series 
of operations. 

This, I say, is our ordinary method of conversation, and 
we have grown so accustomed to it that we think it simple 
and natural and intelligible, as it is certainly normal and 
common. 

But telepathy, if it be what we think it is, skips the inter- 
mediate series of physical processes and seems to be a direct 
kind of communication between mind and mind. To dis- 
play the fact that telepathy has occurred, some physiological 
mechanism must be employed—that is true—but apparently 
direct transmission of thought can be achieved under favor- 
able circumstances without any intermediate of physical 
mechanism. This, at any rate, is our working hypothesis 
regarding telepathy; and if or when this is admitted, a 
great step will have been taken towards postulating a sort 
of independence of mind and brain, and towards a reasoned 
denial of the necessary and permanent connection of mind 
with the bodily mechanism with which it is now associated. 

If the mind can act apart from matter, then perhaps it may 
outlast matter, and_be as effective in its own sphere after 
the severance as before. But no longer will it be able to 
communicate with us still in the material world. We who 
remain still associated with matter, and limited by the 
capacity of our brains, are thereby shut up and isolated 
from the general psychic universe. We can attend to our 
daily work, we can converse with those who possess bodies 
like ourselves and who understand our code, and we can do 
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the multitude of things required of us here and now. But 
conversation with those who have lost their bodily organs is 
denied to us. They have passed out of our ken. They 
cannot put matter into motion, they cannot throw the air 
into vibration; their powers, if they still possess any, can 
only be to influence us psychically or telepathically, so we 
should imagine; though perhaps they may be thereby 
exerting more guidance and giving us more help than we 
are aware of. 

But the question arises, is that really all the dead can do? 
We must not hastily close the door to investigation and jump 
to the conclusion that outside this subtle and silent influence 
they are practically out of existence; thet thev have gone 
not only beyond our ken but beyond their ov. —.id_ that 
for all practical purposes they are really extinct. That is 
the idea which has been formed by many materialists. 
That is the idea which we are, any of us, likely to form if we 
give life-long study tothe physical and physiological mech- 
anism without taking any broader outlook. When bodily 
mechanism is discarded it will appear that nothing remains. 
It is a pardonable conclusion for specialists to arrive at, 
but it is a piece of rash theorizing, and it may be emphat- 
ically controverted and contradicted by facts. 

Evidence of a cumulative and striking character is forth- 
coming to show that an intelligence which has lost its 
bodily mechanism can, under certain conditions, make use 
of the mechanism of others. People exist who have the 
receptive faculty so strongly developed that, by going into 
a calm state and keeping themselves quiescent, they can 
passively allow their nerve-muscle mechanism to be operated 
on—presumably through some centres in their brain—by 
minds other than their own. Miultiple personality may be 
one form of this intrusion—a pathological form—but there 
are other less troublesome and quite healthy variants when 
the intrusion or possession or control is subject to manage- 
ment and is only temporary. In such cases this control 
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can be permitted for purposes of experiment; it is perhaps 
responsible sometimes for what is known as inspiration; 
and it can be employed also for carrying information, and 
for transmitting messages of comfort and consolation to the 
bereaved. A person with the receptive and transmissive 
faculty well developed is called a medium. We may not 
be able to account for the faculty, any more than we can 
account for the musical or artistic or mathematical faculty, 
or for the performance of a child prodigy. The first question 
is not how such things happen, that is a second question; the 
first question is whether the phenomena spoken of really 
do occur. 

I have no hesitation in saying that the proof to-day is 
ample {+ persons with mediumistic faculty exist, and 
that through use made of their bodily organism intelligences 
still existent but discarnate (and therefore as it would seem 
powerless in the material realm) can still make their presence 
felt, can still communicate, still exert influence, and still 
indirectly operate on matter, through the vicarious employ- 
ment of the medium’s bodily structure. This structure 
has grown accustomed to be used for speech and writing; 
it is educated up to a certain point; and within these limits 
an intelligence finds machinery of a not wholly unsuitable 
kind, and is able to make use of it. To achieve any com- 
munication quite beyond the normal powers of the medium, 
to converse in an alien tongue, or to solve mathematical 
problems, through a bodily instrument unacquainted with 
such things, may be impossible, and at the least must be 
difficult. 

Such things could hardly be done telepathically; and I 
venture to say that they cannot be done by the sympathetic 
direct action of mind on mind. To achieve results of that 
kind, the uneducated mechanism would have to be worked 
telergically, by direct manipulation or operation on the 
particles of the brain. I believe that even this is feasible to 
skilled operators, although it may be comparatively rare. 

8 
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But any ordinary kind of message can be transmitted, as I 
think, telepathically, that is to say, can be conveyed to or 
selected from the contents of the medium’s mind, apart 
from the physical organism; and then, when the mind has 
been stimulated into activity, it will be translated into the 
physical realm and reproduced after the accustomed man- 
ner in those code signals (called language) which we all 
understand. 

Something of the same kind, it appears, can be achieved 
by living people also; and the possibility of influencing the 
mind of another person, so that he acts not as he himself 
would but as the agent wills, is now familiar as a variety of 
medical practice under the name of hypnotism or mental 
suggestion, though it was for a long time disbelieved in and 
ridiculed. The receiving part of the patient’s mechanism 
is usually employed for conveyance of the stimulus to his 
mind, but the subsequent interpretation into bodily action 
is clearly the effect of a controlled or stimulated or suggested 
mental activity, resulting in bodily movements in quite the 
customary way. 

But no physiological receiving organs need necessarily 
be used; for telepathic suggestion on a sensitive patient is 
also becoming more or less recognized as possible. It is this 
kind of telepathy which I myself think most likely to be 
employed by discarnate persons; with occasional resource 
to telergy in difficult cases, or when ambitious attempts are 
made to get special evidence transmitted. 

Illustrative examples are so numerous that it is difficult 
to make selection. I will refer, however, to two papers 
on “‘Lethe” which were published in the twenty-fourth 
and twenty-fifth volumes of the “Proceedings” of the 
English Society for Psychical Research. Here in the first 
place it is narrated how Mr. George B. Dorr of Boston, 
sitting with Mrs. Piper in America, asked the “Myers 
Control’? what the word Lethe suggested to him, in order 
to see what classical reminiscence the word would evoke. 
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To his surprise the references given by Myers were not to 
anything known at the time to Mr. Dorr, but to a tale 
in the ninth book of Ovid’s Metamorphoses about Ceyx 
and Aleyone. A pathetic tale it is about a drowned husband 
and the appearance of his wraith to his wife for the purpose 
of informing her that all her prayers and longings on his 
behalf were vain, and that he would not return. Among 
the incidents of this story—though perhaps few even among 
classical scholars will remember that—the cave of sleep is 
described and the source of the river of Lethe. Accordingly, 
the reminiscence was quite appropriate, after it had been 
hunted down and understood, though at first the odd 
collection of names which was all that could be got through 
the medium seemed a meaningless and irrelevant jumble. 
As a matter of fact, when we had the clue, none were 
irrelevant. 

When this episode had been narrated to us in England, 
and before any report of it had been published, I myself, 
being in touch with a sensitive in England who knew 
nothing whatever of all this matter, nor anything appre- 
ciable of the classics either, thought it would be instructive 
to ask the “Myers Control,” operating through this quite 
other and distinct sensitive, the very same question as had 
been asked through the mediumship of Mrs. Piper by Mr. 
Dorr. The two sensitives were and are completely unknown 
to each other; the sensitive with whom I was in touch was 
not a professional medium but a private person whose 
identity has not been disclosed. 

I asked the question by correspondence, not being myself 
present, saying virtually, ““Ask Myers next time he comes 
what the word Lethe suggests to him.” Answers were 
immediately received and written down, referring to 
episodes in the sixth book of the Aeneid of Virgil, connected 
with the golden bough and the descent into Hades and to 
persons seen there, all written in a fragmentary but scholarly 
and intelligent manner. These references were entirely 
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appropriate to the given theme, for therein is told how the 
souls ready for reincarnation assemble on the banks of the 
water of Lethe in order that they may drink it and forget 
their past life before returning to earth. So far the rem- 
iniscences may be said to have been transmitted on the 
whole telepathically, presumably by selecting fragments 
of literary reminiscence floating in the medium’s mind and 
putting them together in the best way open to the control. 
The references were obviously quite relevant and appro- 
priate, and of a type characteristic of F. W. H. Myers, but 
as literary pabulum it was conceivable that they might 
possibly represent only buried or unconscious knowledge 
on the part of the medium. Such a hypothesis would be a 
very forced one, but to avoid even this explanation “Myers” 
evidently thought that something more clinching was 
desirable, something impossible to attribute to any buried 
literary knowledge on the part of the sensitive; so by special 
effort, that same evening, a word was telergically got 
through—a meaningless word written automatically by a 
scrawling pencil held in the sensitive’s hand, with instruc- 
tions to post it to me at once. The pencil seemed to be 
making flourishes and scrawls, but among them, and indeed 
built out of them, the word Dorr is plainly legible. The 
word was, in fact, given twice in this manner, and was said 
afterwards to have been done by special effort because of its 
evidential significance. Why should the word Dorr be a 
reminiscence called up by a question about Lethe? No 
reason whatever can be given, save the true one that the 
same control through a different medium had been asked 
the same question by Mr. Dorr in America. 

The working hypothesis now to be briefly indicated is what 
has been forced upon me by long and varied experience of 
these phenomena. And if such a hypothesis is true, it is 
clearly of the first importance; for it begins to give ussome un- 
derstanding of what death is, and how far it is a fatal interrup- 
tion to everything of intellectual value or emotional hope. 

I assert on the strength of my experience that death is not 
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a going out of existence, though it is a separation of soul and 
body. It may be called the liberation of spirit from the 
trammels of the flesh; it may be expressed in various ways; 
and it is certainly a loss of the accustomed bodily mechanism. 
As such it would seem to be largely a disability and a loss. 
So it has usually been regarded. But if the fact of com- 
munication is established, we may hope to hear something 
on the other side of the account, and we may be told by 
those who are able to communicate that the loss is more 
than counterbalanced by gain. We may learn that the 
conditions into which they have entered are more favorable 
to their development, which is happier and freer than before. 
We can be told that their affection and powers and memories 
persist, that these things were part of their permanent 
personality, and were not essentially connected or limited 
to the bodily instrument. The function of that was merely 
to enable their manifestation in the world of matter. They 
may go on to tell us that they have gained a larger compre- 
hension of the ‘possibilities and privileges of existence, and 
that they look forward to an endless progress into states of 
being too lofty for them to do more than dimly conceive. 

That is, in fact, a general summing up of their testimony; 
and those who say that the trivial reminiscences with which 
the departed establish their identity and prove their right 
to be attended to are all that they are occupied with—and 
all that they manage to get through—are unacquainted 
with the facts. Unfounded statements of that kind can 
only be made by people who are blinded by their prejudices 
and warped into a kind of smug self-satisfaction which 
relieves them of the task of inquiry, and sets them free to 
decry and ridicule the work of others. 

Religious people who ought to know better are among 
the chief sinners. They ought to know better, for as they 
accept in a vague way the existence of a spiritual world, 
they have not the excuse of the life-long materialist investi- 
gator. They believe, in a sense, in continuity of exist- 
ence—or so we must suppose—and the only question is, of 
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what nature is the boundary. Is an interchange of ideas, 
or reception of inspiration, or ascent of petition, possible 
across the gulf or not? 

Here surely religious people ought to be guided by facts 
and be willing to listen to evidence. The reasons they give 
against the possibility of the facts are patently absurd; 
just as absurd as those given by some mediaeval schoolmen 
against the existence of Jupiter’s satellites when they were 
discovered by Galileo. ‘“‘The number of planets is neces- 
sarily seven, hence there cannot be any more.” “If they 
existed they would have been seen long ago.” “The tele- 
scope is deceptive when applied to heavenly bodies.” “By 
using means of observation other than the unaided eye we 
are prying into things which are intended to be hid.” “If 
God had permitted us to know things of this sort, they 
would have been revealed from the beginning of the world.” 
“The Christian system is complete without them.” 

All these objections are being applied in modern times 
to communication with the dead. The only one I will 
question is the last. I venture to say that, in the high- 
est sense, the Christian system is not complete without 
these psychical facts. Every Gospel concludes with inci- 
dents of this nature. But they have been left in the twilight 
of faith or superstition and have not been contemplated 
with clear intelligence. If it is left to our day, and to 
students of science, to bring facts long hidden out into the 
daylight of scientific knowledge, that is surely a privilege for 
which we may be thankful. The mistaken conservatism 
of a few prejudiced workers, whether professedly scientific 
or otherwise, need not be allowed to interfere. Underneath 
their ill-informed dogmatism they have a real love of truth, 
and this has only to be liberated from the crust of prejudice 
which overlays their real instincts. The new knowledge 
is a bonus conferred upon this day and generation—a sort of 
reward for the honest labor of the last few centuries in the 
eager search for truth whithersoever it may lead. 























AMERICAN SCHOLARSHIP 
By Freperick E. Pierce 


HE world has a habit of mistreating scholars. It 
mobbed its Jenners, it imprisoned its Galileos. As 
its persecutions have put captive scientists on bread 
and water, so its indifferent neglect has reduced many 
literary men to a diet even more scanty. When we marry 
the martyrdom of scholarship to the ignominy of literature 
in the person of the literary scholar, we might expect the 
climax of physical suffering. In America, however, which 
finds the gentle asphyxiation of souls a safer and more 
pleasurable hobby than the racking of bodies, the tragedy 
has not been physical. The “literary scholar” in Ameri- 
can universities did not inherit the chains of Galileo plus 
the poison vial of Chatterton. Rather the misfortune 
of his anomalous position lay in this, that a genuine 
Chatterton was turned into a pseudo-Galileo. Because the 
leviathan of science had swum best according to a certain 
method, therefore the eagle of inspiration must flap his 
wings just like the leviathan’s fins, even if he tumbled in the 
process and evolved into a dull aquatic fowl. 

Hence his discontent. Men do not pursue any form of 
literature, scholarly or otherwise, primarily for money. 
Most of them, had they begun young, could have won 
larger incomes making automobile tires, going into the 
wholesale potato business, or running summer hotels. They 
had entered this field for aesthetic development; and if 
they were robbed of that, they had every right to consider 
themselves the victims of a fraud. Having chosen a career 
of plain living and high thinking, they could hardly be 
expected to feel satisfied with plain living minus its redeem- 
ing accompaniment. 
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The great war, with its piercing X-ray, has tested our 
university scholarship as it has all things else. It has 
lighted up a painful contrast between scholarly methods in 
literary and in scientific fields. Our academic scientists 
brim over with enthusiasm for their systems. Where they 
have become among the foremost men of the day in this 
earth-shaking crisis, they feel that they have succeeded as a 
direct result of their university training. 

How was it with teachers of English, French, and ancient 
literatures? Had they been specially drilled for years to 
furnish the Wellses, the Masefields, the Rupert Brookes, as 
Bowdoin and Harvard once furnished our Lowells and 
Longfellows? If here and there some amount of vital work 
was produced in biography or criticism, fiction or poetry, 
was it done by reason of the author’s training, or despite it? 
Answer, ye dull theses, ye deadening monographs. Young 
physicists and chemists, when the war reduced their aca- 
demic salaries, found their university training a source of 
revenue elsewhere. They became highly paid experts in 
industrial plants. But when the teacher of English tried 
to eke out his slender income by novels or magazine articles, 
he felt at every turn the deadening effect of his past disci- 
pline on imagination, wit, and style. Theoretically a 
highly trained specialist, he had actually less earning power 
in the literary world than if he had never taken his advanced 
studies. He had been crippled alike for art and for bread- 
winning. Too many of the “literary specialists” in our 
universities, constantly drawn towards literature by their 
boyhood love, constantly repelled towards scientific method 
by their university environment, had settled down into an 
aimless, amphibious existence, now paddling a little in the 
shallows of lyricism, now scratching out a few facts around 
the rotting stump of some old master. 

Much of the trouble was due to the domination of Ameri- 
can thought by German scholarship. That such domination 
existed is to-day a matter of general knowledge. Something 
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that was neither science nor literature, a vast, ugly hybrid, 
with the dangers of both and the virtues of neither, a sys- 
tem of methods that were misfits, tyrannized over liter- 
ary scholarship as remorselessly as the junker tyrannized 
over his peasants. Then we transplanted this ill-omened 
tree of knowledge to America, a misconceived exotic in a 
foreign soil. We grafted on its alien vices our own native 
faults of artistic crudeness and sordid efficiency. 

No one can dispute the debt that American scientists 
owe to their Teuton colleagues. Explosion-rent Europe 
for four years has shown terribly the adequacy of German 
science. Whether better or poorer than the French, it is 
good enough. Chemists, physicists, masters of economics, 
minds hard as rock and keen as knives—these it can pro- 
duce. But war, as if tearing away a curtain, showed the 
appalling inadequacy of German scholarship in the human- 
ities. Where is that kindly balance, that reverence for 
masterpieces of art, that “sweetness and light,” which is the 
practical contribution of literary and philosophical scholar- 
ship to the progress of the world? Ask the ruins of Reims 
cathedral, the manes of Edith Cavell. Is it any wonder, 
then, that a scholarship standardized by the Prussia of 
Bismarck and commercialized by the bustling America of 
Standard Oil, a scholarship which ground out monographs 
under military dictation and then used them for a form of 
advertising as Philistine as that of cigarette manufacturers— 
is it any wonder that such a scholarship worked better in the 
field of economics than in that of poetry? 

We need insist no longer that something has been wrong. 
Thousands are already convinced of that. But if literary 
scholarship is to be reformed and to take that position of 
leadership in the literary world which scientific scholarship 
holds in the scientific world, we must locate accurately both 
the harbor for which we are steering and the reefs on which 
others have been wrecked. 

What is scholarship? It is not a search for facts but a 
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search for truths, to which facts may or may not be the step- 
ping-stones. It was up a stair of accurately recorded facts 
that Darwin climbed to a vital truth. It was on a pedestal 
of mingled fact and feeling that Boswell erected his endur- 
ing statue of Johnson. It was by consciously avoid- 
ing “‘lists of dates and facts” that Masefield produced his 
own “Biography,” which none the less is a more literary and 
scholarly biography than any Ph.D. will write about him 
for many a long day. All honor to these differing forms of 
scholarship. Each of them old Thomas Carlyle would have 
found “sincere” in its own field. And all dishonor to any 
mad system that would make us work by Darwin’s method 
towards an insincere mockery of Masefield’s goal. 

Accurate data have their place in certain provinces, and 
certain provinces only, of literary scholarship. But far 
more essential than they in every province is the resurrec- 
tion or preservation of moods, feelings, attitudes of mind. 
These are our national heritage, gained by the great dead 
after years of struggle, not capable of being more than dimly 
adumbrated on paper, lost forever to the world save as new 
minds are trained to receive them from the old. No great 
poem exists in print; any psychologist can tell us that. It 
exists in a living mind. It flames up in the reader’s brain at 
the sight of the printed page. If German scholarship could 
so sterilize every reader’s brain that no one of them would 
respond, that poem, as poetry, would cease to exist on the 
earth though there were a million accurate texts of it in our 
libraries, guarding it as a grammatical exhibit. More 
important than the scholarship that preserves variant read- 
ings is the scholarship that keeps alive in us the power to 
read. Eminently respectable is the scholarship which tells 
us that Shakespeare once lived in Silver Street. Far more 
important is the scholarship which tells us that Shakespeare 
will live with us to-day in Arden. Here has been the fatal 
defect in the educational appraisals of so many scientific, 
linguistic, and business experts. They have failed to see 
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beyond fact scholarship, the amassing of data, that higher 
emotional scholarship which consists in the acquisition of 
new and noble experiences: 


. the rungs by which men climb 
Those glittering steps, those milestones upon Time, 
Those tombstones of dead selves, those hours of birth. 


Having established by facts the length of the Brontosaur’s 
thigh-bone, geologists were much impressed when we estab- 
lished in the same way the chronology of Shakespeare’s 
dramas. Yet Shakespeare was a mighty force in English 
thought before our list was worked out; and he may still 
become a mere musty skeleton of dates once we lose our grip 
on his emotional life. We are teachers of literature, not 
osteologists. 

Genuine literary scholarship, with its wholesome balance 
between accurate analysis and noble emotion, with its genial 
toleration for individual tastes and abilities, has been far 
from non-existent in our American universities. But it has 
played a regrettably minor réle. Far too much in evidence 
has been the typical Germanized Ph.D., the greatest living 
authority on all things not worth knowing about some par- 
ticular poem. He has been discouraged from asking himself 
whether this poem is good or bad, intrinsically deserving 
of comment or not; but he has been trained to produce a 
nice twenty-page monograph on the date of its composition, 
which is already accepted for publication (subsidized pub- 
lication) in “Das Moderne Mausoleum,” a quarterly journal 
of philology. And so there will be one more fact to add to 
the scrap-heap and one more depoetized soul to add to the 
human scrap-heap too. If Mrs. Wordsworth had inter- 
rupted her husband’s inspired hour to ask him what day of 
the month it was, he would probably have answered—with 
more asperity than affection—that he didn’t know. Blake 
would have decided that the sonnet was “written in eter- 
nity.” Meanwhile there remains one date which no scholar 
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has yet determined, the date on which the learned mono- 
graph will be read. Just how the wisdom of mankind is to 
be increased by articles that no one reads, educators have 
failed to state. 

Such was the pernicious result of that false analogy con- 
tinually drawn between scholarship in science and scholar- 
ship in literature. Such was the result of the continual 
demand for something definite to publish. Emotional 
experience which it has taken years to gather may offer 
nothing for the printer; any laborious mediocrity with the 
regulation pick and shovel can quarry out facts enough in a 
few months to make a monograph. As facts were tangible 
and brought rewards, emotions intangible and without mar- 
ket value, and as the system was applied to young men 
already heavily loaded up with teaching, the result was inev- 
itable. Emotional development was deferred and deferred 
till age took away the power of development itself. An atti- 
tude towards life that had been the ambition of great poets 
through years of struggle, was precisely the thing on which 
“literary scholarship” had turned its back, sometimes under 
hallucination, sometimes under coercion. The first requi- 
site for producing either scholarship or teaching in humanistic 
fields is the development of a well-rounded human soul. 
Because Prussian methods ignored this, they have had a 
withering effect not only on teaching but on literary scholar- 
ship itself. 

Nothing is easier to-day than to decry German pedagogy. 
It may not be so easy to locate in practice the evils thus 
vaguely condemned. Yet until this is done, attempts at 
reform may accomplish nothing or create a system worse 
than the one discarded. There is serious danger that, rush- 
ing from one extreme to the other, we may reject humanistic 
scholarship in all forms or else plunge into gulfs of mawkish 
and brainless sentimentality. The evils in German scholar- 
ship have not lain in emphasis at times on reasonably accu- 
rate data. Neither have they consisted in the presence of a 
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stern and exacting discipline, provided that discipline was 
literary. They have lain in these four things: that German 
research was enforced instead of voluntary; that it was pre- 
mature; that it was of one narrow type; and that it forced 
this one type on men of many types. 

True scholarship, like all things noble, must be a free-will 
offering, a labor of love, done only by those men who wish to 
do it and only in those years when authorship comes spon- 
taneously and naturally. It was voluntary love for the 
work that made great the biographies of Lockhart and 
Boswell. In quarters where German influence has been 
rampant, ninety-nine one-hundredths of the doctoral theses 
and nearly half of the publications even from full professors 
have not been labors of love. A young man who for sev- 
eral years had been skilfully unfitted for any other gainful 
occupation, and who in the meanwhile had rashly married, 
faced the alternative of finding four periods in the life of 
some ancient dramatist or else finding nothing whatever in 
his larder. So he usually found the four periods. Perhaps 
he was a man of poetic spirit, longing for the leisure in which 
alone poetic feeling can develop. Alas, that academic 
system which rewarded so well the man who discovered, 
preserved, and handed down to posterity the text of a dead 
author had no rewards for discovering, preserving, and hand- 
ing down to posterity those lyric moods which were the soul 
of that text. Blessed is the embalmer who saves from 
corruption the soulless mummy; but as for the soul, that is 
too evanescent a thing to be weighed, measured, and cred- 
ited. Perhaps he was an enthusiastic teacher, with no 
natural taste for research, either good or bad. Alas, the God 
who made him and the lamb was not the one who made 
tigers and Prussianized pedagogy. It would be a tragedy 
if some minor document of the fourteenth century should be 
lost from our libraries; but no tragedy whatever if the 
literary instinct should be lost from the coming generation. 
So he stunted his rare powers in other directions to produce 
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a flimsy mockery of what a natural scholar could have done 
so much better, and enjoyed in the doing. The pamphlet 
after it had served its commercial purpose was kept on file 
in libraries for reasons never adequately explained. 

A great university can have no nobler function than the 
encouragement of wholesome and spontaneous scholarship, 
by granting it leisure, honors, and adequate pay. But the 
encouragement of voluntary scholarship and the enforce- 
ment of reluctant research differ from each other precisely 
as do pure love and prostitution; one is the upbuilder of our 
life, the other the source of monstrous diseases in the aca- 
demic body. 

Many men can gather accurate data before they are 
twenty-five, some can develop an eloquent style before that 
age on imaginative themes. But the power to combine the 
two, to invest huge skeletons of data with the breathing 
flesh of sympathy and a noble style, is something that comes 
to few men before thirty-six. The beginner, forced into 
untimely research, must choose between enthusiastic in- 
accuracy or accurate asininity. Since all the pressure was 
in the latter direction, he crippled his imagination and 
style for years by printing a decade before he was ripe for 
printing. Lounsbury, one of the greatest literary scholars 
in America, did nearly all his publishing after he was forty. 
These enthusiasts for early and voluminous publication 
never seemed to realize that they might spoil an incipient 
Lounsbury, either by stultifying his mind or by inspiring 
him with a life-long loathing for a scholarship which he 
would naturally have loved. Then, wholly apart from 
the author’s age, the material itself needs years to ripen. 
Noble thoughts blossom out of the decaying humus of facts 
long gathered, not out of the barren brush-heap of facts 
piled yesterday. Where the statistics have rotted the style 
can grow. But under the German research system, while 
the statistics were rotting the children were fasting. 

If literary scholarship means the acquiring of literary 
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ability as scientific scholarship means the acquiring of 
scientific ability—and it ought to mean that or nothing— 
then the legitimate field is as vast as our emotional experi- 
ence. What would we think of a science which considered 
investigation into antiquated machinery as scholarship, yet 
held it unscholarly to study the earth-shaking inventions of 
1919? But the editor of some forgotten poetaster was a 
literary scholar, and the author of an essay on Masefield 
was an impressionistic amateur. Robert Frost spent years 
investigating the rhythms and associations of words in 
homely speech, as Darwin investigated the development of 
life. But because Mr. Frost embodies his results in a poem 
delighting ten thousand readers, not in a monograph weary- 
ing two or three—clearly he is no scholar. No public would 
have tolerated a technical school which turned out mechan- 
ical engineers unfitted to distinguish between good and bad 
machinery. Yet our graduate schools turned out “literary 
scholars” less fitted to distinguish good poetry from bad 
than when they entered. 

What would we think of a science which tried to prevent 
its young men from imitating the scientific giants, the Kel- 
vins and Marconis? Yet how many a graduate department 
in English could have been found five years ago over whose 
doors we might all too appropriately have inscribed the 
words: 


All verse abandon, ye who enter here. 


One of the most readable and scholarly of books is Trev- 
elyan’s life of Macaulay. What department would have 
accepted a man’s life of his uncle as a doctoral dissertation? 
Prussian scholarship was constantly hunting for original 
documents. But the most original of all documents is the 
poetic brain itself, in which the poems of Shakespeare existed 
before any hand put them on paper. It was not by mechan- 
ical collating of texts but by living himself into Shakespeare’s 
mind that an English editor restored the noblest touch in 
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Falstaff’s death scene. And what knowledge of the poetic 
brain can the dead drill of Prussian methods offer? German 
Ph.D.’s were endlessly hunting for sources, Quellenforschun- 
gen. Yet how systematically were they excluded from the 
greatest of all sources for authors, the book of human life, 
the inexhaustible quarry of Dickens and Balzac. They 
were insulated from it as if in a tower of glass. 

What better evidence for the pseudo-scholarly nature of 
such work could we have than that it was condemned years 
ago by that French Titan of learning, Sainte-Beuve? ‘Let 
us encourage [not enforce] all laborious investigation,”’ he 
said, “but let us give in everything the first place to talent, 
meditation, judgment, reason, taste.” And he complained 
bitterly that ‘‘to edit an old book already published, or to 
print some insignificant scrap for the first time, is nowadays 
a more serious claim to esteem than to have a style and 
ideas.”’ Yet the very graduate schools in which Sainte-Beuve 
has been extolled and expounded have urged their students 
to do what he deplored. Goethe, during days when Ger- 
many was her better self, ridiculed in the character of 
Wagner that soulless pedantry which his nation has since 
been exporting to us. 

Like a drill-sergeant from Berlin, Prussianized scholar- 
ship cried: “‘Who cares for your personal tastes? Who 
cares for your idiosyncracies? Here are my orders!’ Not 
until the edelweiss grows in Sahara and the palm tree in 
Greenland will such methods produce anything but barren- 
ness. Of the literary temperament more than of anything 
else it remains forever true that one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison. The genius of Lockhart and Macaulay 
throve on accurate facts; Coleridge at thirty attributed the 
sudden and terrible collapse of his poetical powers to an 
excess of fact research. Stupid accumulation of mere data 
is always pernicious to literature; intelligent fact research 
may enrich our literature with a “Life of Scott” or rob it of 
an “Ancient Mariner,” all according to the temperament of 
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the man. Yet the academic Juggernaut rolled placidly over 
all alike. For many young minds full of literary promise, 
enforced documentary research proved deadly as a whiff 
of poison gas. On others, of the Macaulay and Lockhart 
type, it fell harmless; but even to them it did no benefit. 
After our vast expense, our wasteful “throwing about of 
brains,” there are no more of these genuinely literary fact 
masters to-day than there were in the time of Lounsbury 
and Child. 

Meanwhile below the talent that it blasted and the talent 
that it influenced not at all, there remained the effect of 
Prussianized research on those who had not talent of either 
kind. This German hegemony has been an effort to create 
scholarship by rule of thumb; and true scholarship, like 
every other manifestation of genius, cannot be produced 
that way. A certain type of plodding mediocrity can, no 
doubt, be trained by courses in “scholarly method” for 
the amassing of facts and the boring of specialists; but a 
really great scholar, a Sumner, a Woodberry, a Child, is not 
the product of any pedagogical turning-lathe. The past 
two decades have bred shoals of minor scholars, as Pope’s 
age bred minor poets; and the minor scholar has proved the 
more exasperating nuisance of the two. The Goddess of 
Dulness yawned over Cibber’s poetry, but she has fallen 
into a state of coma at the meetings of modern philological 
societies. Meanwhile our college presidents labored hard 
that the literature of six thousand years might be condensed 
to a five-foot bookshelf and that the literature of their own 
faculties might be extended to some thousands of yards. 
This programme of meticulous research was intended to 
fill our faculties with “big men.” But men grow great only 
according to the enlightened laws of their own being, not 
according to the cramping policy of an institution. It is a 
pity that those who have measured genius by a yardstick, 
applied to a bibliography, did not include in their five-foot 
shelf De Vigny’s “Death of the Wolf”’: 
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When man sees what he was, and leaves behind, 
Silence alone is grand—the rest is weakness. 


Perhaps they might then have realized why some inspiring 
teachers with no bibliographical tails to their kites are looked 
up to by friends as great dumb scholars. 

It is said that a famous poet of deep religious feeling but 
unorthodox creed once cried: “I have no religion because of 
my religion.” In so many American universities, five years 
ago, the most literary of our young men were crying: “I 
have no scholarship because of my scholarship. Because 
I believe in my right to develop as a feeling, imaginative 
man; because I believe in my right to develop a sense of 
sane and wholesome balance towards life; because I feel 
my right to leisure for assimilating the great past—because 
of all this I protest against a system which stifles my emo- 
tions, withers my imagination, distorts my sense of propor- 
tion, and crushes my God-given individuality into the moulds 
of Prussia. I demand that joint scholarship of the head and 
heart so nobly voiced by Browning: 


Young all lay in dispute; I shall know, being old!— 


and because I demand this I do not wish old age to find me 
plodding on in a Prussian drill where 


Knowledge comes but Wisdom lingers. 


Scholarship is truth, and a better way of developing it 
than Prussia can offer was given long ago by our own Eng- 
lish poet-scholar: “‘For who knows not that Truth is strong 
next to the Almighty? She needs no policies, no strata- 
gems, nor licensings to make her victorious; those are the 
shifts and the defenses that error uses against her power. 
Give her but room, and do not bind her when she sleeps, for 
then she speaks not true, as the old Proteus did, who spake 
oracles only when he was caught and bound; but then rather 
she turns herself into all shapes except her own, and perhaps 
tunes her voice according to the time.” 
































THE BIRTH OF DEMOCRACY 
By Cuarues Foster Krent 


HAT is the origin of the democratic ideals for which 
the civilized world during the past five years has 
been lavishly pouring out its resources and its life blood? 
In answering this question the majority of men think 
naturally of the French and American revolutions, or of 
the Roman Republic, or of the democracies of ancient 
Greece; but the historic facts carry us back five hundred 
years further to the hilltops of Palestine as the original 
home of democracy. There one thousand years before the 
beginning of the Christian era, the Hebrews developed a 
theory and type of state that were in many respects more 
democratic than those of Athens in the fifth century before 
Christ or of America to-day. 

This remarkable political phenomenon is primarily due 
to the wealth of democratic ideals and institutions which 
the Hebrews inherited from their nomadic ancestors. The 
Semitic tribe, as it developed in the semi-arid steppes of 
southwestern Asia, was the cradle of human democracy. 
It represented a theory and type of social organization that 
was democratic to the point of being communistic, for 
even the property of the tribe was held in common. Under 
the influence of its’ peculiar physical background, it was 
organized not to promote the interests of a tyrant or a ruling 
class, but simply to protect and to promote the welfare of 
every member of this closely knit community. In the 
ancient tribal councils, as in the Arab tribe to-day, every 
man had a voice either directly or indirectly in deciding all 
questions that concerned the social group. The leader or 
sheik was chosen by the members of the tribe, not because 
of any inherited prerogative, but because he was best fitted 
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to serve them. His authority was not absolute, but simply 
delegated. Like the Arab sheik, he was often asked by 
litigants to act as judge or arbiter; but the carrying out of 
his decision depended entirely upon the mutual agreement 
of the contending parties and the influence of public opinion. 
He personally had no authority to enforce it. 

If in time of war he was not the ablest warrior and mili- 
tary leader, the tribesmen selected the man who was, and 
implicitly followed his command. Thus in theory and in 
practice the head of an ancient Semitic tribe was not the 
master but the servant of the people, and each man shared 
the responsibilities as well as the rights that went with this 
thoroughly democratic type of organization. 

When the Hebrew tribes settled in Palestine they carried 
with them this theory and form of government. What is 
more significant, they succeeded in maintaining them in the 
face of tremendous odds. Opposition and struggle with the 
autocratic systems of government already established in 
Palestine only intensified the devotion of the Hebrews to 
their inherited ideals. 

The most striking later analogy also comes from south- 
western Asia. When the Arabians, after the death of Mo- 
hammed, conquered the encircling nations, they built up a 
confederacy at the head of which was a ruler who was elected 
by popular choice. As in the case of the Hebrew common- 
wealth, this type of government arose because the nomadic 
theories of government were superimposed upon an older 
civilization. It was successful because the confederated 
people were already familiar with this popular type of politi- 
cal organization and educated in the science of government 
through constant training in the old tribal councils, in which 
everything that concerned the tribe was openly discussed 
and decided. 

When the peril and pressure of foreign invasion made it 
clear to the early Hebrews that, as in the case of our colonial 
forefathers, if they did not “hang together they would hang 
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separately,” they called their ablest men to lead them to 
victory. In gratitude for deliverance and to insure the 
fruits of victory, they asked certain distinguished leaders, 
like Gideon, Saul, and David, to continue to lead them, and 
offered to transmit the same authority to their descendants. 
All these rulers were chosen from the ranks and elected by 
popular vote. Their tenure of office depended wholly upon 
their personal ability, upon their fidelity to Israel’s demo- 
cratic ideals, and upon the support of the people. This 
significant fact is abundantly illustrated in the history of 
the Hebrew democracy. Saul’s fear of David’s superior 
prowess and popularity was well founded. He frankly said 
to Jonathan, his son and natural successor: “‘As long as the 
son of Jesse lives on the earth your rule will not be estab- 
lished.”’ ‘True to this prediction, on the death of Saul the 
southern tribes at once elected David their leader, and, as 
soon as the weakness of Saul’s surviving son was demon- 
strated, the northern tribes followed their example. In 
both the North and the South inefficient or despotic rulers 
were soon deposed; but in default of constitutional terminal 
facilities, they usually lost their heads as well as their office. 

The son nominated by a dying ruler ordinarily succeeded 
to the leadership, as is illustrated by Solomon’s succession, 
but only after the nomination was confirmed by the people. 
In one or two significant instances the nominee of the dying 
ruler was rejected by the people, as for example Solomon’s 
son, Rehoboam, by the northern tribes because he refused 
to give them definite assurances that he would serve rather 
than exploit them. 

The essential democracy of the Hebrew commonwealth 
has hitherto been overlooked because the title borne by 
Israel’s rulers has been invariably translated “king,” and 
the state over which they ruled, a “kingdom.” Both 
translations are misleading, but it is difficult to find an 
exact equivalent for the Hebrew word méléch. In the 
Hebrew and in the cognate Assyrian and Aramaic lan- 
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guages the root from which it is derived means to “counsel” 
or “advise.” Gideon, Saul, David, and their successors 
were, by virtue of their title as well as in fact, simply the 
chief counsellors of the united tribes. Their functions and 
authority were practically identical with those of the tribal 
sheik, only they served a larger and more stable social 
group. Their method of election was even more direct and 
democratic than that followed to-day in electing the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Their tenure of office resembled 
more closely that of the present head of the British democ- 
racy, although it was not so firmly established. 

The Hebrews not only tenaciously retained the right to 
elect or reject their chief executive, but they always reserved 
the power to overrule his decisions. History furnishes 
several striking illustrations of this fundamentally demo- 
cratic characteristic of the unwritten constitution of the 
Hebrew commonwealth. When, for example, Saul, bent 
upon keeping his rash vow, was on the point of putting his 
son Jonathan to death, the people interposed, and the life 
of the heroic warrior was saved. Although David was the 
ablest leader Israel ever had, he always during his earlier 
years responded to the will of his people, and his loss of 
popularity during his later years is clearly traceable to a 
tendency to withdraw from public life and so to lose touch 
with the people. The result was that they fell an easy prey 
to Absalom’s intrigues, so that David, to save his life, was 
compelled to flee from Jerusalem. 

The strength of Israel’s democratic institutions was re- 
vealed when certain ambitious leaders like Solomon and 
Ahab adopted the autocratic ideals prevailing in the neigh- 
boring states and attempted to impose upon their people a 
tyrannical form of government. Even though these two 
autocratic kings succeeded, during their lifetime, by sheer 
force of armsinmaintaining their rule, the Israelites after their 
death rejected their policy and elected as chief counsellors 
men who were taken from the ranks of the people. 
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The older autocratic and the Hebrew democratic theories 
of state are brought into clear contrast in the twelfth chapter 
of Second Kings. In response to the popular demand that 
Rehoboam lighten the intolerable service of his father and 
the heavy load that he laid upon the people, he, following 
the counsel of the youths reared in the despotic court of 
Solomon, declared, “‘ My finger is thicker than my father’s 
loins! Whereas my father loaded you with a heavy yoke, 
I will make your yoke heavier. My father chastised you 
with whips, but I will chastise you with scourges.” His 
fatal mistake was that he repudiated the advice of his older 
counsellors, who voiced the Hebrew democratic ideal: “If 
you will be a servant to the people and will serve them and 
accept their terms, they will be your servants forever.” 
Eleven of the twelve Hebrew tribes deliberately chose to 
sacrifice the unity and strength of their nation rather than 
surrender “‘the rule of the people, for the people, by the 
people.” 

Another powerful force that contributed to the develop- 
ment of a pure democracy in early Israel was the life and 
organization of the Hebrew city and town. The ruins of 
the old Canaanite cities tell the pitiful story of the rights 
of the individual ruthlessly sacrificed to secure the protec- 
tion of a feudal lord. He lived in a tower flanked by a tem- 
ple and supported by an army, while the common people 
were his chattels and lived and died in stone and mud 
hovels little larger than the ash bin where many a modern 
street Arab finds his home. 

The Hebrews found this autocratic type of city organiza- 
tion strongly entrenched in every Palestinian town that 
they captured. The marvel is that they ever succeeded in 
eliminating it as they did root and branch. In a few cities 
which had a strong Canaanite population it apparently 
survived for generations, but in the distinctly Hebrew towns 
there were no kings nor tyrants nor even an oligarchy 
that, as in the Greek cities, lorded it over the common people. 
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Instead, the organization of a Hebrew town was thor- 
oughly democratic. It is narrated in the eighth chapter of 
Judges that when Gideon, in hot pursuit of the Midianites, 
desired to secure food from the towns of Succoth and Penuel, 
east of the Jordan, he appealed not to a king or governor, 
but to the elders and officials of Succoth and to the people 
of Penuel. The seventy-seven elders and officials who were 
at the head of the little town of Succoth evidently consti- 
tuted the village council that was the prototype of the San- 
hedrin, later found in every Jewish town. 

In First Kings, the twenty-fifth chapter, it is recorded 
that Jezebel wrote letters in Ahab’s name to the men of 
Naboth’s city, to the elders and officials, commanding them 
to put Naboth to death; but even in perpetrating this crime 
they were instructed to follow the established democratic 
methods of procedure. Naboth was to have all the forms 
of a public trial in which his peers were to act as judges and 
the men of the town were to have an opportunity to present 
the facts and voice their opinions. 

In this public way all questions of a political, social, relig- 
ious, and legal nature were decided in these ancient town 
meetings. In the walled cities these democratic assemblies 
were held in the open space just inside the main city gate. 
The fifth chapter of Nehemiah contains a vivid account of 
such a “great assembly,” as it is called. It was evidently 
an open forum where every man could speak and questions 
were decided by a popular vete. This was the school in 
which democratic citizens were trained. Here were kept 
alive those traditions of the equality and the inviolable 
rights of each citizen which proved rocks of stumbling to 
such predatory autocrats as Solomon and Ahab. Here 
even the humblest Hebrew learned by constant practice 
how to discharge his responsibilities as a citizen not only to 
his local community but also to the larger commonwealth. 
Here was developed that democratic atmosphere which made 
the unique work of the Hebrew prophets possible. 
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Another force that moulded Israel’s democratic ideals was 
the inevitable reaction from the oft-repeated and painful 
contacts with such extreme embodiments of absolutism as 
ancient Egypt, the Canaanite states, Aram, Assyria, Bab- 
ylonia, and Persia. The Hebrews hated autocracy with an 
intense hatred because for centuries they were its pitiable 
victims. Moreover, hatred of it prompted the noblest 
deeds in their history. The greatest achievements of all 
their early prophets were performed while defending the 
rights of the people against aggressive autocracy, either 
within or without the state. Thus Moses, like a Titan 
of old, fought almost single-handed against the strongly 
entrenched, grinding industrial despotism of Egypt. Deb- 
orah rallied the tribes against a merciless Canaanitic autoc- 
racy. Samuel’s great service was the discovery of a popular 
leader who was able to train the Hebrews so that they could 
successfully resist their Philistine oppressors. Nathan pub- 
licly condemned David for trampling on the rights of an 
individual subject. Ahijah encouraged the fateful revolu- 
tion that freed the people from the despotism of Solomon. 
Elijah pronounced a curse upon Ahab because he had, under 
the influence of his Phoenician wife, wantonly disregarded 
Naboth’s rights as a citizen of a democratic commonwealth, 
and the autocratic king bowed humbly before this bold 
expression of outraged public opinion. From 1200 to 600 
B. C. there is not a decade in Israel’s history when the con- 
test between the ideals of Hebrew democracy and those of 
oriental despotism was not being hotly waged, and the 
prophets were always the protagonists of the people. To 
maintain their democratic institutions, the Hebrews sacrificed 
internal peace and in the end their national life. Ideals 
that crystallized as the result of such strenuous struggle 
and self-sacrifice were inevitably destined to endure. 

Israel’s prophets and lawgivers were not content to define 
democracy simply in the terms of political organization. 
They saw clearly that mere political organization would 
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not solve the problems of society. They were the dauntless 
pioneers who first carried the ideals of democracy into the 
fields of economics and religion. In so doing, they antici- 
pated the significant movements that are stirring the world 
to-day. Amos, the Judean shepherd, in the name of Jeho- 
vah declared relentless war against all class profiteering 
and— 

Those who recline on ivory couches, 

Who lie sprawled upon their divans, 

And eat the lambs from the flock, 

And calves from out the stall; 

Who drink wine by the bowlful, 

And anoint themselves with finest oils, 

But feel no sorrow over Israel’s ruin! 


Both Amos and Isaiah unsparingly arraigned the wives of 
the ruling classes in Israel because, impelled by the desire 
for luxury and display, they were goading on their husbands 
to acts of cruelty and oppression. Isaiah also fought vigor- 
ously for the democratic use of natural resources such as 
land: 

Woe to you who add house to house, 

Who join field to field, 

Until there is no space left, 

And you live alone in the midst of the land! 


In the remarkable constitution found in the book of Deu- 
teronomy a bold attempt is made to incorporate these demo- 
cratic principles in definite laws and institutions. It is 
enacted that slaves shall not only be freed after six years of 
service, but shall also be generously provided by their former 
masters with sheep and cattle, with grain and wine, that 
they may maintain their economic independence and not 
fall back into slavery through debt. No interest shall be 
demanded for a loan made to a poor man. Not only was it 
provided that the gleanings of the field and vineyards 
should belong to the poor, but it was also definitely enacted 
that every man at any time could gather from a field or 
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vineyard all the grain or grapes that he could eat or carry 
away in his hands. 

In their zeal to carry the principles of democracy into the 
economic life of the nation, Israel’s law-givers went even 
further and decreed that in the seventh year all personal 
rights in the land should be waived, and that poor and rich 
alike should share all that it produced. The methods of 
economic reform proposed by the Hebrew law-givers were 
preventive rather than merely remedial, evolutionary rather 
than revolutionary, and aimed simply to correct the evils 
and retain the advantages that came through the personal 
possession of property. In the same way they strove to 
make the religious life of the people thoroughly democratic. 
In the name of Israel’s democratic God they decreed that 
when the heads of the family and community went up to 
attend the three great national feasts they should take with 
them the poor, the widows, the orphans, the slaves, and even 
the resident aliens. They were also commanded to share 
with these dependent classes, as with the members of their 
own families, the food which they had provided. In the 
later Jewish laws the resident foreigners are accorded equal 
religious rights and privileges with the native-born Israel- 
ites. Into the organization and life of the synagogue the 
Jews carried the same democratic principles. It was an 
institution ruled entirely by the people and for the people. 

Even though the Hebrews developed what was in many 
ways the most thorough-going democracy known to history, 
they were slow to share their democratic ideals with other 
nations. This fact is largely the result of their painful 
contacts with the outside world. Like the prophet Jonah 
in the familiar story, the majority of the Jews were more 
eager to see their heathen foes destroyed than they were to 
convert them; but certain of their prophets rose above racial 
hate and prejudice and began to dream of a world democ- 
racy. The author of the fourth chapter of Micah sketched 
the outlines of a league of nations under which they would 
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submit all disputed questions to the divine tribunal at Jeru- 
salem for arbitration. He even looked forward to the time 
when all the destructive paraphernalia of war would be con- 
verted into instruments of production and whenall men would 
enjoy the fruits of peace. One prophet boldly pictured the 
day when the Jews and their traditional foes would be united 
by religious as well as political ties (Isaiah, chapter 19). 

It was on the broad foundations laid by Israel’s patriots 
and prophets that Jesus built his comprehensive programme 
for a democracy that would include all classes and races. 
He made it his first and chief task to train socially minded 
men and women who would prove loyal and efficient citizens 
of this new world democracy; but he also laid the corner- 
stone of that new social order in the fraternal community 
which he founded at Capernaum. It was that same com- 
munity which after his death was transferred to Jerusalem 
and from this centre rapidly extended throughout the Roman 
Empire, until before the close of the first Christian century 
devoted representatives of this new society were found in 
the most distant provinces. 

In the light of its Hebrew antecedents, it is clear that 
Jesus’s social programme, which we are wont to call the 
“*kingdom of God,” may be more exactly described as the 
““democracy of God.”’ Its true character best explains why 
Paul, with his intensely democratic tendencies, avoided the 
term “kingdom of God,” using it only three or four times; 
for the Greek term facircla 700 6660, employed to interpret the 
historic Hebrew phrase, “democracy of God,” was redolent 
with autocratic associations. Paul therefore substituted 
the more figurative but more democratic term, “body of 
Christ,” which emphasized the close unity of the whole and 
the fact that each individual member had an important and 
absolutely essential part to play in that new society. 

Israel not only developed the first democratic state in 
human history, but, as is well known, its laws and institu- 
tions were closely copied by the founders of the American 
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commonwealth. The first two of the Fundamental Articles 
of the New Haven colony, adopted in 1639, boldly assert: 


I. That the Scriptures hold forth a perfect rule for the direction 
of Government of all men in all duties which they perform to 
God and men; as well as in families and commonwealth, as in 
matters of the church. 

II. That, as in matters which concern the gathering and order- 
ing of a church, so likewise of magistrates and officers, making 
and repealing laws, dividing allotments of inheritance, and all 
things of like nature, they would all be governed by these rules 
which the Scripture held forth to them. 


In 1644 the general court of the colony voted that “the 
judicial laws of God as they were delivered to Moses and 
expounded in other parts of Scripture, so far as they are 
not typical or ceremonial nor had exclusive reference to 
Canaan, should be the civil and criminal code of the colony 
till the same be branched out into particulars hereafter.” 

In the Fundamental Articles adopted by the New Haven 
colony the one source of authority recognized was not a 
royal grant but the will of those governed. The new 
government was based simply on a social compact, and 
therefore represents the first real republic established in the 
western hemisphere. In this way the ideals wrought out 
in ancient Israel were directly transplanted to the soil 
of America. 

The democratic principles found in the Old Testament 
had been the constant inspiration of the pioneers who first 
came to New England. It is not strange, therefore, that 
they wrote them into their laws and their political and social 
institutions. The Massachusetts Bay colony, like the New 
Haven colony, made the Hebrew code the basis of its crimi- 
nal and inheritance laws. In language as well as in princi- 
ple many of the laws still on the statute books of the New 
England States clearly reflect their Hebrew ancestry. 

Not only did the New England pioneers draw freely from 
the constitution of the old Hebrew democracy but they also 
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imitated many of its institutions. Even the architecture of 
the New England meeting houses, the lineal descendants of 
the early Christian basilicas, was modelled on the ancient 
Jewish synagogues. The simple democratic services held in 
these meeting houses were in their detailed order, as well as 
in general character, strikingly like those of the early syna- 
gogues. The New England town meetings, where questions 
of common interest were decided and citizens trained, were 
undoubtedly influenced by Teutonic antecedents, but they 
also correspond closely to those village councils in the old 
Hebrew commonwealth which were the corner-stones of 
democracy. The sermons, the public documents, and the 
newspapers of the colonial and revolutionary period are 
also saturated with the democratic ideas of the Old Testa- 
ment. It is not surprising that when the thirteen original 
colonies united, many of Israel’s democratic ideals and insti- 
tutions were adopted by the founders of the American 
commonwealth. In this concrete way, as well as through 
Christianity and the living pages of the Old Testament, the 
early Hebrew patriots and prophets have directly and deeply 
influenced the spirit of democracy that is sweeping through- 
out the world to-day. In defining democracy in terms of 
political and economic justice, of equality of religious as 
well as social opportunity, and of universal responsibility, 
they have laid the eternal foundations upon which all true 
democracies must be built. 

















A GROUP OF POEMS 
By KarLte Witson BAKER 


Stars 


I am so small—when I go out 

Beneath the heaven of All Souls, 

And see them twinkling all about 

Who won through to their briary goals; 
When I look up into the dome 

Their gathered constellations wreathe— 
The Great, the Faithful, trooping home— 
I am so small, I scarcely breathe. 


I am so great—for I am I. 

Not one, of all the starry band, 
Went just the way I travel by 

To overtake my fatherland. 

Seeking forever mine own Sign, 
Lord of my spirit’s lone estate, 

My soul’s a heaven where they shine 
A part of me—lI am so great. 


Acorns 


Now and then, all through the day and night, 

An acorn drops on the roof and goes rattling down the gutter. 
I cannot tell why the sound delights me, 

Nor why I have such a pleased and noticed feeling, 

As of a child that shares a joke with its parent, 

When I think of the black old oak, 

Stretching his craggy arms over my rooftree, 

And dropping his polished pebbles on my house. 
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Leaves 


My great trees are stripping themselves, 
Throwing away their gauds, 

Preparing for the winter of their souls. 
But my little cedars 

Are picking up the twisted golden baubles 
And sticking them in their hair. 


Gray Days 
On a gray day 
When I am alone, 
My heart glows and blooms 
Like embers among ashes. 


On a gray day 

When I am alone, 

The tent-fires of nomads, 

And the road-fires of palmers, 
And the hearth-fires of builders 


Burn in my spirit. 


Overhead Travellers 


There you go in your breathless wedge, 

Melting across the sky over my house like a clamoring 
shadow! 

My heart leaps, and I flap my wings wildly, but I cannot go 
just yet. 

My fledglings do not grow so fast as yours: 

I must scratch for them longer. 

But some day, we, too, will take the air-lines— 

My mate and I. 

(Unless, indeed, I shall have found real wings in the mean- 
time. 

In that case, it won’t matter, 

For I shall go farther than you, then, haughty birds.) 
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Fairy Fires 


They burn on the windowpane 

When the day is soft and late, 

But you think they are out in the cold 
Between the bush and the gate. 


Clean through the blaze you look 
At the dear, black, naked trees; 
No beautiful bough is burned 
By hungerless fires like these, 


But no heart is ever warmed, 
And no spirit weds desire, 

And no house is ever home 
That wants for the Fairy Fire. 











THE WIND ON THE BATAK HIGHLANDS 
By Gusta bE Wit 


()* the central plain of mountainous Sumatra, the great 

plain of the Batak, vast as the sea, bare as the sea, 
heaving in long grayish-green waves like the sea, on the 
hill-girt plain of the Batak, the voices of the wind are many. 
The folk of the dark, island-like villages hear them pass high 
overhead, wrathful voices and gentle, voices of fury and 
violence, and voices of airy play. 

In the gray giant grass of the wilderness, the alang-alang 
that out-tops a man on horseback, the hunter and his dog 
stalking the deer in its hiding place, hear. In the fallow 
field the long file of women who, swaying in cadence, drive 
into the soil the lance-like staves with which they break up 
the stubborn soil for the seed, hear. 

Within the thin, wooden house under its hill-like roof, 
the fraternal households, crouching around the smoulder- 
ing fires of evening, hear. Above the reddish glow that 
lights up hands lying open and faces dreamily at rest, the 
swaying darkness rises dizzily. The hollow height over- 
head, the cavern of the great roof, beaten upon like a wave- 
washed cliff by all the circumfluent tides of space, rever- 
berates with the inrushing rumors of the wind. The weary 
husbandman hears them in his sleep, stretched out upon 
the sleeping-mat with a bundle of magic herbs for a pillow, 
that he may dream about his newly reclaimed field, and 
know surely whether the harvest will be good. 

When in the blind terror of lightning flashes, hurled down 
perpendicularly out of a black zenith, spears of white flame 
jaggedly breaking in the fling, in the uproar of crashing 
detonations that explode upon the hill summits and bound 
down the slopes echoing, the thunderstorm breaks over 
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the plain, then the wind runs before the howling hound of 
heaven that seizes and tears the flying clouds. The Batak 
houses lower the tremendous buffalo-horns of their gables 
against him as he comes rushing on, hundreds of him, yelp- 
ing with rage. 

When the roving Batak peasant, a thriftless seeker of 
soil whence he may harvest without tilling, puts fire to the 
rank growth of the slopes—by and by he will scatter hand- 
fuls of rice in the fertile ashes—when the alang-alang and 
brushwood are changed into bluish-gray drifts of mist, the 
saplings on the skirts of the hill wood lift aloft the creeping 
flame, and all of a sudden the tall trees rear into the sun- 
shine, gigantic, blazing palely; then the wind comes gal- 
loping apace, snorting. He plunges into the flood of splash- 
ing fire and wallows among the flames as the buffalo-bull 
plunges and wallows in the midday pool. 

The jungle explodes out of the hundreds of scorched 
bamboo trunks, swelling with heat, that burst asunder with 
a dull detonation. The wind charges through the splinter- 
ing trees. He roars. And all around him, like a herd of 
wild buffalo-cows rushing after the maddened bull, a herd 
of red flames leaps up and rushes after him, stampeding down 
into the plain, that whirls away under their hooves in clouds 
of pungent smoke. 

Through the deep, narrow, winding channels which rain, 
gathering into a river, has worn out in the gritty soil of the 
plain, and for hundreds of feet the sheer wall drops down to 
the depths where a hurrying gleam of water shimmers white 
amid darkness—the wind wanders complaining to himself; 
a prisoner he roams hither and thither in lonely lamenta- 
tion. 

The horseman cantering along by the brink of the ravine 
lashes his pony into a gallop to escape from that sound. 
It sets him thinking of dirges, such as the women chant 
without the village gate, at fall of night. 

Even such plaintive cries a Batak mother utters, mourn- 
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ing on the grave of her darling child; even thus she wails 
and heavily sighs and moans, imprisoned within a darkness 
of sorrow whence there is no escaping, in a labyrinth of 
saddest thoughts that keep her wandering in ever circling 
mazes. 

All through the dark ravines of the river the wind wanders 
complaining endlessly. 

But the voices of his gladness are heard upon the hills 
when the rains are over and the new leafage sprouts. 

The villagers’ ponies, roaming the pasture at will, prick 
up their ears and suddenly break into a gallop, neighing, 
manes and tails flying. The wild hill doves, the beautiful 
silvery-gray ones that coo with so deep and soft a note, rise 
to meet him in broad flights. Piercingly sweet the flute- 
like sound he sends through their winnowing wings. 

And in the village grove, in the plantation of ever bending 
and swaying bamboo that sifts down a shadowy coolness 
over the bathing-place all a-ripple with the leap of the tiny 
fall, his frolicsome voices are as many and manifold as the 
frolicsome things that happen there. 

He makes all manner of pleasant sounds among the float- 
ing leafage and the swaying trees that lightly creak and 
chirp as, bending aside from his passage, they jar against 
one another, all manner of pleasant sounds among the spout- 
ing jets of the little cascade, hurrying between smooth boul- 
ders, and the purling, clucking, gurgling streamlets that 
further on spread into an evenly rippling pool. 

He is a voice among the voices of the village maidens as, 
laughing and calling to one another, they come down the 
bank to fill under the fall their tall pitchers, shaped out of 
sections of bamboo. The women come to dye the long 
pieces of cotton cloth from their looms in the cisterns dug 
out into the rocky slope, where the soaking indigo leaves 
have darkened the water. As they rinse the blue stuff in 
the brook where the stream runs fullest over the froth- 
whitened stones, and hang it out on the bushes to flutter 
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flag-like in the breeze, the wind merrily accompanies their 
merry chatter. 

From the main road along which the men are returning 
from the two days’ journey to the busy trading town on 
the seashore, he wafts the creaking, grating sound of the 
heavy-wheeled market carts and the tinkling of the bronze 
bells at the throat of the buffalo, which the driver, fast 
asleep, leaves to take its own way home. 

He scatters afar the leaping echoes of hoof beats cantering 
up the steep village hill; the cries with which small herds- 
men urge on the slow, huge plough buffaloes, all wet and 
gleaming from the swamp, as deliberately they make their 
wonted way to the fodder spread out in the cool darkling 
space under the floor of the pile-supported house; the danc- 
ing rhythm issuing from the huge barn set in the midst of 
the village where a score of women are pounding rice in 
the single block made from a hollowed out tree-trunk. 

All these many and pleasant sounds the wind carries 
along, lapped in his own pleasant murmuring as he wanders 
through the bamboo grove. The Batak have lured that 
pleasant voice of his to be their companion in the fields at 
harvest time. 

As a boy whittles a hollow bamboo twig into a flute to 
play a ditty on, so they fashion a straight, sound bamboo 
trunk into a flute for the wind. When the huge instru- 
ment, firmly planted in the earth and well supported, stands 
erect in the rice-field, the wind comes to play on it; merrily 
he makes it sound over the fields. The swarms of thievish 
rice-birds that swoop down on the ripe field with a noise 
as of an avalanche of pebbles clattering down the hillside 
whirr away, frightened, and never dare come back as long 
as that loud flute keeps playing. The long-drawn, clear 
modulations soar away over the fields and the distant wind- 
ings of the river, over the black village roofs. 

The women, seated on crossed ankles at their looms, in 
the broad shade of the eaves, call to one another across the 
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intervening spaces of sunlight: ‘‘Sister, dost thou hear the 
wind-flute? Ah, our harvest is safe now!” They listen, 
looking up from their work with tranquil eyes. No need 
now to trouble about the careless boy, sent out to scare the 
birds, who is sure to have climbed down out of the pile- 
supported watcher’s hut to start a game with some play- 
fellow; no need to vex one’s heart into palpitations of anx- 
ious surmise about the grown-up daughter for whom a lover, 
wooing in secret, may be waiting by the field that lies prone 
under a devouring swarm of birds. And as they resume 
their weaving this one and the other finds herself humming 
a soft-voiced response to the tune of the wind-flute. 

Who was the inventor, one wonders, of this rare instru- 
ment, a thing to play with for the wind, a thing to work with 
for the folk of the fields? 

The Batak do not know, it is in vain to inquire through- 
out their villages. But what manner of a man he was, and 
what his thoughts, may well be guessed at by all who have 
ever heard the wind-flute playing over a distance of ripen- 
ing rice-fields. 

A silent man, who loved solitude. Children ran after 
him. When out hunting, he used to gather the sharply- 
ridged seeds of certain kinds of lianas for his followers to 
play with. He would tell them many fairy tales too, about 
the dwarf antelope, more cunning than any other beast 
of the wood; and about the tiger that took pity on the 
two maidens in the ravine who had lost their way; about 
the big gourd, that was really a shape changed by witch- 
craft, the son of a mighty Rajah he; and about the Evening 
Star, the shining Fair One, friend to the lonely wood-ranger 
who tops the stack of the palm blossom for its sweet juice 
that he may make wine of it. He knew the herbs that 
restore sick men to health and cause wounds to close up 
and heal. Skittish horses which no rider could tame grew 
quiet under his touch. 

In the jungle, as, followed by his dog, he wandered over 
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the hills and through the deep ravines after deer; in the 
fields when, among the other men of his village, he dug out 
the deeply rooted stumps of the burnt down trees; on the 
scant strip of tender green sawah* by the brook, the rich 
man’s prized possession, ever assiduously tended; in the 
narrow footpaths, along which the villagers, marching in 
long file, travel to the distant market, keeping up a monoto- 
nous continuity of talk, that by and by goes to swell the 
buzz and hum within the ring of ponies at grass and empty 
carts around the solitary tree overshadowing the market 
hill; of an evening too amid the chess players and the drink- 
ers of palm wine in the guest house of the village; he would 
sit silent as one musing and lost in thought, as through the 
din of his companions’ voices and their boisterous laughter, 
he listened for the voices of the wind. 

He had listened to them so often, so long, so lovingly, 
that he had come to distinguish all those many different 
ones in their various moods and intonations, and to know 
their secret concordances with the changes of the weather 
and the aspects of the landscape. 

When he heard the wind roam hither and thither, wan- 
dering around the house and muttering as one lost and 
unhappy, he thought: ‘‘Now the plain is overcast, the 
column of vapor perpetually rising out of the deep crevice 
in the slope of Mount Sibayak, drifts eddying in crinkly 
streaks past the yellow ravine where the sulphur is gathered; 
the whirling dust cloud precipitated from the hilltop thins 
out and floats transparent at the base of the steep whence 
the torrents of this last rainy season have torn away the 
shrub-wood and the grass.” 


*A sawah is a flooded rice-field, the water on which is constantly re- 
newed by irrigation. Such fields which require a great deal of labor are 
possessed by the well-to-do only. The poor have dry rice-fields, which 
produce rice of an inferior kind. On the plain where the water wears 
out deep channels in the volcanic soil the sawahs are necessarily but 
narrow strips along the brook-side. 
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The limpid, evenly undulating tone of another of the 
wind’s voices would bring before his inner sight the outline 
of the distant hill ridges to the north, standing out clear-cut 
and all but transparent against the sky; and the mellow 
changes and fluctuations of color, paling from emerald to 
silver and kindling again to a green as of deep waters that 
drift in long ripples over the sprouting rice. 

He felt the white and golden scintillations a-quiver in 
the wind-stirred gloom of the citron bushes in the village 
fruit garden, pricking the inner side of his closed eyelids. 

The day might be breathlessly still, scarce a fluffy blossom- 
plume of the alang-alang waving: but within his head he 
heard the chirp and creak in the swaying bamboo of the 
hillside, the sharp, short shriek of the startled deer warning 
the herd of danger, the voices of herdsmen, flying down the 
wind. 

Sounds passed into his blood, like the air he breathed. He 
opened himself to the wind. He became as the grass of 
the wilderness and the bamboo wood rustling in the wind, as 
the startled deer sending forth its cry upon the wind, as the 
ravine which the wind floods with sound even to over- 
flowing. He felt a song within his throat, tugging upon 
the leash, straining to dart away, after the wind. 

And one day, sitting alone at the skirt of the hill wood, 
as he let the wind play on him in this wise, his thoughts 
being of his love, whose task it was to watch the rice-field 
all day long, and who wept sometimes under her mother’s 
harsh voice and harsh hand, he fell a-musing upon how it 
would be, if the wind, rustling in her bamboo jungle so 
pleasantly, were to blow the empty spaces over her field 
full of sound. 

Many a time ere this, whilst listening to the wind among 
the alang-alang reeds, or whilst blowing his cunningly fash- 
ioned bamboo flute, he had pondered this strange thing— 
that wind, withstood and striving, will change into sound. 
Now musing gradually clarified to thought, and the tall, 
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straight, smoothly rounded bamboo trunk at which he sat 
gazing, to his suddenly brightening eyes took on the shape 
of a flute, for Wind, the divine Musician, an instrument 
divinely tall. 

He is not remembered among his people. There is no 
one left in the many villages of the Batak plain to tell how 
he pondered and strove, baffled again and again in his pains- 
taking endeavor, and still renewing it in tireless patience; 
how at last, at last, he heard the full pure clarion-sound he 
had hearkened for streaming through the aptly disposed 
apertures, and stood listening, head bent aside, tasting with 
delicate sense the quality of that rich note and drinking 
delightedly long draughts of the liquid music that came 
pouring out of the hollow wind-flooded tree; all uncon- 
sciously he smiled never heeding, nay, all but unaware of 
his pretty sweetheart, as, feeling for his hand, she pressed 
against him, caressingly. No one remembers him. But 
his wind-flute still sounds over the plain of the Batak. 

At the stark hour of noon, when the fields are empty of 
folk and the buffalo herd have plunged down into the cool- 
ing swamp, when all the birds sit silent and in the tawny 
grass, crumbling into ashes under the intolerable sun blaze, 
the very crickets are dumb, then from somewhere out 
of the unseen, the tune comes floating which the wind plays 
on his tall flute—a sustained modulation of long, full, sweetly 
changing tones that from a dim depth brooding over the 
fields soar up to ecstatic heights of the lark, vanishing in a 
blaze of blue. 

Most melodious is that sole sound in the wide silences. 
Over the hill-encircled plain of the Batak, vast as the sea, 
bare as the sea, heaving in grayish-green waves like the 
sea, most melodious the voice of the wind as he sings his 
song to the field folk. 
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A SIBERIAN NOTE-BOOK 


By Witu1am V. Duncan 


COMPILED AND Epitep By OLive GILBREATH 


F the significance of a military achievement hinges upon 
the number of men involved and lost, the fighting trek 
of the Czech eschelons across Siberia counts little by the 
side of the battles of France. Only thirty-five hundred 
men comprised the group of eschelons which did the major 
fighting, and only four hundred were lost. But from the 
point of view of a unique and knotty task accomplished only 
by clear judgment under confusing conditions, lightning 
movements, daring, and a doggedly persistent fighting will, 
young General Gaida did a brilliant thing when he delivered 
the Czecho-Slovak eschelons from the German-Magyar net 
stretched by Lenin and Trotsky between Penza and Vladi- 
vostok through the offices of the local Soviets and the Red 
Guards. From the point of view of the imagination, it must 
possess the mind of every traveller who knows that wild 
level, lying for days between Irkutsk and the Urals, and who 
can see this pigmy band of fighters slowly following the thin 
line of rails, breaking across the steppe in spite of wrecked 
bridges and torn up tracks, without ammunition except as 
they wrenched it from the enemy always outnumbering 
them—but always coming east. Everything was against 
the heroes except the fibre of the men. And the victory of 
the Czecho-Slovaks over the Bolsheviki is but another 
confirmation of Marshal Foch’s dictum that “Every victory 
is first a victory of the will.” 

The major fighting of this trek covered three months, from 
the eighteenth of May when the trouble started at Chelia- 
binsk until the twenty-third of August when Cossack cavalry 
under Semenoff, heading to the rescue, met the self-extricated 
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eschelons at a little stantsia east of Baikal. The whole of 
this three months—the summer of 1918—Vladivostok waited 
expectantly, its eyes turned to the north. A drama was 
being enacted there on the steppe, which might mean the 
annihilation of the Czechs and a new Red Terror in Siberia— 
this was known, but little else. Communications had been 
interrupted and a complete curtain of silence had fallen. 
One could only sense something strained and ominous. 
Now that the curtain has lifted and the incidents have been 
revealed, the action there to the north, about which Vladi- 
vostok spent a summer of speculative suspense, appears 
more desperately daring and more romantic than had been 
or could have been conceived by imaginations dwarfed and 
grayed over by living in cities, with city folk. The episodes 
prove it what writers spontaneously burst into naming it; 
it is a modern Odyssey staged against one of the back- 
grounds in the world worthy of it, the Siberian steppe, and 
adding to the ancient epic qualities of time, space, and 
numbers to which we are accustomed in Homer’s recitals, the 
touch of the twentieth century, the terrible modern engines 
of destruction—armored trains, artillery, and high explosives. 

The diarist himself travelling on a train ahead of the 
eschelon with which the trouble started, does not record the 
initial incident of which he is unaware; he chronicles only the 
effects as they filter eastward. The Czech official reports, 
however, record the beginning of the hostilities which finally 
developed into the armed conflict all along the trans-Siberian 
railway in the Czech effort to reach the sea and unseat the 
Bolsheviki. From Czech reports, as we now know, the 
Moscow Central Soviet had promised safe passage to the 
Czech eschelons crossing Siberia on condition that they 
surrender their arms, except for a small guard. This had 
been done, and the first group had passed without serious 
friction; but the feeling between the travellers and the 
Russians, for various reasons largely emanating from the 
German Foreign Office, was daily growing embittered. The 
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break came through an unlooked for incident between troops 
at the Ural station in Cheliabinsk. While a train of the 
constantly passing Magyar prisoners, homeward bound, 
was standing opposite the trains of their old enemies bound 
east for France, a Magyar struck a Czech with a piece of 
iron. The Czechs demanded the prisoner and killed him. 
The Soviet then arrested certain of the Czechs; whereupon 
the Czech regiments took the town. The fight was on. 

On the twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth of May a treacherous 
attack was made all along the line on the Czech trains. The 
Moscow authorities had begun telegraphing positive direc- 
tions to obstruct the movement of the Czechs, and the “‘soul 
of every [Czech] soldier cried out for revenge for the blood 
of his innocent comrades.” The captured telegrams of the 
Bolshevik authorities add another piquant chapter to 
Bolshevik literature. By order number 115, the Czecho- 
Slovak eschelons were to be “confronted with a bloody 
penalty—shooting in masses by the Soviet troops’”— if 
they did not immediately surrender arms. 

The desire of the Moscow authorities to divide the 
Czechs, shunting the second group and sending it by Arch- 
angel with the intention of cutting the line and leaving it 
to perish in the tundra unless it would join the Red Army, is 
now known. And the captured telegrams definitely fix the 
guilt of the intention to imprison or kill the Czecho-Slovaks 
on their way across Siberia. The running battle increased 
daily in intensity—the feeling softened in no way by the 
mutilations perpetrated by the Bolsheviki—until the climax 
of the fighting around Irkutsk and Lake Baikal. An armis- 
tice was once proposed by the consuls at Irkutsk and ac- 
cepted, rather warily to be sure, by the Czechs and by the 
Bolsheviki. But the latter broke faith a few days later and 
killed sixty-seven of the Czechs by treachery. After this, 
it was the Czech at his best against the Bolshevik at his 
worst. 

The military problem of the Czechs was unique. All the 
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fighting occurred along the trans-Siberian, the troops leaving 
the railway only to entrench at the sides or to make detours 
and cut the railway at the rear of the enemy. Every big 
town—Omsk, Krasnoyarsk, Novo-Nikolaievsk—was a Bol- 
shevik centre from which the Red Guard set out to stop the 
eschelons as they came down the line. It can be readily 
understood that with the Czech trains scattered from Penza 
in Europe to Vladivostok in Asia, on a line punctuated with 
these enemy masses, the whole of the trans-Siberian region 
was striped with movable and moving fronts. 

The strategy itself was fairly simple. The principal ruse, 
repeated many times and always new to the Red Guard, was 
a retreat which led them on in pursuit, supplemented by the 
quick detour of a Czech detachment to cut the track in the 
rear. In one case, the Czechs walked five days almost with- 
out food, in order to tear up the path of flight. It was by 
this kind of movement that the back of Bolshevism was 
broken in Siberia. Colonel Ushakoff, having trapped sixty- 
one eschelons of Bolsheviki, wrecked their trains, and 
captured tons of ammunition. The most dramatic fighting 
occurred at the end of Lake Baikal. Here, besides Ushakoff’s 
exploit, there were two major episodes. One was the sink- 
ing of a big and dangerous ferry which had been armed and 
had an unpleasant facility in shelling the Czechs. One night 
they equipped a raft with three-inch guns and sank her. 
But the most brilliant feat, the immeasurably valuable 
service, which made the young captain a general, was the 
saving of the railway tunnels around Lake Baikal. There 
are forty-one of these tunnels; all were wired, but the Czechs 
daringly wrecked the high explosives on the tracks before they 
could be placed by the Bolsheviki in the tunnels. Only one, 
tunnel 39, was wrecked in the Bolsheviki’s haste to escape. 
This was “daylighted”’ by the heavy charge, and held up the 
eschelons for three weeks, a fact which in itself suggests the 
enormous service rendered by the lightning decision of 
the Czechs that saved the other forty tunnels to the Allies. 
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The diary here presented was kept by Mr. Duncan—a 
New York man in the service of the Y. M. C. A.—later with 
the Czechs on the Volga front; it has been supplemented by 
the Czecho-Slovak official reports and by the bulletin of the 
American engineers who turned back from their mission to 
the Ambassador at Vologda, and “with four hundred pris- 
oners and a two-inch rope”’ repaired the bridges over which 
the Czecho-Slovaks made their triumphal escape. The 
only effort in editing and supplementing the diary has been 
to give a bird’s-eye view of this most remarkable retreat and 
advance, such as is naturally not in the realm of the diarist 
inditing his daily log by the light of a flickering candle, on a 
railway car battered by the wind, which is only one in the 
string of trains stretching across the steppe while “the 
Bolsheviki are at it again up there in the dark.” 


Cheliabinsk, Siberia, 
Wednesday, April 24, 1918. 


I am in Asia, just over the line. If you turn to your map, you 
will spot a town by the name of Cheliabinsk. That is where we 
are tied up now waiting for instructions to go on. For the 
past two days we have been crossing over the Ural mountains, 
by a more southern route than that by which I entered Russia, 
and I am glad for every inch these old wheels have bounced over. 
In November the snow was heavy and the rivers frozen. Now 
all nature is coming to life. The streams are babbling along and 
the snow is going fast. The Urals are not great mountains. 
There is nothing about them to remind one of the Andes or the 
Rockies, but they are pretty, with their little hills and streams 
and openings, through which you get a vista that holds the eye 
and stirs the aesthetic sense. . . . 

We have been on a siding next to a train of poor refugees and 
one of their cars has been shutting out my light. Now it has pulled 
out and the evening sun is flooding my palace. The road is full 
of trains carrying refugees whither they know not and whence I 
know not. Poor souls, they are having a tough time of it, wretch- 
edly clad and fed, women and children as dirty as human beings 
can be, still to be recognized as such. For the most part, our 
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men have been feeding them from their pail allowance, but where 
the next meal is coming from they do not know. For a play- 
ground, the children run about under the cars, always in danger, 
but it does not seem to matter. From the foot-square space in 
the box car, two pale faces have been peering out at me. I shall 
never forget them. One was a little girl with her upper lip slit 
up to the nose, which gave her baby face a strangeness that 
belongs properly to animals. 
Monday, April 29, 1918. 


Here I am in Siberia again, the Siberia of exiles, of cold and 
banishment—but I feel anything but an exile. The sun is warm, 
the snow has almost wholly disappeared; the fields are full not 
of prisoners but of soldiers playing. It is a picture of life and 
hope, not of gloom and despair. The winter has gone, spring 
has come. 

What a plain this Siberia is! On, you go for miles, the flatness 
broken only by a hut or a lone tree in the distance. And then a 
village, the first detail to be seen a white cupola, and the last as 
you recede. There is a call from these plains to roam. No 
wonder these people are such wanderers. No wonder the cars 
are crowded with peasants just going—they do not know where 
—just going, lured on by the plains. No wonder these people 
love to roam in their conversations—and how they wander when 
they talk! ... 

Just now my train is standing on a siding about three miles 
out of Petropavlosk. The town of Tobolsk is north of us, about 
five hundred miles, where the ex-Czar is living. Yesterday we 
spent most of the day at Kurgan. Kurgan must be typical of 
the Siberian smaller cities. It, too, has the breadth of the plain 
about it. The streets are wide; everything has the mark of 
ampleness. These towns are expecting to grow and seeing to 
it that they will not be overcrowded too soon. There is some- 
thing of our Western atmosphere here. . . . 

Out on the horizon, now wending their weary way across the 
plain, is a long line of camels. They are hitched to carts like 
horses and look as if they had toy wagons behind them. Thanks 
to those camels, everything seems tq be plentiful here> Bread 
that cost in Samara two and a half roubles a pound can be bought 
for thirty kopecks here and it is plentiful, too. That is one of 
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the strange riddles to me; in Petrograd and Moscow, people 
cannot buy bread for love or money and here, on direct rail com- 
munication, flour is abundant. . . . 


May 11, 1918. 


To-day is the first time that Siberia has fulfilled the picture I 
have always had of her. A blizzard is raging. Think of it— 
the middle of May and the snow is piling up to cover the car. 
The wind howls like wolves and the snow is stealing in through 
the cracks, even cuddling up against the stove, which Joe is 
doing his best to feed. ”*T'was such a night as this that poor King 
Lear was out on the heath, but these plains look deserted. No 
wonder that the huts are built low, hugging the ground. Only 
three days ago, the peasants were in the fields tossing the hay 
about, the women making sport of their labors while the light 
breezes caught the straws and stole away with them, and now 
those piles of hay are like mountains of snow. 

About four days ago we left Petropavlosk, but after six hours 
we stopped again. There must be trouble ahead, but what we 
don’t know. All that we know is that we have not received word 
to come on, and without that we cannot move. How the storm 
grows! It is trying now to get the better of the candle but the 
little fellow holds his own nobly. 


Ilskil-Kool, Sunday, May 19, 1918. 


The gramophone concerts from the car window have brought 
all the villagers crowding about. They listen for an hour or 
more and then they ask, “Bydet zaftra vecherom?”’ “Will it be 
to-morrow night?” Our orchestra has arrived now and the 
gramophone will have a rest. The band concert last night set 
them wild. The town had never seen fifty musical instruments 
together before and when they began pouring out the richest 
harmonies from the great masters—no “rag time” nor popular 
stuff that we hear so much—they went straight off their heads. 
It was the event of a lifetime to many of them and they listened, 
young and old, as though they could never have enough. 

What a desert for wholesome amusements! And in the ab- 
sence of better ways, the young of the town find amusement in 
ways ill for them and for the village. Virtue in these towns is 
not a pure and holy possession of a maiden’s character; it is 
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regarded as cheap and treated likewise. The degree of immorality 
is unbelievable. In one of the smaller cities where we stopped, 
the doctor’s figures were that sixty-five per cent of the women 
and girls were diseased. Neither towns nor armies are helped by 
the presence of the other. 

You can hardly believe how crude conditions are in these 
Siberian small towns. All the water we use must be brought in 
cars from a distance. The local supply is found in dugouts and 
ditches, where the women come to wash their clothes and draw 
the water. The sight of a bare-footed woman in the path, swing- 
ing two pails suspended from a yoke, no longer attracts attention. 

For the past week, the representatives have been in session to 
discuss the route from now on. That is one reason why we have 
been tied up here so long. Now a little definite news comes. 
Half of the army will go by way of Archangel, the other half 
by way of Vladivostok. From Vladivostok, two regiments will pro- 
ceed across America and two around India and through the Suez 
and Mediterranean. You can imagine my joy on hearing that 
we are to continue east and my longing that we shall continue 
going east, east. 

Yesterday a train of Austrian war prisoners, returning to Aus- 
tria, came into the station just as a train of Russian prisoners, 
returning to Siberia, arrived from Austria. All went well until the 
poor Russians discovered the fine shoes that the Austrians were 
wearing, a sad contrast to the wooden-soled things they had on. 
Those shoes must have recalled all the hardships they had en- 
dured and they fell upon the Austrians and took their shoes away. 
The German and Austrian prisoners here have a comparatively 
easy time. They are free to work where they please and earn 
their own money. Being good workmen, many of them do well 
and can afford to buy good clothes. In Germany and Austria, 
the Russian prisoners are worked by the government and clothed 
sparingly. The feeling here against Austria and Germany is 
growing more and more hostile and this is one of the lesser reasons. 
Around this town alone there are five hundred Austrian prisoners 
and many Germans. 

Choomuilskaya, May 26, 1918. 

We arrived at the little place with the big name last Tuesday. 


The feeling is intense between the German war prisoners and the 
11 
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Czechs and especially between the Magyars and Czechs. Yes- 
terday when a train load bound for Germany and Austria showed 
their feelings too openly and unwisely, the Czechs chastised them 
(I use the word with all the weight it can carry). The Bolsheviki 
of late, I hear, have been putting all the obstacles possible in the 
passage of the Czechs until the Czechs feel drastic measures 
unavoidable. Last night they drove the Bolsheviki out of this 
town, taking over the railway and the telegraph. What I hoped 
would never come has come, and it looks as if the Czechs were at 
war with the Bolsheviki. The Czech trains are stretched all the 
way from Penza to Irkutsk, and it does seem foolish for the 
Bolsheviki to force an issue with them when they are so well 
placed for holding the railway. The excitement is intense, and 
when an armed train left this morning it looked as if we were 
getting into the midst of things. It is too soon to say what it 
means but I hope it means that the Bolsheviki will see that the 
Czechs get transportation to Vladivostok. I think it better if 
the Czechs can keep free from entanglements with the Russian 
factions. So far they have and it would be a pity to be forced to 
cast their lot with one party or another now. 

A first class passenger train came into the station this morning 
early and I was so hungry for news that I was bold, enough to 
wake up the Englishman who, they told me, was aboard and 
make him come out of his coupé and talk to me. But he prac- 
tically had no news. When I left Samara, the Germans were 
pounding away at the western front. The Englishman told me 
that the Allies had stopped that advance and that was all he had 


wi «+s % 
Bariabinsk, May 31, 1918. 

Our train is headed west and I am one hundred and twenty 
versts farther away from Vladivostok than when I wrote last. 
The Czechs are actually at war with the Bolsheviki, and from the 
peaceful state of travellers, we have passed over again into a 
fighting body. I came in on a second troop train and found the 
Czechs entrenched along the railway against an attack from the 
Omsk Bolsheviki who are said to be very strong, stiffened also 
by thousands of German and Austrian prisoners armed by the 
Bolsheviki. A force has already proceeded in the direction of 
Omsk, from whence comes word that the bridges are burned and 
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the tracks torn up. Orders may come at any moment for this 
train to move on, and then the question will be settled at Omsk. 


June 2, 1918. 


This is to be the story of a battle and so you had better pass 
by this page. . . . 

Thursday morning about four hundred and fifty of our men 
went ahead to take the next position on the way to Omsk. They 
found the Bolsheviki strongly entrenched and greatly outnum- 
bering them. At sunset word came for more men, for the hunger 
of war is not easily satisfied. We are only one train, about 
eight hundred men, the other four trains belonging to the regi- 
ment having passed Omsk, and the best we could do was to send 
one hundred and fifty men, among whom I went, hoping I could 
be of service, though I did not know what. It was comparatively 
safe moving up to the front in the dark, the only firing by scouts 
and patrols. Since the one covering was a flagman’s lodge, used 
for headquarters in the dark, and that was filled with tired sol- 
diers stretched out in every available spot, I went back to the car 
—three versts—and to my blanket. It was one o’clock then and 
I was tired. In looking about for a place to sleep in a box car, I 
found a soldier stretched out on the floor dying from a bullet 
through his head. He was unconscious, a little relief from his 
sufferings. 

In another car I lay down on two boards and was soon asleep. 
The days are warm but the nights are cold; when you are dead 
tired, though, it doesn’t matter. At a quarter past three it began 
to dawn and at four the firing began. The night before I had not 
realized how great the odds were against us, but there was no 
doubting it then when I heard and saw the artillery fire of the 
Bolsheviki and the continuous rat-a-tat of their machine guns. 
We had no artillery and only three machine guns, while of the 
latter the Bolsheviki had more than they knew what to do with. 
One gun was straight ahead of us on a car on the railroad, as we 
could plainly see. 

I came away without food but luckily I had a little coffee, and 
with water from the engine it seemed a banquet. On the floor 
lay a piece of bread crust which a soldier had thrown away the 
night before, and I was hungry enough to cut it up and toast it 
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to go with my coffee. After that I started for the front, less than 
two miles away. I made half the distance but returning soldiers 
told me I could never reach it, that it would be necessary to cross 
an open spot without cover and the machine-gun fire was awful. 
There was nothing to do but to lie down in the field and to look 
and listen. That seemed fine until the screeching shells began 
to come over my head. The Bolsheviki were trying to get our 
train. At first their marksmanship was bad, but after a while 
they came so near that it was necessary to back the train. When 
they found the range, they began with shrapnel. I was now 
between two fires and the cozy spot in the field didn’t seem so 
friendly. Little by little I made my way back to the train which 
had to keep going back as the shells found us. 

The wounded soon began to come in. During the night we 
telegraphed for a sanitary car, but when it arrived we found it 
an old fourth class car with no facilities whatever for caring for 
the wounded. The doctor was at the front and so I pitched in to 
do what I could. It was a miserable situation, no water, no 
bandages, practically nothing. It was necessary to bring water 
from the engine. The men were nearly dead from thirst and 
ready to drink the swamp water along the tracks. . . . 

At noon the men came crawling in. The commander saw that 
it would be a waste of human life to try to force the position and 
like a wise man he thought more of his men than of getting the 
station. Our men had advanced into a swamp which it was 
necessary to cross in order to charge the cannon. The farther 
they got, the deeper they found themselves in the mud and water; 
they were a sight when they came dragging in. For nearly twenty 
hours some of them were in positions where they had to lie all the 
time. There were no connecting trenches, no safety passages 
as on the big front. Each had to dig his hole and make the best 
of it. One of the men who had been through the big battles on 
the Austrian front told me that he was never under such fire 
before. The machine guns kept at it steadily and there was no 
chance to rest. . . . Last night a small advance guard of about 
two hundred and fifty men came in to help and the people went 
wild to see them. This town is as much excited as Warsaw must 
have been under siege. The report that artillery is coming 
sounds good, but whether there will be enough to meet the oppo- 
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sition is a big question. ‘More machine guns are coming and some 
cavalry, which will help a lot. What counts is the spirit of these 
men. They are just crazy to get another chance, not that their 
feeling against the Bolsheviki is so great—they look upon them 
as being fooled by the Germans—but they are wild at the Mag- 
yars and Germans who are fighting with the Bolsheviki. 
I said this would be the story of a battle. It turns out to be 
only the tale of my experience. The tale of every battle can be 
only the tale of a man’s experience, for no two men see the same 
battle. . .. 
Three hours have passed since I wrote those last words and 
now the Bolsheviki are upon us again. The artillery has not 
come and we are helpless without it, the Bolsheviki being less 
than three miles away. It means that we shall have to keep 
going along slowly, tearing up the tracks and putting every 
obstacle possible in their way unti! we meet our artillery and then 
we can come back and make a stand against them. In the 
meantime, we are hoping that our men on the other side are 
hammering them and that we have them between two fires. The 
men, to be sure, are disappointed in the failure of the artillery 
to arrive but they are not cast down. 
Later. 
The whole village is in flight. Along the road, fleeing to the 
woods or to the next village, are people hurrying on foot, some 
driving their pigs and cattle, some carrying what they can, 
wagons filled with what they could gather in their haste, so great 
is their dread of the Bolsheviki, a thousand times stronger than 
any fear of the worst tyrants of the old régime. Here in my car 
is an old woman crying her poor heart away. Our train is pick- 
ing up all who can jump on as we move slowly along. It is grow- 
ing dark now and the line of wagons is indistinct along the road. 
We will move slowly, tearing up the tracks here and there, weak- 
ening the little bridges. The Bolsheviki must have made an 
awful mess with these people, so few friends to welcome them, so 
many in mad terror at their return. . . . We have stopped 
for the night at this little station, Kurgan. The fugitives con- 
tinue to pass; it is too dark to see them but one can hear them 
and sense them there, fleeing they know not whither but fleeing, 
fleeing—any where from the Bolsheviki, “the friends of the people.” 
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Kargat, June 4, 1918. 

To-day reinforcements have come, consisting of two trains, 
which will bring the Czech forces a little nearer in strength to the 
Bolsheviks. I had just returned from the house of a man who 
promised to develop some films for me, when we heard the cannon 
of the Bolsheviks at it again. They were up to the spot where the 
tracks had been torn up and their shrapnel could just reach us. 
There was the usual excitement of backing the trains out of danger 
and getting them stretched along the tracks, not to mention the 
excitement of soldiers “getting under way” to their positions. 
Our train had stopped about five versts out of the station and I 
went back to see what was going on. The Bolsheviks evidently 
thought that they were still dealing with the few soldiers who made 
the stand against them the first time, but when the cannon that 
had come up in the night got into action and planted one shot on 
the Bolshevik engine, they came to a stop with remarkable rapid- 
ity. By the time I reached the station, the Czechs were well ad- 
vanced beyond the village. The photographer’s house was 
closed; he was probably far away in the woods. With the excep- 
tion of a few Jews, there was not a soul in the city. I saw Czech 
soldiers chasing two men, probably Magyars trying to get behind 
the Czech lines. The Bolshevik army seems to consist now of 
Magyars and Germans. 


The diarist, at this juncture, left Kargat to accompany 
the Czech staff captain to Novo-Nikolaievsk for a conference 
with the American railway commission, appointed by the 
Kerensky government and at this time trying to enter 


Russia. 
Near Tartarskaya, June 9, 1918. 

It was five o’clock when I reached the troop train again, and I 
got a great welcome from the men, who look upon me now as a 
part of the regiment. Since I left, there has been no heavy fight- 
ing; the Bolsheviks have been going back speedily, tearing up the 
tracks to block the pursuing Czechs. We passed the place 
where our men made that attack a week ago. How familiar it 
seemed with its associations. There a shell burst, here the pole 
that gave me shelter. Farther along, it was necessary to wait 
three hours until the bridge was repaired, and then it was a big 
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dash ahead. The Bolsheviks gave up the fight after some hours, 
they were being pressed so hard, and we came along in time to see 
about two hundred of them taken prisoners. The Germans and 
Magyars fled to the woods and to the steppe—they were taking 
no chances on what would happen to them. To-day the Czechs 
executed four prisoners as murderers, not because they were pris- 
oners but because they had killed Czechs in cold blood. One was 
an engine driver who, when the Czechs had to leave Bariabinsk, 
shot one of the Czech guards in the back. He was driving one of 
the Bolshevik engines, was caught in the round up and pointed out 
by a fellow workman. He confessed to his crime. . . . 

The people are keenly enthusiastic over the clearing of the road 
by the Czechs and behind the new government in Siberia. When 
the Bolsheviks came, they came also as deliverers, but they failed 
completely in holding the favor and support of the people, who 
say that Bolshevik tyranny was worse than that of the Czars. . . . 


Antibesskie, June 14, 1918. 


Here we are a little farther along the way and probably on the 
eve of another battle. The seventh regiment is up at the front 
about twenty-five versts ahead, and if the Bolsheviks are too 
strong our men will be called up the tracks. The scene here is 
anything but warlike. In the next car a soldier is playing the 
accordion, and out on the fields the men are kicking a football. 
On another field are four hundred Serbs—homeless wanderers— 
now on their way to Vladivostok, thinking that they will go to 
America. Two months ago I saw them in Samara; then it was 
cold and they were ragged. They are a pitiable sight and many 
of them are sick. Little nations, such as the Serbs, have known 
the horror of war as the big nations can never know it—rock- 
bottom horror. . . . 

Yesterday was a holiday in Novo-Nikolaievsk, a church holiday 
as most of the holidays are in Russia. In the morning, I went to 
the cathedral service, crowded to the doors, and was as deeply 
impressed as ever. The mystery, the simplicity, and the fervor 
of the worshippers, the ineffable beauty of the chant—it is not to 
be caught in words but it leaves its seal on the spirit. And in the 
afternoon, there was a parade of the Czech soldiers which gave the 
inhabitants a chance to see a well organized and disciplined group 
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of soldiers under arms, the first they have seen for many months. 
The city is on the Ob river, one of the big rivers in Asia, and apart 
from its beauty, it serves as a bath and a wash tub. I could not 
resist the lure of the stream and soon found myself battling with 
the current to keep myself from following its merry flow to the 


Arctic. . .. 
Marinsk, June 16, 1918. 


The truce* will be over at midnight and it is now nine o'clock. 
The men who are not already in the trenches are quietly moving 
out to find their places. I have been shaking hands with many, 
with a little extra pressure. For ten days a truce has kept the 
peace but since terms could not be arranged, the guns must boom 
again, and the cars with their death-vomiting machines are all 
ready to move forward. . . . This morning with three officers, 
I went out to inspect the positions. Across the river, we could see 
the Bolsheviks working on their trenches. To me it looked as 
though they had by far the better position; from their line of hills 
they can see our every move and their cannon are trained on 
the bridge which the Czechs must cross to get at them. It is now 
pouring rain and the troops are marching by, they know not 
whither, but each one is confident that it is to Victory. Soon the 
machine guns and the cannon will be doing their deadly work 
among these daring men, unstintedly devoted to their sacrifice. 
I can hardly describe my feeling in the midst of this tragedy of 
men cutting their way through this Bolshevik-German wall— 
to France and liberty. 

Beyond Marinsk, June 18, 1918. 

I just couldn’t stand those men marching by the car, and when 
the doctor seemed glad to take me along, that settled it. It 
didn’t take long for my man and me to throw a few things into a 
bag, but it was long enough to miss the line in the dark. It looked 
pretty glum, as if there was nothing to do but to return but I 
heard a rattle of wagons, and a cavalry rider, whom I persuaded 
to investigate, told us to go straight ahead and we would reach the 
sixth regiment. What I thought would be only our own regiment 
men turned out to be a force of 1,300! 

Our destination was behind those hills across the river, where 
we were to come up behind the Bolsheviks, cut the wires so that 


* This truce was arranged by the American railway commission. 
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they could not communicate with Krasnoyarsk, surround them 
and tear up the tracks to prevent their escape. To do this meant 
a trip of more than twenty-five miles, which we began about 4:30 
P.M. At first the going was fine, the road in good shape and the 
night pleasant, too pleasant and warm for my big coat which I 
had tolugon my arms. You should have seen the natives of the 
little villages coming to their windows and peeping out at this 
army passing in the night. It was getting light at two and rain 
began to fall. . . . At places, we had to go Indian file through 
the woods where the wet branches soaked us—cold and penetrat- 
ing. I was glad then for my shuba. At six we came to the river 
but there were only three little boats to aid in crossing. The river 
was about a hundred feet wide at this spot and the current swift 
and icy, else we would have jumped in. The day before I had 
been swimming in the same river but the sight of that dark tide 
made me shiver. It took more than three hours for the men to 
cross. I don’t know how the blunder was made, but there was no 
way to take the cannon over and so they had to go back, three 
big guns that might have done a lot of mischief! 

After we had skirted the hills like hunters after their prey, 
the command came to rest. The men dropped down in the wet 
and slept, but not for long, for the next order was to climb the hill 
and get the Bolsheviks on the other side. The Czechs no longer 
speak of the enemy as Bolsheviks but as Magyars and Germans. 
Many no longer even disguise themselves as Bolsheviks but fight 
in their own uniforms. When we reached the top of the first hill, 
we saw another hill and on we crept stealthily, expecting to be 
fired on from ambush. We crossed five ridges of hills before we 
were discovered. But then there was no mistake about it! The 
machine guns and rifles spoke only too plainly. The Bolsheviks 
kept retreating, with the advantage of knowing the ground, and 
our progress was slow. Finally we came to a spot which looked 
good until the bullets began to sing past our heads. Since I was 
there to help the wounded and not as a fighting man, I lay down for 
a while. Little by little, after a time, my man and I crawled up 
until we came to an open spot. Trying to cross brought a shower 
of bullets again and so we sought shelter in a hole. It looked bad 
forus. With our own men we could tell something, but separated, 
we knew neither where our own men were nor the enemy nor what 
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they were trying todo. For over thirty hours I had had no sleep 
and very little to eat. But there was nothing to do but to drag 
ourselves back to the place from which we had started, knowing 
that when we reached it, there would be nobody there to tell us any- 
thing—and the climb back over those fields, woods, and hills 
seemed the road to eternity. I guess that it was only the fatigue 
beginning to tell. But we finally reached a little place where 
soldiers and prisoners were pouring in. The men had succeeded 
in cutting the tracks and the wires and in surrounding the Bolshe- 
viks, but their trains had managed to get out of reach beyond 
where the rails were torn up and escaped. . . . 

It is now Monday evening and I am in my car again and all is 
quiet. In a few moments, we will be moving along again. The 
fields are full of those wild flowers whose absence I was lamenting 
a while back when we were having blizzards in May. Every 
imaginable color is to be found in the fields, all the common flowers 
of the fields at home and many that are new tome. The soldiers 
are great lovers of flowers and when the train stops for water, 
you can see the men running to the fields to pick a bouquet. 
Yesterday it was wet and cold, to-day a mid-summer day of 
intense heat, and to-morrow, without fail, will be a day of wind. 
The other day during a sun-shower, hail fell large enough to hold 
its own without melting. . . . 

June 24, 1918. 

There is not a village in Siberia that the war has not claimed vic- 
tims from, with the result that indifference is now the spirit of the 
land where there is no strong government to organize and inspire, 
and Germany is quick to see that she can go far without arousing 
these people who wish only to be left alone. The people are 
mighty glad that the Czechs have come and have chased the 
Bolsheviks away, but they seem mighty slow getting into the 
game themselves. The country is like a much over-stretched 
elastic which after its release has no come-back. Some things are 
difficult to believe, not to say explain. In one of the villages the 
other day, I found a family living on tea and black bread and 
nothing else, and they looked the truth of that statement. Ina 
land that should be flowing with milk and honey, some people 
were actually starving. For the past week, we have been unable 
to get any light bread. Last winter, in the cities, I didn’t mind 
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eating the black sour stuff but here, in summer, in a wheat coun- 
try, it makes me want to shake somebody. When we passed 
through Siberia in November, at nearly every station, you could 
buy a roasted chicken for almost nothing, but I have seen only 
one along the road since we left Samara two months ago. Even 
the bologna, then eatable, looks now as if made by the enemy to 
sicken you by its looks. 

It is evidently bath night, for the women are crossing the 
tracks and fields with their children, carrying the bundles of fresh 
clothes and the green branches with which they switch themselves 
—whether to add to the unbearable heat or to knock the spots out, 


I don’t know. 
Nizhni Colinsk, June 24, 1918. 


It is now Monday afternoon. Early Saturday morning we left 
our last stopping place and we have been on the go ever since. 
Quite a new sensation, but we have been riding for the past forty 
hours, stopping only long enough to give the engine water. Even 
at the big station, Krasnoyarsk, we stayed only an hour. It was 
Saturday night and bath night and I really wanted to stay, but a 
battle was raging ahead and we thought we were needed at the 
front.. And now here we are, with the front only seven versts 
away. The cannon are booming ahead there in the darkness. 
The sixth regiment having played a large part in the last battle 
has been the latest to arrive and now we are awaiting orders. 

After the last battle, at Marinsk, the Czechs pursued the 
Bolshevik trains and captured them before they reached Kras- 
noyarsk. In the meantime, other Czech forces came up from the 
east, and the Bolsheviks, caught between two fires as at Omsk, 
gave up and the people themselves took Krasnoyarsk. As at 
Tomsk, the Bolsheviks had a steamer waiting on the Yenessei 
and made away with all the gold they could lay their hands on, 
about 3600 pounds. Every large city is a Bolshevik centre; 
therefore, in order to take Siberia, it is necessary to take every 
large town. . . . By intervention of the French and American 
consuls, it was arranged that the Czech troops on the other side 
of Irkutsk should go through to Vladivostok on schedule time, 
in return for which permission they were to surrender their arms.* 


* The original agreement between Trotsky and Lenin and the Czechs 
was an unhindered passage to Vladivostok. 
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Not knowing conditions in Siberia, the Czechs accepted, with the 
result that they were fired upon from a wood by armed German 
prisoners and sixty-seven Czechs were killed. You can imagine 
that this part of the Czech army was not falling over itself to ac- 
cept similar conditions when they were offered. The Czechs are 
certainly not interested in the internal affairs of Russia—but I 
can’t conceive their pulling out and allowing Germany to come in 
and overthrow this infant government, now that it has declared 
itself against Germany. 
June 25, 1918. 

The men didn’t have to wait long for those instructions yester- 
day; even while I was writing, some of them were getting ready 
to go to the front. From the village I had a great view of the 
artillery duel and could hear the rifle fire and the machine guns 
almost steadily at it. Just when I was turning in, the Bolsheviks 
got the range of the station, and shells began bursting above and 
around us. Worse than the fire of the enemy was a storm that 
flowed in upon us like a cloudburst. The rain was bad but worse 
than that and, in a sense, worse than the fire of the enemy are the 
pesky fleas that inhabit these regions. I don’t know what they 
are, but meaner things I have never met. They come in swarms 
and hordes, darkening the view, filling your nostrils, getting mixed 
up in your eyelashes, never stopping but going clear down your 
throat until you feel yourself choking, not to say anything of the 
way they pile up on your neck and roost on your ears. From the 
car windows, I have noticed people in the fields wearing a covering 
like heavy mourning. Some of the people were good enough to 
offer the soldiers this netting and it was amusing to see some of the 
soldiers refuse who thought it unbecoming to a soldier. But I 
have not seen any refuse after they once met a cloud of the 


pests. . 
In Siberia, June 27, 1918. 


This has been another day of slow going, stopping every now and 
then for the tracks ahead to be repaired. . . . 

At the last station, Hydoelanskaya, it was my lot to witness 
again evidence of the Bolshevik brutality and degeneracy. 
Earlier in the struggle, our advance train had reached this station 
when they met superior forces of the Bolsheviks and were com- 
pelled to fall back. In the fighting, three of the wounded Czechs 
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became separated from the others and took shelter in this station 
where the railroad doctor bandaged their wounds. When we 
came to the station to-day, we heard the awful tale of the mutila- 
tion of this doctor. The Bolsheviks had cut off his hands and 
tortured him in ways that I sicken to speak of; and the evidence 
was before us in the form dug out of the grave and in the bodies of 
the three wounded Czechs whom they had done to death. It is 
hardly credible—to a man who had bandaged three suffering men. 
I should like to hear the Bolsheviks’ reasons, for it appals me to 
think of human beings so inhumane. The soldiers expect to be 
shot if they fall into German or Magyar hands; but to be butchered 
to death has no part in any warfare. . . . 
June 29, 1918. 

If you have read “Taras Bulba,”’ Gogol’s story of the Cossack, 
then you will know what I mean when [I say that last night I 
had a chance to see a real picture of the Cossack. It was at sun- 
set when over the tops of the white birches, the heavens looked as 
if on fire, while over to the right, the clouds were like waves rolling 
over a sea of pink. I heard a shout, “The Cossacks are coming,” 
and through the opening in the woods rode these lovers of war. 
The horse and the rider are one; both were tired but there was 
something that told you that if the bugle had blown, all the tired- 
ness would have fallen away. They are soldiers to the manner 
born, war is life to them. If a thing is worth having, it is worth 
fighting for. Even when they gathered in groups around the 
common pails and borrowed one another’s spoons to eat the com- 
mon meal, their bearing was that of soldiers. Pigs can feed from 
a trough and you go away disgusted, but when you see these fel- 
lows back from a fight, delving into their mess, you stand to 
admire. Their leader was fully six feet seven inches tall with a 
beard that said he was Russian of the Russians. All were well 
formed, strong men, hardened to the out-of-doors. Their eschelon 
was not there, and so they made themselves at home for the night 
on the ground. It was a sight to remember as our train pulled 
out from the station, those Cossack groups around the fire, singing 
the songs of war in which their spirits revel. There were about 
three hundred and fifty in this group who had been sent with a 
company of the Czechs to get in behind the Bolsheviks and they 
did their work well. 
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Irkutsk, July 16, 1918. 


Another bridge—the Bella river bridge—blown up; a fourteen 
span double bridge crumpled up in the middle with dynamite so 
that the heavy girders fell from the stone supports. And the 
Bolsheviks fled, not waiting for the bridge, with the Czechs after 
them in pursuit towards Irkutsk. One force was to follow along the 
railroad and others to advance by different roads east. 

My regiment started about ten at night with a few wagons 
and machine guns. Our longest delay was at the first, when we 
had to walk the horses and wagons across the ties and a temporary 
arrangement over the spans and bumpety bump along the ties on 
the other side. Here our tramp really began. I was caught off 
guard without any sleep during the day but the night air was 
stimulating and cool. At three it was daylight; we could see the 
town lying in the valley below and an hour later we were fast 
asleep on the stones of the square while the cook prepared tea for 
breakfast. 

It was twelve o’clock before we could get started the next day, 
wagons for the heavy stuff being difficult, and how many versts 
we covered I don’t know but I should guess about sixty. Some- 
times, I myself could set the pace. The American army shoe is a 
dandy shoe for walking, with its broad sole and big toe. Many of 
these poor fellows have shoes that do not fit and instead of socks, 
only rags wrapped around their feet. It would be wonderful if the 
women in America could knit about eighty thousand pairs of socks 
for these men. This second day’s march was along the trans- 
Siberian but a courier whom we met announcing the flight of the 
Bolsheviks took some of the inspiration out of our forced marches. 
Along this road, we often saw the houses at which the exiles were 
kept and pictures of old Siberia kept coming into my mind. . . . 

By eight o’clock the next day, we were off and in three hours 
reached the range of hills from which Irkutsk broke into view— 
cathedral domes and minarets all bathed in the clear Siberian 
sunshine. It was six o’clock when we reached the city and a 
holiday—Peter and Paul day—and the people gave us a welcome 
such as must have greeted the ears of returning conquerors of old, 
except that we were greeted as saviors and deliverers. As we 
passed through the street in parade formation, though dirty and 
footsore, all the fatigue was forgotten in the joy of the crowds, the 
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music, and the rhythm of the Czech marching songs and the fall 
of marching feet. . . . 

At night the city gave a dinner to the Czech and Russian offi- 
cers, a very interesting proceeding. Unlike our arrangements, 
the eating and the talking go on at the same time, and how the 
Russian likes to talk! I should judge that he also likes to drink, 
for every new speech was the occasion for a toast to the Allies or 
the Czechs or the new Russian government, while often one speaker 
would make it possible to drink several times during one speech. 
O liberty, how much foolishness and toleration is committed in 
thy name! Some of the orators spoke several times as if they 
had forgotten something and the world would be poorer for not 
hearing those precious words. Sometimes a speaker not on the 
programme would speak from his place, unannounced, especially 
a Cossack, who loves liquor as he loves fighting. It is a marked 
characteristic of the Russian people that every man can talk on 
any subject at any hour, but there it stops. There is no action. 
At the dinner, enthusiasm was at boiling point—freedom, patriot- 
ism, war against Germany, the overthrow of all traitors. And 
yet these are the men who let the Bolsheviks run things as they 
pleased. A few weeks ago, the Magyars got armed and ran wild 
and these men sat here and could not even help the Czechs pre- 
vent the Bolsheviks from blowing up tunnel 39. Just now they 
seem to be forgetting their party differences but as a Russian 
officer, who knows Russian life and politics, said, in two weeks they 
will be quarrelling among themselves, emphasizing their party 
differences, fighting for the chief places and forgetting all about 
the kissing and embracing that took place at the banquet. 

One of our companies has already left to march to Lake Baikal. 


Irkutsk, July 21, 1918. 


Wars and rumors of wars! That describes the atmosphere I 
am breathing daily. Every conversation has war for its theme, 
every paper is full of it, the street scenes don’t let you forget it. 

The day began early for me when the American consul from 
Omsk appeared at our house with some Czech officers about 
1A.M. The best I could do for him was to let him sleep in my bed 
while I enjoyed the comforts of the floor. The latter is literally 
true, as you would understand if you could see the straw mat- 
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tresses we are sleeping on; the guest must have thought that he 
was roughing it on a haystack. There are seven beds in the 
little room and they are occupied by officers in turn as they are 
off and on duty. After tea and bread for breakfast, I took the 
consul off to the consulate where he met some of the American 
engineers just back from the interior. The general feeling is that 
now is the accepted time for America to step in and save the 
Siberian situation. Of course we are cut off from all direct com- 
munication and it is easy to think that we are in the midst of the 
biggest events taking place; you know the feeling of one in the 
middle of a crisis, confusing the part with the whole. 

The battle is going on every night down at Lake Baikal, and 
the wounded are coming back, floated down the river on a log 
raft for thirty-six hours. One of the bridges was all ready for the 
trains when the rising water carried away the supports and a good 
bit of the work must be done over again. Soit goes. But if the 
Czechs are able to clear this road, what a gift it will mean to the 
Allies, over four thousand miles of good road across Siberia! 

Irkutsk is beginning to look like a Russian city of the old 
régime. The officers are getting out their old uniforms and 
medals, which the Bolsheviks have not permitted them to wear; 
even the cab drivers are putting on their picturesque costumes 
and the civilians are bringing out garments that they had to keep 
under cover lest they be accused of being bourgeois. ‘To-day in 
the cathedral a service of thanksgiving was held over the depart- 
ure of the Bolsheviks, and the crowds looked really sincere in 
their worship. The Bolshevik terror must have been awful here, 
judging alone from the absence of fear and the joyous expressions 


on the faces I see every day. 
July 24, 1918. 


To come to this place is like coming into dreamland. What 
an ideal spot in which to spend a vacation! It is one of those 
little curves in the shore of Lake Baikal where the hills and the 
mountains come down to the water and the village follows a road 
along the shore line. Here the simple life is a reality but not 
now when the Magyars are hidden in the hills and fear possesses 
the people. I left Irkutsk yesterday on a paddleboat with a lot 
of Czech soldiers and had one of the finest rides on the river which, 
incidentally, is a combination of many rivers you think about 
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when you want to describe a pretty trip. In places, it reminds 
you of West Point where the Hudson seems to be heading straight 
into the hills; at other spots it is like the Hudson farther up where 
you could jump on to the land without wetting your feet; at 
times it is as swift as the Parana as it flows through Paraguay, but 
never is it a big river. But no other stream can rival this Angara 
in clearness as it comes rushing from the fresh, clean, deep Baikal. 
Were you to follow it all the way, you would come out into the 
Yenessei, which would take you into the seas of the north. . . . 

My stay at this place was too short, just two hours, and I am 
now crossing the lake again intoxicated with its beauty. At 
Baikal station, only the débris of the former buildings remains. 
Here the Bolsheviks’ trains were standing when the Czechs hit 
the cars loaded with dynamite. And the buildings are no more— 
only the wreckage of wheels and cars strewn about. 

The war on the lake is becoming a genuine naval engagement. 
The Bolsheviks have several big lake boats mounted with cannon 
and every now and then they start on a mission of destruction, 
but the cannon of the Czechs are well placed on the shores and 
stop them before they can do much damage. There are no en- 
gines here now but I have the offer of a hand-car to carry me to 


the front, a little faster than walking and slower than an engine— 
just the right thing to help me forget the fighting for the present 
and enjoy the scenery, when not passing through the forty or 
more tunnels. .. . 


Kooltook, Lake Baikal, July 25, 1918. 


It took eight hours yesterday on the hand-car to get here but I 
would not have missed the ride for anything. The railroad runs 
around the southern end of the lake and half way up the eastern 
shore before it branches off for Chita, and Kooltook is at the lower 
end of the lake. The mountains come right down to the lake, 
so that it is necessary to pass through thirty-eight tunnels and 
ten galleries to get to Kooltook. My word, but it was cold and 
dark sitting on that little open car crawling through those holes! 
From the warm sunshine we would be plunged into an ice-box 
atmosphere and were always glad to welcome the little streak of 
light at the end. You could see where the Bolsheviks had drilled 
into the rock, preparatory to wrecking the tunnels—the engi- 


neering work of years. All along the way, we passed Russians 
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and Czechs guarding the railroad from the Bolshevik cannon 
mounted on the lake boats. They could still do a lot of damage 
if they could get close enough to drop a few grenades into the 
tunnels, for the Czech eschelons are not yet?all through. How 
beautiful it was—that ride twisting about the rocky curves with 
the deep blue water of the lake always at your side and the 
mountains from the other shore rising high to the clouds, which 
hovered above like huge drifts of snow. 

This is the place where our men overtook the Bolsheviks by 
marching around the hills, and for three days* a battle continued 
here in which the Bolsheviks lost heavily. Our men have ad- 
vanced farther up on the other shore to a village which I can just 
see around the curve of the lake and the Bolsheviks are only a 
few versts ahead. We are expecting the Bolshevik boat to appear 
and try again at the tunnels and our positions, but so far it has 
not shown up. 

This is the real outdoor life, where you don’t need to play at 
it—washing in the lake, boiling your milk, making toast of the 
sour bread over an open fire. The people are returning to the 
village now and we are able to buy supplies. Three days ago, 
however, when the supplies failed to come through and the vil- 
lagers were finding safety in the mountains, the men were without 
bread for three days and they had to kill a horse and make a 
stew. A force of Czechs have left from the next village to climb 
the mountains and surprise the Bolsheviks and there ought to 
be something doing across the lake, only seven versts away. 
The fact that the mountains come down so close makes any big 
movement impossible and the battle must be waged along the 
railroad. It seems to me that the Bolsheviks have the better 
position with the aid of their big boat, but somehow they never 
seem to make the most of their opportunities. There are still a 
few galleries ahead and they may be able to do some damage 
there. . .. 

Listnovitchnoya, Lake Baikal, August 6, 1918. 

I am back again in that little village about which I raved so 
much when last here. For a week we have been in Irkutsk, and 
then came an order for our men to come up to the front again, and 


*It lasted, as a matter of fact, five days and the Czechs were almost 
without food. 
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here we are keeping the Bolsheviks from making a landing on the 
western side of the lake. For the last three days fighting has 
been going on along the railroad across the lake; at times we 
can hear the artillery distinctly on this side, more than twenty- 
five miles away. The terror of the villagers is the “‘Angara,” 
the boat that carried the trains across the lake before the railroad 
was built and the hills bored by tunnels. The Bolsheviks in their 
retreat took that boat and put a cannon on her and, being the 
biggest and swiftest boat on the lake, she terrifies the people, who 
fear that she will blow up their town during the night. A light 
discovered on the lake at night is sure to set the cry going that 
the “Angara” is coming and the excitement does not seem to 
ebb. It is just one hill and mountain after another around the 
lake here, with occasionally a ravine or small valley, with a lone- 
some cottage or two on the shore. The villages are inland and 
access to them lies over the path of the mountains. It is neces- 
sary that these twisting paths be watched, and the soldiers on 
duty take their places on the mountains from which they have 
a view of the lake and the lower hills. If one loves the hills, one 
could not wish for a better post, but if nature moves him not, 
then watch is a lonely mission. More than once I have watched 
with the guard on a mountain top while the clouds have swept 
by over the lake below. 

This morning the English consul at Irkutsk came up to the 
village to see what was doing at the front, and since one of our 
boats was going up the lake about fifty versts to take some sol- 
diers to a fishing village where once or twice the Bolsheviks have 
tried to make a landing, he went on the boat and I trailed along 
too. I was sorry that his one day on the lake was wet and cloudy 
but for me there was beauty in the strange figures of the clouds 
and mists and the mountain tops above the clouds which the 
regularly “beautiful” day did not offer. How often the little 
puffs of clouds fooled us into thinking that we were looking at 
the smoke from the “Angara,” and had it been true, we would 
have been at her mercy, for our guns were sinaller and our speed 
less. The village consisted of about twenty-five houses, a church 
and, out on the reef, a lighthouse. The mountains there are 
supposed to be rich in gold but the inhabitants make their living 
by fishing. The skins of the sea-lions, as the natives call them— 
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possibly a species of seal—are valuable, and the fat is used in the 
manufacture of soap. One of the officers bought all he could 
find in the village, seven of a gray color and very pretty. A 
soldier had some gold findings which he had bought from a 
native very cheap, but there was no more. The natives do not 
seem to be ambitious to be rich, only to get along. In the near-by 
villages live the Buryiats, of Mongolian blood and rather intelli- 
gent looking. We took back with us about thirty-five Cossacks 
and their horses. The leader of this band of daring rough-and- 
readies is a young fellow of twenty-one who has studied in the 
Art Institute of Moscow. I thought of Robinson Crusoe when 
our boat pulled away from the shore and the soldiers waved after 
us. After we had left, they had only the water in front and the 
mountains behind. ‘Twice on our way back we stopped to pick 
up a soldier guarding a path and to leave another in his place. 
When we reached the village, news was awaiting us that the 
Bolsheviks had been defeated aross the lake and were again in 
retreat. Many of them sought refuge in the lake only to find it 
their grave. Their force is, no doubt, large and they will pull it 
together again and offer resistance. Their plunder is so great 
that they will fight hard to save it and to make good their escape. 


Sleudanka, August 15, 1918. 


A telegram called me to Irkutsk . . . but I am now back at 
Baikal. Just three versts ahead is the tunnel which the Bolshe- 
viks blew up. It has been necessary since the “daylighting” of 
the tunnel for the Czech and Russian forces to drag their cannon 
over the mountains and most of the fighting on the other side of 
the tunnel has been accomplished by the armored trains captured 
from the enemy themselves. The Magyar losses have been so 
heavy that many of them have fled to the woods. To-day comes 
the report that four hundred of them are surrounded in the hills 
near-by. The tunnel is open now and we may pass through 
to-night and take up the rout or fight, or whatever there is to be 
done up ahead. At the tunnel last night I met Colonel Emerson 
and a party of his American engineers. They have been helping, 
and they consider the Czech a fighter and a good one. 

The lake is just as beautiful as ever. The days are much 
shorter now and the sunsets do not linger as long. The women 
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and children pick berries from the hillside and sell them along 
the railroad by the glass. To-day I was able to get some red- 
caps fresh from the bushes. The spring was very late and the 
farmers are only now raking the hay. . . . 
August 19, 1918. 

And such a day as this is! It rains and the wind is never 
weary. We are at a little siding where a group of three or four 
buildings is dignified by the name of a station. No eggs, no milk, 
no berries, no “nothing.” I am roasting black bread through 
and through to appease the taste. The mountains are invisible 
through the mists and the lake is out of sight, only a stretch of 
scrubby woods with burnt stumps to feed the sight to-day. The 
poor soldiers are confined to their cars and the weight of the day 
leans heavily upon them. What a contrast to last night, when 
everything was crisp and snappy! We were on another siding 
last night and a crowd of soldiers was listening to a gramophone 
concert when suddenly looking out from the car, we felt that the 
Magyars had stealthily arisen from the ground and closed in upon 
us. Why is it that in danger, men become inarticulate and the 
alarm is given in an un-understandable roar? I jumped from the 
car with the others, but the danger was not great—not so great 
as it would have been had not two heavy engines and a car stood 
behind us. A train had come into the siding expecting to find it 
free, and too fast to slow down after our train was discovered 
standing there. The little cars behind and the big engines were 
smashed to splinters. Only one soldier was injured seriously— 
he had both legs broken. The train that smashed in was the 
work train from the tunnel and its last car was loaded with 
dynamite. Was that not luck? If that car had been at the 
other end, the mountains would have been all night echoing the 
tale of our destruction. 

Myssovaya, August 23, 1918. 

We are still at the lakeside of another one of these Siberian 
towns where the waves roll up on the beach and the women run 
down to wash the clothes. The lake is angry to-day and the 
waves are foaming, rolling the pebbles about with little care. A 
shower has fallen unannounced and the women are as wet as 
their clothes but they seem not to care, the sun will come out 
again. 
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Out from the shore is the steamer “ Baikal,”’ or better, her 
remains, for the pride of the lake is now aruin. This was another 
big boat which the Bolsheviks armed and which terrorized the 
populace by dropping shrapnel into strange places. When the 
Czechs captured Tankhoi, where the docks were, the “Baikal” 
was left homeless and had to wander about the lake. Here she 
was shot to death and now only her huge frame remains. The 
“‘Angara”’ became tired of wandering about also, shot at from 
unexpected vantage points, and one day recently she sailed into 
port and surrendered. Thus ended the naval encounters in this 
war. The Bolsheviks had the biggest and the best boats on the 
lake and all their effort ended in the old way, defeat. The “An- 
gara”’ is now trying to tow her dead sister across the lake to the 
docks. ‘To me the scene is as solemn as a soldier’s burial. 

Soon we shall leave the lake. The order has come to move on 
to the next big city. The railroad soon turns east again, away 
from the lake, and I am wondering if I shall see it ever again. If 
so, it will probably be clad in the white of winter, with summer 
green tucked away for next spring. 

For the past few days, we have been watching the hills. 
They are full of the Bolsheviks who fled for safety when the bat- 
tles were lost. The nights are cold now and even raspberries be- 
come monotonous diet after a week, and so one by one and in 
small groups, these tired fugitives give themselves up to our men 
in the woods. We have been expecting an attack in this place 
for several days from a large force of Magyars who sailed down 
the river east of us and then were to march around us. They 
have evidently had word of the defeat of their troops and are 
changing their course but our men are ready for them wherever 
they appear. We are not far here from the Mongolian border, 
and the river Slenga on which they embarked flows into that 
land. I hope that it will not be necessary to follow them into 
Mongolia, for the front is spread out enough as it is—across north 


Asia. 


Precisely what the diarist hoped would not occur did 
occur. The Bolsheviks fled with their plunder to a Russian 
city, Troitskavask, near the border of Mongolia, where they 
gathered in force, and thither a Czech expedition was sent 
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to capture or drive them out and to re-establish telegraphic 
communications with Peking. This pursuing force con- 
sisted of two divisions, Russians and Cossacks, and Czechs. 
Since there were only two steamers and barges available 
and since it was necessary to carry not only cannon but 
kitchen wagons, provisions, and all the equipment for a self- 
supporting expedition, half the Czechs walked while the 
other half rode. This expedition the diarist joined, and his 
absence in Mongolia explains the non-appearance of the 
Ushakoff episode in the diary, the account of which as it is 
here given has been taken from other sources. 

It is gratifying to those who have watched with despair 
the collapse of the Russian army that a Russian officer was 
the hero of both the stirring incidents which turned the 
tide of Bolshevism. After Colonel Ushakoff had sunk the 
“Baikal”’ by mounting a few field pieces on a raft, crossing 
the lake at night and shelling the ferry at close range until 
he set her on fire, he audaciously set out to trap the large 
force of Bolsheviks at Verkniudensk. With unsurpassable 
daring, he crossed the lake to Posselskaya and informed the 
Bolshevik commissariat that he was a Bolshevik, that he 
had with him eighty men, and that if they would hasten 
the supplies and ammunition to him from Verkniudensk, 
he himself would return across the lake, blow up the tun- 
nels, and cut off and annihilate the Czechs. He himself 
sent a telegram to Verkniudensk to this effect—with every 
result desired. The Bolsheviks fell into the trap and set 
out from Verkniudensk with all their munitions, supplies, 
and a band to celebrate the killing of the Czechs. In 
magnificent spirits they came to obliterate the last of the 
undesirable “‘minions of French and English capital.” 

There was an obliteration, but it was not of the Czechs. 
The Barnaoul regiment by a detour cut the tracks in the 
rear of the Bolsheviks, their trains were derailed, sixty-one 
eschelons and forty field pieces captured, and the whole 
force thrown into panic and rout. Many were killed and 
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the morale was so thoroughly shaken that they were never 
again able to entrench themselves. The back of Bolshevism 
in Siberia was broken. But the gallant Colonel Ushakoff 
was among the dead, though by his own mistake. After 
his men had cut the tracks, he walked back towards station 
339, and mistaking the retreating armored train of the Bol- 
sheviks for the advance of the Czechs, came towards it 
calling out that he was Ushakoff. His body was found 
savagely mutilated, and showed signs of the fiercest torture 
inflicted before death. 

By the capture of the Verkniudensk Bolsheviks, the road 
was comparatively cleared. Semenoff threatened trouble 
at one time, but it did not materialize. At a windy little 
stanitsa near Chita the eastbound Czechs met the Czech 
force bound westward to the rescue—a historic scene when 
Czech met Czech. “‘We hardly knew them in their new 
French style of uniform,” the diarist writes of the troops 
from Vladivostok, “but great was the rejoicing. They had 
many stories to tell but best of all, that the road was open 
through Manchuria to Vladivostok.” To the weary men 
who had fought the summer through, it was blessed news. 

But many a worn soldier never saw the open road. Vlad- 
ivostok, the sea, France—beautiful phantom phrases, never 
to be fulfilled. The diarist records the order for the return 
of the Czechs over that terrible road, through which they 
had won by the uttermost vigilance, the coolest daring, 
with almost uncanny quietness. “‘Up to the present our 
men have believed that they would go east to France but 
the new order sends them west again to begin operations 
against the Bolsheviks and Germans. We have only left 
the territory and now back again. I wonder who will help, 
and if nobody will help—who will tell them?” Herein has 
lain one of the tragedies of the war. The Czechs, who 
were homesick for the Bohemia they had won with their 
blood, were sent to the Ural front. 
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AMONG THE BOOKS 


LEST WE FORGET 


Belgium, by Brand Whitlock, $7.50, 2 vols., D. Appleton & Co., 
New York, 1919. 


We stand at the beginning of a fresh German campaign. The 
defeated enemy will make every effort to recover so much of his 
good name as will suffice to give him entrance, if not to our homes, 
at least to our business houses; he will employ every device to 
whitewash himself, denying what he dare deny of the charges 
against him, excusing where he must admit the facts of barbarism, 
and taking advantage of those commercial and political forces in 
our country which, to obtain their own ends, desire to rehabili- 
tate him. We may expect a large importation of those sophis- 
tries which troubled many credulous people in the first two or 
three years of the war, and no doubt they will be far more subtle 
and more skilfully handled now than they were then. For this 
reason it may be said that Mr. Whitlock’s book has been pub- 
lished in the nick of time. 

We must not forget Belgium. We must remember how the 
German people, not merely the German military caste, but the 
average Germans capable of bearing arms, conducted themselves 
in the day of their power, when they were assured of victory and 
did not care what the world thought of them so long as they were 
winning. It is not vindictiveness but prudence which bids us 
retain this alarming picture in our memories. Disgusting as it 
is, degrading as it is, offensive as it is to our better nature and 
discouraging to our hopes for mankind, we dare not put it away 
with the records of the Spanish conquest of Mexico and Peru and 
of Alva in the Low Countries. The things of which Mr. Whit- 
lock writes so fairly and so temperately, and yet with such appall- 
ing effect, were done in our own time, to men, women, and children 
whom some of us knew, and they would have been done in Illinois 
or Nebraska if these States had happened to lie in the path of 
German military ambition. So this book has a very distinct 
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practical value, as a study of the mentality of the invaders, a 
revelation of their innate illogicality and carefully acquired 
cruelty. 

One would like to believe that the evil traits which the war 
brought out in German character were temporary, developed 
only recently under the stress of a terrible delusion or a cunning 
perversion; but the kind of facts adduced by Mr. Whitlock and 
their constant repetition forbid this charitable conclusion. The 
German male stands convicted as a moral coward, cringing before 
authority, deceitful, illogical when moral elements enter a prob- 
lem, thoroughly materialistic, and capable of dropping a shutter 
between his imagination and the sufferings of other human beings 
in such a way as to prevent the ordinary inhibitions of sympathy. 
This is what a people can be reduced to by “‘realism” in politics— 
that is, by selfishness, by refusing to take a wide and generous 
view of foreign relations. We may well ask ourselves whether 
narrowness of vision and our national self-complacency and 
boastfulness may not in time bring us as low. 

With an art that seems not wholly conscious, Mr. Whitlock 
has written a book which is something more than a history of 
Belgium between August, 1914, and April, 1917, something more 
also than a great treatise on the psychology of the male German; 
it is a drama, the record of a struggle between brute force and 
spiritual virtue. Gentleness, refinement, wit, logic, hope, and 
faith fall back before their ancient foe; they appear to lose in 
every combat; yet one feels with anennobling thrill that somehow, 
even in the darkest days, they were superior and that in the end 
they were bound to triumph. This effect is increased by a certain 
sense of passiveness in Mr. Whitlock himself, as of one unfitted 
for strife, physically weak, and in no way hungering for the joy 
of combat. This lover of peace and quietness, a very sensitive 
person intellectually, with artistic leanings and a manifest dis- 
taste for political and economic discussion, this man, tired of 
administrative work and desiring nothing so much as time to 
write a novel and to savor the rich fruits of the old Belgian civil- 
ization, was suddenly seized by the filthy current of war and 
carried whither he would not. 

His book is a record of unwelcome surprises. The incidents 
he relates were in general not sought but thrust upon him by fate, 
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He impresses the reader as a man of much refinement, moderate, 
full of all gentle instincts, optimistic even to the verge of crude- 
ness, charitable even to the point of being indiscriminately soft- 
hearted. The gods of war, with broad dramatic irony, thrust 
upon this amateur of letters and painting the task of representing 
half a dozen nations and mediating between German military 
governors and the prostrate Belgian people. Mr. Whitlock ad- 
mits that he had no very great interest in diplomacy. He 
expresses not only a horror of war but a lack of interest in military 
operations. He evidently was not fond of adventure or sensation. 
His testimony is that of an unwilling witness, though no one 
could accuse him of being unbiassed. To have lived in Belgium 
through the months of August and September, 1914, without 
acquiring certain prejudices was impossible for any decent moral 
being. But Mr. Whitlock was by nature and training as fair a 
witness as the Germans themselves could have asked. 

What is Mr. Whitlock’s testimony? It falls under five main 
heads: the crime of the invasion; the burnings and massacres of 
1914; the manners of the German officials; the murder of Edith 
Cavell, and similar cases; the deportations. 

The first chapters introduce us to a rich, industrious, self-cen- 
tred country basking in the sunshine of peace and comfort. The 
air is still, the sky serene. Then, as sudden as a summer storm, 
comes the invasion. Belgium had not been conspiring with either 
France or Britain. The false and cruel charge that she was so 
conspiring was made long afterwards, and even the numerous 
German officials with whom Mr. Whitlock had to deal appear not 
to have taken it seriously. Yet it was trumpeted about in the 
United States in 1915 as an excuse for the crime of 1914, and will 
quite probably be revived when we are once more exposed to 
German propaganda. 

In regard to the burning of towns and the massacre of civilians 
in the early weeks of the war, Mr. Whitlock writes with great 
authority. He was no newspaper correspondent looking for 
sensational “copy,” but a diplomatist, that is, a man whose 
duty and profession it was to minimize all incidents that might 
lead to international ill-will and to look on the favorable side. 
Moreover, he was constantly associating with German officials 
and accessible to their representations and arguments. Never- 
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theless, we need nothing further than Mr. Whitlock’s testimony 
to convince us that the essential facts of wanton and abominable 
cruelty have not been exaggerated in the accounts that have 
hitherto been published. He quite definitely states, for example, 
that the massacre and burning at Louvain began by two German 
detachments firing on each other by mistake. The Germans 
pretend that the citizens provoked the outrages by firing on Ger- 
man soldiers. Here as elsewhere, according to Mr. Whitlock, the 
Germans were nervous and in a highly excited and apprehensive 
state of mind, and also many of them were drunk. The awful 
slaughter at Tamines, Aerschot, Visé, St. Trond, Tirlemont, Ter- 
monde, and especially Dinant, the deliberate burning of houses, 
the cold-blooded murder of women, children, and old men, the 
raping and torturing of victims, and the diabolical delight of the 
Germans in the mental suffering of their helpless prisoners—all 
these stories are confirmed by this most careful and responsible 
narrator. “Women and children,” he says, “were forced to 
stand by and witness the murder of husbands and fathers.” It 
is our duty to force our minds to dwell on this fact long enough 
to realize, in part at least, what it means, before the whitewashing 
begins. In most of the cases recorded by Mr. Whitlock the 
slaughter was commanded by officers and overseen by them. At 
Dinant, where ninety helpless non-combatants were lined up and 
shot, among them twelve children under six years old of whom 
six were babes in arms, the firing squad was commanded by a 
colonel. The survivors, dragged from the bloody, writhing pile 
of bodies, were forced to dig a grave for the dead and dying. Mr. 
Whitlock definitely says: ‘Many women and girls were violated 
by the German soldiers at Aerschot.” These are but two out of 
hundreds of cases which he mentions. He deals with them all 
very succinctly and quietly, yet not even the Bryce report or the 
reports of the Belgian government are more horrible than his 
plain statements. Perhaps there are still some Americans who 
imagine that “Belgian atrocities were overdrawn.”’ They should 
read this book by the United States Minister in Belgium. 

Out of the shuddering gloom of this subject our author passes 
into another in which there is some scope for amusement as well 
as contempt and wonder—the manners of German officials. It 
must be remembered that these persons represented the fine 
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flower of German civilization; they belonged to that famous 
officer caste for whose prosperous development all the rest of 
Germany had sacrificed itself for half a century, the class in whom 
was concentrated what Germans considered good breeding as 
well as authority, education, and wealth. As they revealed 
themselves to Mr. Whitlock in the two years and eight months 
when they forced their society upon him, they appear as men of 
an essentially selfish, unimaginative, coarse, and gullible nature, 
weak in self-discipline and tragically afraid of the machine to 
which they belonged. Some had kind dispositions; some pos- 
sessed to a certain extent a knowledge of polite and humane usage, 
though it seems always to have been knowledge rather than 
instinct or second-nature. Their ambitions, and also the limita- 
tions which so comically caused them to fail in every social, moral, 
and diplomatic effort, were those of new-comers in the world. 
The words “parvenus” and “nouveaux fiches”’ fall constantly 
from Mr. Whitlock’s pen in describing them. It has long been 
my belief that one of the oldest and deepest causes of the war was 
the uneasy consciousness of the upper and middle classes in Ger- 
many that socially they were behind the English and the French. 
To be troubled about one’s social position is to admit inferiority. 
Bland self-assurance or sublime indifference to social distinction 
are the only possible attitudes for those who have really “arrived.” 
The Germans were very poignantly aware of the fact that they 
had some distance to “climb.” 

There is perhaps no single incident of the war that will be carried 
so far through the ages in song and legend as the murder of Edith 
Cavell. The world has well nigh forgotten all about the cam- 
paigns and battles of Richard the Third, but the strangling of the 
little princes in the Tower is in vivid memory still. That a 
powerful association of men should lay hands upon a woman, a 
good woman, devoted to the blessed profession of nursing, and 
should confine her for many weeks in a dungeon and at length kill 
her, and all for doing what was vastly to her credit, harrows the 
heart. She is one of the most heroic figures in history. In cen- 
turies to come our descendants will see her in their imaginations 
writing her last words of Christian charity in her lonely cell and 
then facing undaunted the slaves that shot her and the brute who 
gavecommand. By putting together Mr. Hugh Gibson’s account 
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and Mr. Whitlock’s one may learn all that will, possibly, ever be 
known of this black crime, though there is a hint of hidden 
treachery on which the future dramatist will exercise much ingen- 
uity. In contemplating the martyrdom of Edith Cavell, America 
associates herself with England, and we realize the oneness of our 
race, proud that this heroine was of our blood and lineage. 

Mr. Whitlock in all that concerns the English, be it said in 
passing, does justice to their character. High and low, in dis- 
aster, in loneliness, he found them calm, staunch, warm-hearted, 
trusty, and brave. 

As the weary months of the German occupation rolled on, life 
in Belgium became more and more unendurable. The foulest 
and heaviest blow was the deportation of Belgians into Germany 
and to the Front, to work for their enemies. Of this and of its 
effect upon the Belgian people and on his own health and spirits, 
Mr. Whitlock gives a depressing account. To enslave a con- 
quered population and force them to labor was contrary to inter- 
national law, and as we look back now we have no reason to be 
proud of the inactivity of our government, which made no effec- 
tive protest. Indeed, one closes Mr. Whitlock’s volumes with a 
painful sense that if our government had published currently to 
the American people Mr. Whitlock’s reports of what was going 
on in Belgium, and especially Mr. Gerard’s reports of the insults 
offered so very freely and frequently to his person and the country 
he represented, it would have been possible to lead the United 
States into line with our glorious Allies in the summer of 1915, 
shortening the war by two years. 

Grorce McLean Harper. 

Princeton University. 


THE HEROES OF 1914 IN RETROSPECT 


1914, by Field-Marshal Viscount French, $6.00, Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Boston, 1919. 


Field-Marshal Viscount French’s “‘1914” serves notice on us 
that the war is not over. Over it is on the battlefield and in the 
Peace Conference, but this work by one of the Allied leaders is a 
foretaste of the new and vigorous life to which the war is bound 
to come between the covers of books. It also elicits some melan- 
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choly questions: Must we forget many things that we thought 
were facts? Must we revise pet opinions, substitute for them 
beliefs not nearly so welcome? Must we tumble heroes from 
pedestals and hoist to their places men who do not appeal to us 
half so much? 

Not that French’s book necessarily proves anything. Men 
whom he accuses have yet to be heard from. It simply raises 
uncomfortable doubts, makes us apprehensive of the effect on 
our cherished war beliefs of other books sure to follow in the wake 
of that of the victor of Ypres. In Germany, Ludendorff, von 
Tirpitz, and von Jagow have already scrambled into print, with 
their versions of the whys and wherefores of war; in the Allied 
countries many soldiers and statesmen are sure to do likewise— 
some, possibly, as a result of acute displeasure following perusal 
of the remarks of Viscount French. Therefore, some of our 
beliefs about the war must hold their place only on probation, 
so to speak, until the awful voice of history has spoken in unmis- 
takable accents. 

If French is to be believed, there must be a veritable auto da fé 
of war idols. Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien, whose fame has been 
trumpeted to the skies for his stand at Le Cateau during the days 
of the British retreat in 1914, must be tumbled from his pedestal, 
and two of the greatest names of all, Joffre and Kitchener, must 
become a bit tarnished. For French is nothing if not frank in 
criticism; he lays about him with amazing vigor and directness. 
His version of the part played by Kitchener and Smith-Dorrien 
in the fateful days of 1914 is sensational in its accusations; and 
the insinuations against Joffre, though more veiled, are an uncom- 
promising throwing-down of the gauntlet. And, passing from 
1914 to 1915, he also touches grimly on the star scandal of his 
whole career, that of the munition supply, and, in the closing 
pages of his book, deals a slap to Mr. Asquith. Allin all, French’s 
is a book that is, to use theatrical parlance, full of “‘action’’; not 
often must the reader turn many pages without finding the author 
throwing a brick at somebody. 

Frankness could scarcely go further than in the remarks about 
Kitchener’s attitude in 1914. In a nutshell, French accuses the 
famous British Secretary of State for War of flagrantly interfering 
with him while he was commander-in-chief of the British forces 
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in France, in a way calculated to impair French’s authority with 
his own men and injure his position in the eyes of the French. 
He tells of a scene between Kitchener and himself which has all 
the earmarks of a first-class row. It occurred in Paris and was 
due, says French, to his refusal to make a stand long before the 
line of the Marne was reached, despite the urgent desire of Joffre 
and Kitchener that he should do so. This refusal, according to 
French, brought Kitchener post-haste to Paris. Aside from its 
bearing on the question of Kitchener’s interference with the 
British commander in the field, the implied criticism of Joffre 
at once strikes the reader. Joffre, according to the generally 
accepted belief, avoided battle until the Marne was reached and 
his forces were in condition to turn about and deal the Germans 
a blow as unexpected as it was staggering. But Viscount French 
would have us believe that Joffre wanted the British to give battle 
to the invaders in the vicinity of Compiégne, where his weary 
troops would certainly have been cut to pieces by the on-rushing 
enemy. Kitchener is dead; he cannot answer this statement. 
Will Joffre? Or will he ignore it, relying on his published orders 
of the day to make clear his actions preceding the battle of the 
Marne? 

Kitchener hastened to Paris. He, French, the British Ambas- 
sador to France (Sir Francis Bertie), and some others got together 
and started a conversation which soon became so hot that 
Kitchener, according to French, “‘abruptly closed the discussion 
and requested me to accompany him for a private interview to 
another room.” French’s version of what followed is worth 
quoting in full: 

When we were alone he commenced by entering a strong objection 
to the tone I assumed. Upon this I told him all that was in my mind. 
I said that the command of the British forces in France had been 
entrusted to me by His Majesty’s Government; that I alone was respon- 
sible to them for whatever happened, and that on French soil my author- 
ity as regards the British army must be supreme until I was legally 
superseded by the same authority which had put that responsibility 
upon me. I further remarked that Lord Kitchener’s presence in France 
in the character of a soldier (Kitchener was wearing the uniform of a 
Field-Marshal) could have no other effect than to weaken and prejudice 
my position in the eyes of the French and my own countrymen alike. 
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I reminded him of our service in the field together some thirteen years 
before, and told him that I valued highly his advice and assistance, 
which I would gladly accept as such, but that I would not tolerate any 
interference with my executive command and authority so long as His 
Majesty’s Government chose to retain me in my present position. I 
think he began to realize my difficulties, and we finally came to an ami- 
cable understanding. . . . Fortunately, the incident terminated in 
a manner which led to no regrettable publicity. Lord Kitchener real- 
ized his mistake and left Paris that night. 


Kitchener’s departure did not end the trouble between him 
and French. In the operations preceding the first battle of Ypres 
they seem to have worked at cross-purposes. “Lord Kitchener 
did not make things easy for me,”’ comments the British com- 
mander in France, alluding to this period. Later on, he seems 
to realize that he has painted the trouble between himself and 
the Secretary of State for War in dark colors; so he devotes some 
space to a meeting between them in England when all went too 
sweetly for words. But it does not convince. 

Another man most vigorously assailed is Sir Horace Smith- 
Dorrien, who commanded the British Second Corps on the retreat 
from Mons. Smith-Dorrien, it will be remembered, made a 
stand at Le Cateau on August 26th, 1914, for which he has been 
extolled to the skies. His claim to rank as a leader of daring 
and resource seemed beyond jeopardy in view of the fact that 
French himself, in a dispatch dated in September, 1914, gave 
unstinted praise to his subordinate for his action at Le Cateau. 
In his book, however, written more than four years later, French 
reverses himself. He severely censures Smith-Dorrien for stand- 
ing at Le Cateau. He accuses the commander of the Second 
Corps of having done it against orders, against the judgment of 
as competent a general as Allenby (later to win renown as the 
conqueror of Jerusalem), who, as commander of the British cav- 
alry, strongly advised Smith-Dorrien to fall back. Smith-Dor- 
rien’s stand, far from saving the entire British army, as it has 
been popularly supposed to have done, nearly caused the destruc- 
tion of that army, if we are to believe French. Its unfavorable 
effects were felt for days afterwards, he says. And he explains 
away the seemingly insuperable obstacle of his dispatch of Sep- 


tember, 1914, by the remark that it was necessarily written hur- 
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riedly, before there had been time to study reports thoroughly. 
“Tt was indeed impossible, until much later on,” he adds, “to 
appreciate in all its details the actual situation on the morning 
of August 26th.” 

Another leader of whom French falls afoul in his book is Gen- 
eral Lanrezac, commander of the French troops operating on the 
right of the British army. (Lanrezac, like Smith-Dorrien and 
French, eventually lost his command.) In spite of the fact that 
Joffre had represented Lanrezac as the best commander in the 
French army, the English general found him “the most complete 
example, amongst the many this war has afforded, of the Staff 
College ‘pedant’ whose ‘superior education’ had given him little 
idea of how to conduct war.” 

Nor does French confine his slaps to those of his own side. 
The German general von Kluck, whose advance on Paris and 
subsequent wheel eastward has obtained considerable praise from 
military critics, does not deserve their eulogies, according to the 
blunt Briton. He writes: 


With their usual arrogance and pomposity, the Germans, ignoring 

the fact that it was their own negligence which had led them into 
a most dangerous situation, claim that General von Kluck showed 
unusual skill in extricating the First German Army from the toils. After 
considering the subject very carefully, and with a thorough knowledge 
of the situation and the ground, I have formed the opinion that von 
Kluck manifested considerable hesitation and want of energy. 
The fact probably is that von Kluck and his staff never really liked the 
réle which was forced upon them by the Great General Staff, and that 
they undertook their part in the battle [of the Marne] with wavering 
minds and with their heads half turned round. 


So much for the British commander’s dislikes. He is quite as 
outspoken when the spirit moves him to praise. He has the 
highest possible opinion of Foch, with whom he was thrown in 
close contact during the operations following the Marne, inthe race 
to the sea, and in the terrific fighting around Ypres. He also lav- 
ishes unqualified encomiums on Haig, Allenby, Byng, and other 
generals, subordinates of his in 1914, for whom fortune had 
in reserve splendid laurels in subsequent campaigns of the war. 
And there is also praise for one little known, at least on this side 
of the Atlantic—General FitzClarence, who saved the day on 
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the crucial thirty-first of October at Ypres and was killed a few 
days later. 

It seems impossible now, with Germany crushed, to realize 
what the situation was on the last of October and the first of 
November, 1914, when the Kaiser hurled the flower of his army 
at the British lines around Ypres. Viscount French was under 
no illusions as to what was at stake. It was, to him, nothing less 
than the very existence of the British Empire. There is a grim- 
ness in his precise statement: “I think, perhaps, we were in the 
greatest danger between 2 a.m. and 11 a.m. on Sunday, Novem- 
ber Ist.”’ Of all those he praises, the cream of commendation is 
for Allenby, who, he says, “staved off the greatest threat of dis- 
aster with which the British were faced in 1914.” 

It seems a pity that French should have mixed with his glowing 
eulogies, with his eloquent tributes to the magnificent fighting 
of his own men and those of Foch and other French generals, the 
bitter accusations that characterize portions of his book. But to 
expect otherwise is, after all, to expect too much. French is 
emphatically a man with a grievance. Many months before the 
Allies carried the war to a triumphant conclusion, he was relieved 
of his command, relegated to a minor post in England, doomed 
to watch Haig and Allenby and others who had fought under 
him reap the glory of final victory. The grim, sulking old war 
dog was bound to bite. And it must be said in his favor that, 
right or wrong, fair or unfair, he does not whine. He does not 
veil or explain. He does not embroil in a sea of words. He 
strikes from the shoulder, as one would expect an old soldier to 
strike. Whatever may be thought of the matter of his accusa- 
tions, their manner is strong. 

T. R. YBarra. 

New York City. 


OUR NATIONAL CONSCIENCE 


Education by Violence, by Henry Seidel Canby, $1.50, The Mac- 

millan Co., New York, 1919. 

To the people of the middle classes who had begun to doubt 
whether university professors were deep thinkers or keen ob- 
servers, this book will offer great enlightenment. It is the most 
serious book of the year, and the most important in dealing with 
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those things of the American mind on which the future of our 
country must depend. Professor Canby emphasizes, and with 
reason, our “unsophistication”; he does not, however, suffi- 
ciently accentuate that “unsophistication” of the American 
learned classes which seems to make them depend so entirely 
on the written word. He is a living exception, apparently, to 
that habit which amazed on their return all persons who had 
been near the war, of referring the most vital questions to books, 
and using their statements as irrefutable evidence. 

Before the armistice, if one spoke to one of the learned on any 
phase of activities in France, he was almost sure to be told, 
“But Doctor Quelque-Chose, in his monograph, gives statistics 
which entirely prove the other thing’’; or, if you touched on a 
phase of German efficiency, you were struck in the face with, 
““Schermerhirn, of Géttingen, flatly contradicts that.” You 
looked about helplessly to find somebody who did not depend 
absolutely on what somebody else had written. Now, Professor 
Canby shows that he can think, see, and forget himself and his 
library, in the midst of all this Babel of the written word. He 
has his limitations, and these he is not afraid of; he is too much in 
earnest, with the earnestness of a strong and delicate mind, not 
to expose them; he is egoistical, but never egotistical. If this 
volume consisted only of ““Spes Unica”’ it would be worth reading 
and re-reading until every sentence had become part of the Amer- 
ican mind; and yet “Spes Unica”’ frankly shows, not only the 
great breadth and depth of Professor Canby’s mind and heart, 
but a lack of comprehension in which the large majority of all 
Americans share—of a spiritual meaning well understood by a 
minority. This remarkable essay begins: “I have never seen 
the little village of Seicheprey by daylight. By sunlight, and 
before April of 1918, it may have been one of those communities 
of rose-and-gray houses that cling like lichens to the slopes of the 
hills of Lorraine; but as we stole towards it, single file, in the 
gray of before dawn, it was only a pile of obscure and tumbled 
ruin over which soared the flares of the German line. I should 
not have known I was entering a village had not my eye caught 
the dim form of a shattered human figure hung aloft by the road- 
side. It was a broken Christ with drooping head, on a broken 
cross. Above the crown of thorns, just visible to straining eyes, 
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‘Spes Unica’ was carved in the stone—Spes Unica, Christ, the 
only hope.” 

He goes on, in a beautiful paragraph, to describe the function 
of the Benediction in the Cathedral of Chartres; he evidently 
confounds it with the Mass, which is never said in the evening; 
but the effect of his expressed thought is none the less touching. 
The worshippers go out of the cathedral, in hope, in sorrow, in 
fear, yet not unconsoled. He continues: “But the hope of 
Chartres can never be to us what it was to the Middle Ages. 
It is not shattered, like the broken image of Christ, for Chris- 
tianity does not shatter even in apparent ruin, but the great 
cathedral with all it typifies, in which a nation, singing its 
‘Miserere’ or ‘Te Deum,’ freed souls from sorrow and found all 
its doubts and yearnings answered, belongs to the thirteenth 
and not to the twentieth century. What was reality has 
become a symbol, powerful for those kneeling women on the 
evening of the great offensive, comforting for many, but answer- 
ing not half of the problems driven upon us by the complexities 
of modern life.” 

And in writing this Professor Canby brings us face to face 
with that tremendous question to which the Christian dogmas 
of the Middle Ages still give to many millions of people an 
answer. But this answer is not enough for those other millions 
which Professor Canby represents at their best. And yet, after 
all, the only hope for the world is in the application of the teach- 
ings and examples of Christ to the modern world. That the 
cathedrals of France, and the little village churches, offered hope 
and strength to Marshal Foch and men like him, was because, 
not of their splendid traceries and softened lights, or even their 
glorious memories, but because of the real presence of a faith 
which spiritual men of this author’s type respect without in the 
least comprehending. The beliefs and the hopes of Joan of 
Are are the same in the hearts that offer themselves in the 
shadows of Notre Dame and of Chartres as they were when 
Joan of Arc saved France. Henry Adams had more than a 
glimpse of this. 

Professor Canby’s book, of which “Spes Unica’”’ is the key, is 
a manual for the examination of our national conscience; and, in 
that sense, a stepping-stone to the essentials of the process of 
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reconstruction which we are all talking about. He accentuates 
our moral earnestness; he rejoices in that spiritual quality which 
we have never lost in the turmoil of commercial competition. 
He admits that we are not unboastful, but he knows that we have 
always been too delicate, too scrupulous, and too modest to boast 
of those real qualities which the other nations of the world are 
reluctant, even now, to admit that we, in the highest degree, 
possess. This war has taught us to use no more that weapon 
which is the usual defense of half-admitted inferiority—the sneer. 
We have begun to discover the mind of Europe, and no longer to 
assert our superiority in certain things in order to conceal our 
consciousness of inferiority in others. We admit and we admire 
those regiments of London cockneys, almost toothless old men 
and raw boys some of them, who gave an astonishing example of 
courage against all discouragements, of perfect obedience to 
discipline, and an unconquerable belief in their race and their 
nation. They wanted neither our sympathy nor our praise; 
they simply “carried on,” and our boys soon learned that energy 
and youth could acquire much from the example of men whom 
they were only too ready to look upon as inferiors. From the 
little French potlu we learned that prudence was not inconsistent 
with bravery, that physical strength did not make the soldier, 
and that perfect team-work, the submersion of the individual, in 
all except the keeping alive of the individual fervor of the heart, 
make of your Parisian gamins at crucial moments beings who seem 
almost glorified. But we have only begun to learn what Professor 
Canby points out, more clearly than any other man has pointed 
out, the great difference between the views of Europe and our 
own in that most vital of all factors in the late war and the wars 
to come—the obsession of nationality. Facing this condition of 
mind and conscience, we are indeed, to quote Professor Canby, 
“Innocents Abroad,” and innocents at home. “Is it naive,” he 
asks, “‘to seek with slow and hopeful perseverance an alternative 
to the wreck of states? Is it mere idealism to plan that nations 
should hang together instead of separately? If so, thank God 
that America seems to be young and innocent enough to lead in 
the attempt!”’ 

A most seminal essay is that called “Blood and Water.” 
Professor Canby begins: “I have heard that ‘blood is thicker than 
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water’ and that the British are our ‘cousins’ until I am sick of 
these platitudes.” He wants to find better reasons for the 
foundation of a compact among English-speaking peoples for 
solving harder problems than winning the war. He sees the fallacy 
of the phrase ‘‘Anglo-Saxonism,” though, curiously enough, he 
seems to confound “British” with “‘English.” He overlooks the 
fact that while the Highland Scot, the Welshman, the Cornishman 
is British, he is not English. The position of the Irishmanisalready 
fixed in the official title of the United Kingdom—Great Britain 
and Ireland. ‘‘Anglo-Saxon” is the mere catchword of the 
thoughtless. Philologically, it is open to criticism; racially, it is 
tautological; and in application, it often seems as foolish as the 
solemn assurance made in an American chancellery by an obtuse 
Yorkshireman that the German Saxons refused to fire on English 
troops because “blood is thicker than water”! The descendant 
of any foreigner, bred or born in this country, and decently 
educated, owes most of his culture to the influences of English 
literature and to the working of English legal and social ideas; 
but the loose-tongued speakers do not seem to realize that even 
English law and English literature are composite. The author 
of “‘Education by Violence”’ sees this very clearly. 

Of the obstacles in the way of a better understanding with 
Great Britain, Professor Canby enumerates certain prejudices 
against England. One of these is the Irish distrust of everything 
English that exists, not only among the second and third genera- 
tions of Americans of Irish descent, but of New Zealanders, 
and Australians, and Canadians of Irish descent. This is a 
very important point, and Professor Canby says very truly that 
America has the power, if she has the will, to explain Ireland to 
England, and England to Ireland; and “they sorely need it. 
Hope, then, balances fear in this direction.”’ Let us trust that 
Professor Canby, who is so well qualified for the task, may 
explain England to America, and help to obliterate those futile 
and insular condescensions and provincial criticisms, such as we 
found expressed in a recent number of the “Saturday Review.” 
We must have a better understanding with Great Britain, but 
the small-minded provincials, who ceaselessly sting and irritate 
American self-respect, should be extirpated with the other 
“cooties.”” Any reader of “Blood and Water” will see that 
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the author does not intend to Anglicize America; this he calls 
‘national suicide.” 

Among other obstacles to a complete entente, he-mentions the 
resistance of the Jews, Germans, Italians, Slavs, and Scandina- 
vians, passive perhaps, but deep-seated; he does not leave out 
the prejudices of the old Americans, in Kentucky for instance, 
in parts of New York and Pennsylvania, in almost every State 
in the Union, except Virginia, against the aggressions, now 
amiably attributed to that old German King George the Third, 
who thought he was most English when he was following the 
traditions of Toryism. It is the fashion now to blame the 
tyrannies of ’76 on this snuffy old drone from the German hive 
and to represent Burke as the voice of the united British people 
protesting against a Hanoverian Kaiser. This is as amusing 
as the contention that Louis the Sixteenth and his ministers 
dipped into the funds of the French priests for the love of the 
blue eyes of the Goddess of Liberty. We owe much to France; 
Lafayette and Rochambeau and Beaumarchais helped to save 
us from British aggression; they loved freedom for its own sake, 
and they loved America for the sake of freedom; but let us not 
assume that the government of France was actuated by any other 
motive than that of crippling Great Britain. I advise any reader 
who does not want to think or to examine his own conscience in 
the light of his duty to his own country, and to other countries, 
not to read this book; it is too stimulating. 

“The Irish Mind” ought to be put among those classical 
essays of which Lowell’s “‘Democracy”’ is one, but not “‘canned” 
for future use, as is the fate of classics at the hand of modern con- 
servators of literature. It is vital, it is modern; it expresses what 
ought to be the American point of view. Here is an exquisite 
example of the author’s insight; he is dealing with the abnormality 
of certain phases of Irish thought. “In Ulster,” he says, “‘it is 
constitutiona! and will probably yield only to operation, or 
atrophy of the obstructing parts. . . . But the malady in 
Southern Ireland is more dangerous and more sharply affected 
by the difficulties of the present. In some respects this Ireland 
is, I think, the unhappiest country in all this unhappy world. 
Others—Serbia, Rumania, Belgium—are infinitely more miser- 
able, but they have not unhappy souls. The chief reason is that 
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all her emotions of patriotism, hate, love, desire for action, are 
suppressed. I do not mean suppressed in the sense of being put 
down by force, like seditious meetings, rebellious organizations, 
cr scurrilous newspapers. I mean suppressed by circumstance 
and the conflict of the emotions themselves.” 

In “ War’s Ending” the author asks us to look frankly at the 
darkest side of the psychology of reconstruction. “There 
would,” he says, “have been a moral shift for better or worse 
without the war.” The churches, he thinks, changed their 
points of view about war. This is an assertion of his that needs 
elaboration; he makes an honest plea for the honest pacifist 
and places him in the line of direct duty, now that the war has 
passed; but that the Catholic church everywhere in the world, 
or the Anglican establishment, or the Presbyterian creed, or the 
Lutherans, or Calvinists, of any shade of belief, have failed to 
see the necessity, or failed to emphasize the value, of Christ’s 
sanction of righteous wars, I have seen no evidence. In America 
new forces have been unloosed; the question to-day is how 
they shall be disciplined. How shall they be controlled seri- 
ously, wisely, and with an entire disregard of those temporary 
enthusiasms, so evanescent, so soul-destroying, which are the 
bane of English-speaking civilizations? “Nothing will be just 
the same,” Professor Canby rightly concludes. “‘Fine minds 
have been finely touched by the war, and base minds 
basely.” And listen to this—‘‘France has lost the flower of the 
next generation; one in five perhaps of the university men of 
England is dead; not many in proportion, but too many of the 
best boys of America have been left on the Western Front. And, 
therefore, upon those of us, whether young or old, who feel the 
world is worth remaking and are left for the task, a tremendous re- 
sponsibility descends. The dead have died for no lust of conquest 
or personal reward, but to save, as they hoped, their country. 
It is for the living to see to it that the world is really saved.” 

One of the qualities of an ideal wife, or an ideal friend, is the 
power of interpreting one to one’s self. The friend or the wife is, 
in a mundane sense, a divine mediator. ‘Education by Vio- 
lence” is, in this sense, an ideal book. 

Maurice Francis Eaan. 

Mountain Lake Park, Md. 
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A BUILDER OF THE SOLID SOUTH 


The Life of John Caldwell Calhoun, by William M. Meigs, $10.00, 

2 vols., Neale Publishing Co., New York, 1917. 

Macaulay’s contention that one had to go to Hume for half the 
character of James the First, and to “‘The Fortunes of Nigel” for 
the rest, applies to most attempts at historical portraiture and 
particularly to most American attempts. This great nation took 
its ply, so to speak, in a scientific era and has not yet added to its 
science that more constructive sense of life which informs the 
artist. To analyze and to classify, not yet to embody, to make 
real, is the typical American purpose in historical writing. Hence, 
our comparative colorlessness, our dread of reality between covers, 
our fondness for calling it “‘journalistic.” Mr. Meigs is typical of 
his day and generation. He has accumulated a precious mass of 
details. Some future historical portrait painter may play the 
prophet with these dry bones and from them erect again the actual 
creature which was once their tenant. But bones are bones, even 
when carefully articulated into a skeleton. And that is what we 
have here—an imposing skeleton, not a man. 

Furthermore, Mr. Meigs frequently illustrates unawares the 
tendency to look upon biography as of the nature of a discussion 
among historical specialists. Over and over, he cites some issue 
familiar to students and files his own view. Other students are 
glad of this. To have the views of so careful and extensive a 
worker is a piece of good fortune. But for the general reader 
biography is not a matter of filed opinions. The general reader 
wants a more pragmatic handling—in a word, a portrait, not a 
dissertation. This book for all its excellence fails to make its 
details cohere; it does not achieve a portrait. And yet it is so 
careful, so full, so friendly without degenerating into mere advo- 
cacy—even if, at times, perilously near to advocacy—that it puts 
the earlier dissertations to the blush, makes the savagery of von 
Holst appear vulgar, the sketchiness of Mr. Hunt appear trivial. 

And yet, sympathetic as he is, Mr. Meigs has a limitation of 
which unfortunately he has no monopoly. He is deficient in the 
literary faculty for dealing with indeterminate quantities in the 
make-up of a character. Like so many other historians, he is a 
devotee of the well-defined. For example, he presents a serious 
weighing of pros and cons as to why Calhoun returned to public 
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life after his ostensible retirement following his exit from the 
State Department. Was it to save the Union by uniting the 
South and West? Was it to prevent war with Mexico? Mr. 
Meigs inclines to the view that foreign affairs, dread of war, 
formed the controlling motive. By implication, he assumes that 
some definite political purpose, susceptible of exact formulation, 
ruled his conduct. Here is one of the deplorable results of merely 
scientific history. Your mere scientist never seems to under- 
stand that statesmen, all the men of action, belong in a category 
with the artists not with the philosophers. And why do the 
artists work? Thackeray, with one novel off his hands, takes his 
children to Switzerland, intending a long holiday, but first thing 
he knows—that immortal afternoon in a wood near Berne—‘‘The 
Newcomes”’ unrolls itself before him and the creative enthusi- 
asm begins again. So was it with Calhoun. He could no more 
refrain from politics than Thackeray could refrain from writing. 
That is why a dash of the artist is needed in his biographer, in 
the biographers of all these artists of human relationship, the 
statesmen. 

This inability to transcend the obvious, to make real the vague, 
the indeterminate, the elusive, shows in Mr. Meigs’s handling of 
that far more momentous change—Calhoun’s “‘somersault,” so 
called, between 1824 and 1832. Everyone is familiar with the 
conventional story, has heard how Calhoun entered the period a 
nationalist, but under stress of circumstance changed front and 
emerged a State Rights man. Even Mr. Meigs, convinced that 
Calhoun was justified, accepts the old statement of the facts, has 
nothing to add except—‘‘ Who wouldn’t have done the same in 
his place?” Alas, for the purely literal mind picking its way 
through the labyrinth of human impulse! That mind has laid 
down on the map of American history a number of false trails. 

Among its great errors is the assumption that all Americans 
between 1776 and 1832 held definitely either to the idea that 
Americans formed one nation, or, oppositely, to the idea of con- 
scious state sovereignty. In seeking to determine what actually 
took place, we have reasoned too much like lawyers, too little like 
psychologists. We have ignored the subconscious. Therefore 
in our study of that time we have, in a way, got the cart before the 
horse. Through our legalistic interpretations of 1776 and 1787, 
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through our later philosophical reactions to those events, what 
was old in 1787 we have called new; what was new, we have slipped 
into calling old. It is true that no American nation leaped to 
life in 1776 or even in 1787; but it is equally true that what national- 
ity needed for its emotional foundation was in 1787 the old thing, 
the familiar thing; it is false that Americans, anywhere, had a 
sense of state sovereignty that reached back through their memo- 
ries and clothed itself with the authority of the ancient. What 
they did have as the subconscious element in their political feeling 
was the sense of their recent membership in the British Empire. 
The generation of 1787, the generation immediately before Cal- 
houn’s, had in their youth found themselves well expressed by 
John Hancock’s famous words, “I have a right to the liberties 
and privileges of the English Constitution and I as an Englishman 
will enjoy them.” It was this allegiance to a powe? higher than 
the colony, the State, that was the old thing in 1776, that was set 
back in favor of a local allegiance, new born. What sprang to 
life was the idea of state sovereignty. This, not nationalism, 
was the genuinely new thing in the minds of the next generation, 
Calhoun’s generation. When our history has received adequate 
psychological attention, we shall learn to adjust all this in a true 
perspective; we shall see that the vast idea of a loyalty superior 
to state loyalty, grounded on centuries of experience in the realm 
and the empire, was not whisked out of existence by a few strokes 
of the pen at Independence Hall, not even by a few years of civil 
war; that, on the contrary, it sank deep into the subconsciousness 
of Americans, there, whatever men might say, to work potently in 
determining their actions; thence, at last, to re-emerge, confessed, 
having suffered a change 
Into something rich and strange. 

Yet there is no denying that for a time in many, perhaps in 
most, minds it was wholly overshadowed by the brand new, the 
somewhat intoxicating idea, of the revolted colony, separated 
from the Crown, clothed in the purple of a sovereign. Here is a 
diffused general condition, largely subconscious, that should, but 
does not in any of the biographies, form the determining back- 
ground of Calhoun’s first period. It was a time of intellectual 
confusion when the conscious and the subconscious—as in all 
periods of profound transition—were in subtlest reaction and 
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opposition, one to another; when both men and communities 
were stumbling through a maze of inconsistency towards some sort 
of harmonization of their conflicting elements. 

Calhoun, the man of the second generation, was part and parcel 
of his era. Thus conceived, in the days when he advocated a 
policy which savored of his inherited imperialism, but, at the 
same time held ardently to the new doctrine of the sovereign 
State, Calhoun becomes, not a political acrobat, but a typical 
American of his day and generation, made significant by the 
possession of genius. In his mind is illustrated the ebb and flow 
going on, more or less, in all sensitive Americans, during the men- 
tal struggle to adjust their imperishable past with their autonomous 
present. The drama in Calhoun, during these years, is the grad- 
ual winning of the day by the new force, state loyalty, over the 
old, the sense of empire. No one will ever present correctly his 
real life during this period without having gone to school to, say, 
such a dramatist as Ibsen; without having learned in a hard 
apprenticeship how to weld into one movement a visible immediate 
action and an invisible but perfectly real antecedent action of 
which the visible one is a consequence. 

After Calhoun had placed himself, not through “somersault” 
but through the more natural process of a mental precipitation, 
in the chemical sense, there still remained to him twenty years and 
more of a rich and varied career, beginning with Nullification and 
ending with the Compromise of 1850. The reader who wants the 
details of these years will be amply repaid by Mr. Meigs. He 
must be strangely constituted not to find them interesting. And 
yet, he is likely to end with a sort of dissatisfaction. He will feel 
dimly that he has touched shoulders with great intentions, walked 
alongside historic presences, but—unless he knows a good deal of 
the subject to begin with—that, somehow, it is all “‘ vague in vapor, 
hard to mark.” In plain prose, the facts have not been so mar- 
shalled as to reveal to the uninformed their secret meaning. 
In a way, from his own point of view, this is all to Mr. Meigs’s 
credit. He is resolute not to dogmatize. But art, in a fine, high 
way, is unavoidably dogmatic. And biography isan art. Imag- 
ine Leonardo submitting half a dozen Mona Lisas with various 
colored eyes and bidding us take our choice! But something like 
that is what your dissertation biographer does. Naturally the 
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average reader turns from Hume to “The Fortunes of Nigel,” 
from Mr. Meigs to —unfortunately, to nobody. 

In the latter part of his book Mr. Meigs may be charged with 
positive inadequacy not only as a portrait painter but as an his- 
torian. Although, to his credit, he brings out Calhoun’s unflag- 
ging love of the Union, as he conceived it, he does not make plain his 
relation in later years to state sovereignty and to sectionalism. 
And yet, quite as deep and elusive a question as the origin of 
nationality in America is the question—‘‘When, how, did the 
sections become self-conscious?” The blemish in the work of 
many students of the period between 1830 and 1860 is their failure 
to perceive within the South a duel between loyalty to the State— 
the typical Southern feeling in 1830—and a still younger loyalty, 
that of the section. No part of our history is more obscure; none 
more in need of clarification. A great neglected figure, Robert 
Barnwell Rhett, certainly embodied the persisting idea, in the 
South, that the State was everything. Was Calhoun really with 
him? Calhoun defeated Rhett’s attempt at a separatist move- 
ment, the Bluffton Episode, in 1844. Why? Because he thought 
it inopportune? Or because he had gone over to the new idea, 
the idea of the South as a unit, which the “Bluffton Boys” refused 
to accept? In this connection one must proceed with caution. 
Here, dogmatism of any sort, good or bad, is still impossible. To 
the reviewer, however, it seems plain that in the new sectional idea 
Calhoun saw, as he thought, a possible balance of power that 
might be compelled both to preserve Southern institutions and to 
keep the old-style confederate Union still in existence. If this be 
so, his concluding phase has an interest far greater than has gener- 
ally been accorded it. Believing such to be the case, one may 
deplore Mr. Meigs’s silence on the subject, and even question the 
recent dictum of a noted scholar to the effect that no Southern 
bloc was ever formed. By way of evidence to the contrary, show- 
ing that in South Carolina itself, the sense of section, for a time at 
least, outweighed the sense of the State, there are the arguments 
used by enemies of Rhett just after Calhoun’s death, when Rhett 
attempted to rouse the purely state feeling as a means of driving 
South Carolina single-handed into a repudiation of the Com- 
promise of 1850. Rhett was defeated by men who desired 
repudiation, even secession, as ardently as he, but who refused to 
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act independently of the other Southern States. “To secede 
now,” said Langdon Cheves, “is to secede from the South as well 
as from the North.” 

It is within probability that, in place of the silences of Mr. 
Meigs, may yet be substituted a convincing argument that Cal- 
houn was the chief architect of the solidarity of the Old South. 


N. W. STEPHENSON. 
College of Charleston. 


THE ASPERITIES OF BOOK-COLLECTING 


The Amenities of Book-Collecting and Kindred Affections, by 
A. Edward Newton, $3.50, Atlantic Monthly Press, Boston, 1918. 


The passion for book-collecting is, to the layman, a sufficiently 
bewildering business. One fancies that there are intelligent folk 
who find it difficult to appreciate its “‘“amenities,” or, indeed, to 
prefer it to the less expensive amusement of stamp-collecting. 
What is all this talk of colophons and collation and tall copies 
and bastard titles and the original boards? Is a book-collector 
a librarian gone mad? Why is an edition with all its original 
misprints more valuable than the author’s revision of it? Take 
atrivialexample. Do youownacopy of “The Song of Hiawatha,” 
Boston, 1855? Turn to page 96. Does the seventh line read 
** Dove as if he were a beaver,” or “ Dived as if he were a beaver’’? 
If it reads dove, you are the possessor of a genuine “‘first”’; if it 
reads dived, give your book to the poor. It is good for nothing 
but to read. 

The collector’s ideal volume is a first edition with all its primi- 
tive errors—the more misprints the better—‘“‘uncut”’ (that is, 
with the pages not cut down in rebinding), “‘unopened”’ (that is, 
with the pages not cut open), and “in the original wrappers” 
(that is, with the seal of the publisher’s wrapping unbroken). 
You must leave it in this state, like a body in its winding-sheet. 
When is a book not a book? Whenit is “collected.” A rich young 
collector once showed me a copy of FitzGerald’s “Rubaiyat”’ 
in this state—shrouded in its original cerements. Holding the 
thing like a chrysalis in my hand—I could do no more—I asked in 
my stupidity, “Do you prefer the first edition of the poem to the 
better known version of the fourth edition?” ‘‘ Well, to tell you 
the truth,” was the reply, “I have never read the damned thing.” 
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I narrate this anecdote merely by way of contrast, for Mr. 
Newton is disgraced by no such ignorance. He belongs to that 
small but growing body of collectors who know the inside of their 
books. That is the explanation of the very remarkable success 
of his pleasant volume. 

Let us have done with cynicism. It is easy to be scornful of 
book-collectors, but it is impossible to neglect them. If they 
could all write as happily as does Mr. Newton, the whole class 
would soon be rid of the stigma that is so easily fixed upon them 
by the envious outsider. Their collections, in certain fields, 
rival or surpass those of the Bodleian and the British Museum. 
If you are a scholar, interested in the text of Byron, you must sue 
to Mr. Morgan for permission to study his manuscripts. If you 
are an editor of Lamb’s essays, you must journey to Daylesford, 
Pennsylvania, seek admission to Mr. Newton’s hospitable library, 
and examine the manuscript of “Dream Children.” This, as 
the owner explains, has been scratched and interlined in places. 
You will find that the original title has been carefully deleted by 
Lamb, and at first you will despair of reading it. Then by dint 
of measuring and holding to the light, you will be able to decipher 
the original words, “My Children.” Could anything make 
clearer a certain delicacy and restraint in our gentlest and best- 
loved essayist? While you are in the library, glance at the 
manuscript of “‘Far from the Madding Crowd,” and notejwhat a 
careful study of its numerous revisions might do towards inter- 
preting the subtle and sombre art of Thomas Hardy. These 
great collections must one day be the rendezvous of scholars, for 
in them lies the solution of many a problem and the enrichment of 
many a chapter in the great history of English literature. 

How far a collector may go in his appreciative use of his own 
library is shown by Mr. Newton. His shelves do not groan with 
unread books. His essay entitled, “What Might Have Been,” 
is a true piece of investigation which sets forth, now for the first 
time in its fulness, Lamb’s courtship of Fanny Kelley. His 
chapters on Boswell, Mrs. Thrale, Trollope, and Wilde are written 
with a gaiety which is as infectious as it is novel. The success of 
this new essayist in a field strewn with the disjecta membra of 
earlier adventurers his peers is a significant proof of the value of 
simplicity and enthusiasm in writing. Here is his account of the 
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execution of the unfortunate Dr. Dodd, the “macaroni parson,” 
who was hanged at Tyburn for having forged the signature of the 
fifth Earl Chesterfield: “There was a heavy downpour of rain, 
so there was no time for the farewell address which Dr. Johnson 
had so carefully prepared. A sudden gust of wind blew off the 
poor man’s hat, taking his wig with it; it was retrieved, and some- 
one clapped it on his head backwards. The crowd was delighted. 
This was a hanging worth waiting for.” 

Of the mischief which Mr. Newton has done with his book I 
have unfortunately neither time nor energy to write. His earlier 
chapters on “‘Book-Collecting at Home,” ‘‘Book-Collecting 
Abroad,” and “Association Books” are written with such gusto 
that he communicates his fever to the veins of his reader. He has 
set us all to excavating the bottom shelves of our book-cases and 
to exploring musty attics in search of old books. He has driven 
the price of rare books high above their highest altitude. Book- 
sellers must be in a seventh heaven of bliss. The price of the 
first edition of Boswell’s “Life of Johnson” (which was once 
within the modest reach of a poor scholar) has doubled in the six 
months during which the “‘ Amenities” has been before the public. 
It is some bitter comfort, to be sure, to realize that he must him- 
self be suffering from his own success. He must be deluged with 
letters from neophytes in book-collecting, inquiring into the 
value of Croker’s “Boswell” or the second American edition of 
Shakespeare. He must be tormented by requests for his auto- 
graph from collectors who aspire to make his own volume over into 
an “association” book. Here is some measure of revenge for his 
miserable readers. But there are darker sins. Has he not taken 
in vain the name of his every academic friend? Has he not 
filled us with jealousy? Has he not filled us with the rage of 
avarice? He, like a good bock-collector, is not only envious 
himself, but is the cause that envy is in other men. He has 
initiated his readers not into the amenities but into the asperities 
of book-collecting. 


Cuauncey B. TINKER. 
Yale University. 
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IRVING’S NEW YORK 


Letters of Washington Irving to Henry Brevoort; Letters of Henry 
Brevoort to Washington Irving, edited with an introduction by 
George S. Hellman, $7.00, 2 vols., G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York, 1918. 

The correspondence between Washington Irving and Henry 
Brevoort, now first made available to the mass of general readers, 
was issued in a very limited edition three or four years ago. 
Students of Irving who were so fortunate as to see these earlier 
volumes were struck by their mechanical excellence and by the 
atrocities of the editing. In the latter respect the present 
edition, apparently printed mostly from the same plates, is a 
slight but only a slight improvement. Both volumes are still 
without index, and—except for a dozen or two brief explanations 
of the obvious in the Brevoort volume—without notes. Passages 
are omitted without explanation—some of them passages of con- 
siderable length that are given in Pierre M. Irving’s “Life and 
Letters of Washington Irving,”’ though the Introduction states 
that this source has been depended upon in cases where the 
manuscript is lost. There are obvious mis-readings, not even 
those pointed out by reviewers of the earlier edition being changed. 

Most of the letters of Irving to Brevoort were known to Pierre 
M. Irving, who used them so freely, and on the whole so judi- 
ciously, that the present collection reveals no strikingly important 
information not contained in the “Life and Letters’’; and since 
references to persons and occurrences are often rendered cryptic 
by nicknames and allusions that the editor makes no attempt 
to explain, it is sometimes disappointing in its yield of minor 
gossip. Its value lies, perhaps, not so much in its contribution 
to our direct knowledge of Irving as in its reflection of the society 
in which he lived. 

The intimate life of no group of New York writers has become 
so well known as has that of the Massachusetts literary set of the 
mid-century. The members of the latter had many Boswells— 
indeed, each played the Boswell to the rest; so that there are 
ample records and reminiscences of the Saturday Club and of the 
Cambridge and Concord coteries. The early New Yorkers, in 
particular, had fewer gossipy chroniclers, and they were not 
altogether fortunate in their biographers. Cooper’s own wish 
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precluded an authorized biography. Bryant’s life was written 
by his son-in-law, Irving’s by his nephew—both men of a younger 
generation, and constrained by age and relationship to a somewhat 
formal treatment. There is especial value, then, in this frank 
revelation of what was probably Irving’s closest lifelong friend- 
ship. 

New Yorkers recall so often the rapid growth of their city that 
the outsider is not likely to dwell, as does the editor, on the rural 
life of the Brevoort homestead at Broadway and Eleventh Street 
in the early nineteenth century. Much more important is the 
reminder that New York, despite its reputation as a commercial 
city, had its share of interest in literature. While a group of 
professional men were maintaining the Anthology Club in Boston, 
young importing cutlers like the Irving brothers were uniting 
to write Salmagundis, and to plan Knickerbocker Histories, 
and young investors and traders like Henry Brevoort were going 
abroad to enter into pleasant relations with Walter Scott and 
Jeffrey. Washington Irving was but one of a group, though he 
proved to be by far the greatest. Doubtless the New Yorkers 
of the first fifteen years of the century differed in spirit from the 
New Englanders. They were a more irrepressible, less earnest 
set. They would have described themselves as “convivial.” 
They were concerned with society and with the stage—the 
only art except its sister, music, that could then be adequately 
imported to a new country. If their devotion to literature arose 
partly from the feeling that it was a proper thing for a young 
gentleman to show, it was not the less real. 

There is, however, relatively little about literature in the 
letters written by Irving before he went abroad in 1815. There 
are some references to American painters, more to Cooke, Cooper, 
and their contemporaries on the stage, and far more to the 
beaux and belles—especially the belles—of New York society; 
and we catch glimpses of the life of a young man about town— 
a life that, we fancy, was more provincial and less gay than the 
participants liked to believe. On July 8, 1812, Irving writes to 
Brevoort, who was in Europe: “A few days after Gen. Peter 
George Dallas of Phila & myself dined on board the President 
with the officers in the ward room. We had a most convivial 
time, but sat so late that we could not go on shore that night— 
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and the next day we were kept on board by a perfect storm of 
wind & rain until evening. I believe the ward room won’t forget 
the rouse we gave it for some time to come. The frigate is in 
excellent order. The officers are a set of very fine gallant young 
fellows, and I have no doubt if a proper opportunity presents 
will acquit themselves handsomely. But I look upon their fate 
as desperate in a war with England.” In return Brevoort 
sends back descriptions and anecdotes of Scott, of Jeffrey, of 
Professor Playfair of Edinburgh, of Miss Edgeworth and Thomas 
Campbell, and other celebrities whom he met, and apparently 
continued to meet with undiminished cordiality during the war. 

With the return of Brevoort to America and the sojourn of 
Irving abroad from 1815 to 1832 the position of the friends was 
reversed. At first Irving was harassed by the troubles of the 
cutlery firm in the interest of which he had gone to England. 
“‘I have never passed so anxious a time in my life—my rest has 
been broken & my health & spirits almost prostrated.” Yet he 
still looked on the world with the eye of a humorist and a satirist, 
as in his comments on war-time fashions of a century ago: “By 
the way, I cannot help observing that this fashion of short skirts 
must have been invented by the French ladies as a complete 
trick upon John Bull’s ‘women-folk.’ It was introduced just at 
the time the English flocked in such crowds to Paris. The French 
women you know are remarkable for pretty feet and ankles and 
can display them in perfect serenity. The English are remarkable 
for the contrary. Seeing the proneness of the English women to 
follow French fashions, they therefore led them into this disastrous 
one; and sent them home with their petticoats up to their knees ex- 
hibiting such a variety of sturdy little legs, as would have afforded 
Hogarth an ample choice to match one of his assemblages of queer 
heads.” At length he writes, January 28, 1818: “We are now in 
train to pass through the Bankrupt Act. It is a humiliating 
alternative but my mind is made up to anything that will extricate 
me from this loathesome entanglement in which I have so long 
been involved.” 

After his change from man of business to man of letters he has 
more to say of the literary personages whom he meets—of Camp- 
bell, for whom he wishes Brevoort to arrange an American lecture 
tour, of Scott, and of Moore, with whom he became intimate in 
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Paris. There is something, though not so much as might be 
wished, on his own writings. The first reference to the “Sketch 
Book” is in a letter of March 3, 1819. Brevoort attended to the 
publication of this and of several of the other works in America, 
and stood in the relation not only of agent and friendly adviser, 
but at times of unlimited creditor. Among the more intimate 
personal passages is one in the letter of March 15, 1816, in which 
Irving writes of marriage: “It is what we must all come to at 
last. I see you are hankering after it, and I confess I have done 
so for a long time past. We are however past that period when a 
man marries suddenly & inconsiderately—we may be longer 
making a choice and consulting the convenience & concurrence of 
every circumstance, but we shall both come to it sooner or later.” 
This is an interesting annotation to the old romantic story of life- 
long devotion to the memory of Miss Hoffman, and to the anec- 
dotes told by later gossips regarding his affairs of the heart while 
he was in England. 

Although for most readers interest in the correspondence 
arises from Irving, the letters he received from his friend give 
many of the significant facts, and they are well worth preserving. 
They are less numerous than those of Irving, and the volume is 
eked out by a few letters from Brevoort to other persons, and 
from others to him—including one from James Fenimore Cooper, 
and the well-known letter of Walter Scott regarding the “ Knicker- 
bocker History.” 


WituiaM B. Carrns. 
University of Wisconsin. 


HUMANIZING THE PURITAN 


The Heart of the Puritan, by Elizabeth Deering Hanscom, $1.50, 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1917. 


One of the things any people most urgently needs and most 
insistently strives for is an understanding of its own past. We 
cannot leave it alone. Through history, through fiction, essay, 
poetry, the attempt at interpretation goes on. It never ceases, 
and it is never completed, because an interpretation that more 
or less satisfies one age fails to satisfy the next. The soul of our 
past forever invites and forever baffles us. 

Our Puritan past has given to us an especially urgent challenge, 
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and one that has never been wholly met. Our pride in it and our 
revolt from it have alike stood in our way, as they must always 
stand in the way of all real knowledge based on identification 
through sympathy. For this reason a book like “The Heart of 
the Puritan”’ carries us a long way, whether we start from pride 
or from revolt, or from some middle ground. The book is neither 
history nor fiction nor poetry, but the matrix of all these, being, 
as its name implies, the very heart of the Puritan so far as it 
found articulate expression in his own written word—in letters, 
in diaries, and notes. 

This material, usually accessible only to the historian, the com- 
piler has made accessible to us all. With a rare reserve she has 
retired behind it, and impressed her own personality upon it only 
in her selecting and grouping, and in the brief but delicious cap- 
tions preceding many of the extracts. Under her unostentatious 
but skilful leadership the reader finds his clear-cut generalizations 
about the Puritan fading away, and his analytic conceptions of 
the type, often so full of error, yielding to a vivid sense of the 
individual. The typical—and therefore unreal and impossible— 
Puritan divine, gives place to individual—most individual—Puri- 
tan men, agonizing over their love affairs, brooding over the needs 
of their children, humanly anxious about the dangers of travel and 
of disease. The typical Puritan wife and mother gives place 
to individual women meeting specific emergencies. Here, for 
example, is a bit from a diary telling how one woman felt on her 
hazardous travels from Boston to New York: 

“Having cross’d Providence Ferry, we come to a river w™ they 
Generally Ride thro’. But I dare not venture; so the Post got a 
Ladd and a Cannoo to carry me to tother side, and hee rid thro’ 
and Led my Hors. The Cannoo was very small and shallow, so 
that when we were in she seem’d redy to take in water, which 
greatly terrified mee, and caus’d me to be very circumspect, sitting 
with my hands fast on each side, my eyes stedy, not daring so 
much as to lodg my tongue a hair’s breadth more on one side of 
my mouth than tother, nor so much as to think on Lott’s wife, for 
a wry thought would have over sett our wherey.” 

And not only are there real men and women in this book, there 
are real children too. It does one good to know that “Joseph 
threw a knop of Brass and hit his sister Betty on the forhead so as 
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to make it bleed and swell,” and even that “he sought to shadow 
and hide himself from me behind the head of the cradle: which 
gave me the sorrowfull remembrance of Adam’s carriage.” 

As we read and re-read these intimate records, we really touch 
the hands of those who wrote them, we feel their presence, the 
beat of their life. And we begin to realize that these Puritan men 
and women, girls and boys, set apart as they may have seemed to 
be by the unique conditions of their life, are set apart from us in 
no other way, and therefore in no real way. The compiler of this 
arresting volume has earned the gratitude of all of us who, because 
we are deeply interested in our present and our future, are also 
deeply interested in our past. 


ELISABETH WoopBRIDGE Morris. 
New Haven. 


ESSAYS IN THE VERNACULAR 


Walking-Stick Papers, by Robert Cortes Holliday, $1.50, George H. 

Doran Co., New York, 1918. 

Here is a man who cries “My hat! My stick!” and bids us 
wander out with him. And his invitation is worth acceptance. 
He gives us a choice either of country or city street. His eye is 
alert both for the hills and the crowded ways. He has also an 
ear and a nose, a genial spirit and a pleasant humor. He has, 
moreover, an agreeable acquaintance with the essayists who have 
preceded him across the countryside. 

On the whole, perhaps, his guidance is best on Manhattan 
Island. For an exact choice I would name the water front and 
bid him be my cicerone through its confusion of drays and pack- 
ing-cases. His nose could be trusted to smell out the tarriest 
places—odors freshest from India—whiffs from the South Seas. 
He would lead me under the piers of the Brooklyn Bridge, where 
battered fishing craft put in—where, from warehouse and slip, 
come ancient fish-like smells. His guidance, too, would direct 
me to old grog-shops where villains’ noses show through the dirty 
windows—Long John Silver or the beggar Pew—‘‘Yo ho, and a 
bottle of rum!” 

But this is not all of the ‘““Walking-Stick Papers.”’ There is a 
paper “On Going a Journey,” which is a pleasant offering laid 
on an old shrine. We go to an Art Exhibition together—rather 
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dully. We explore upper Broadway. We hunt lodgings. We 
are book clerks for a morning. Presently, the scene having now 
shifted to London, we meet certain celebrities—Chesterton, 
Hugh Walpole, and others—and observe their manners and 
eccentricities. 

It is an easy book to praise. It moves with speed. It~has 
variety. It is freshly and enthusiastically written. It is enter- 
taining. It has the pleasant quality of youth. And yet, despite 
these things, the book does not merit praise entirely. Through 
conscious effort and with care it seems, Mr. Holliday refrains 
from writing as well as he can. He follows a common American 
pose in favor of cheap and shoddy expression for fear that he may 
be thought bookish. He fears that he may write too well and 
above our heads. One might think that a city editor in loud 
checked suit were sitting over him, bidding him write down to an 
audience reared on the colored supplement. Mr. Holliday’s 
style, at the worst, is journalistic. He practises a slovenly 
vernacular. Too often he uses slang—not the new slang of 
unexplored metaphor—but the weary phrases that cough with 
an old consumption. But in general Mr. Holliday has unusual] 
freshness of expression and vivacity. 

CHARLES S. Brooks. 

New York City. 


THE VICTORIAN BACKGROUND 


A Writer’s Recollections, by Mrs. Humphry Ward, $6.00, 2 vols., 

Harper & Brothers, New York, 1918. 

It is easy to make fun of the Victorians. They took themselves 
with incredible seriousness. Their grave anxiety about religion, 
which is quite able to take care of itself; their sense of duty 
towards the destiny of the masses, and their deafness towards 
the rising hints that these very masses might have their say in 
the matter; their provincialism, their practice of the cliché, their 
inveterate tendency to play the moral fool even when they 
engaged in persiflage, are all fair game to a more nervously 
organized period. Inspired by literature across the Channel, 
through which electric currents ran more freely than in England, 
a younger generation amuses itself with derisive gestures at its 
forebears. 
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Yet what a fine set of people these Victorians were! On a 
larger scale, one suspects, than their descendants, if of heavier 
build. Gladstone, Newman, Lord Acton, Morley, the Arnolds of 
three generations, Stanley, Jowett, Green, Martineau, Freeman, 
Pater, Huxley, and the rest—these assuredly were men who lived 
on the high levels if not in the large spaces. The first impression 
of a middle-aged person who loves his England, in reading Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s “Recollections,” is that she brings us into very 
good company. The people with whom we consort in these pages 
fought fair and tried to see straight; they lived in the grand 
manner, above sordidness, certainly above frivolity, keen on the 
great issues which presented themselves to that period in the 
sphere of both thought and action. True, it is a decidedly 
limited society in which we move; everybody appears to be 
related by marriage to everybody else. No one mortal is ex- 
pected to know an unlimited number of people; but Mrs. Ward 
conveys the conviction that no one in England outside these 
small interlacing circles was worth knowing, or had anything 
special to do with conducting civilization. The people evidently 
are inclined to the same assumption. They are the fine aristo- 
crats of the intellectual and political life of their country 
(artists are conspicuously absent); and they feel entirely respon- 
sible for the welfare and quality of the nation. But it is not an 
assumption which annoys; for if any segregated group with the 
stamp of caste upon it is to manage national affairs, this is a 
distinguished and disinterested one, dead in earnest about worth- 
while things, and refreshingly free from lower egotisms. 

Mrs. Ward, one hastens to add, does not admit her reader 
to the inner intimacy of her characters. Probably she cannot. 
It is a little exasperating to have such interesting men and women 
repeatedly mentioned, but never revealed. That, however, is 
the limit of the author’s art, not of her good will. What is 
revealed, more or less unconsciously, is background and atmos- 
phere. She describes houses better than she does people, and 
what delightful houses she has lived in! An American mind is 
enriched by mere imaginary visits to them. She renders well the 
quality of life, the tastes, interests, manners, of the various 
groups of which she has been a part. They are groups one loves 
to live with. We can never hear too much about that family at 
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Fox How which, early in the century, lived in the serene aura of 
Wordsworth; and the fact that one of the children of the house, 
perhaps over-reverent towards it, tells the story, is grateful to 
all except the carping. It fascinates some of us to learn that 
Mrs. Ward’s father was the original of Clough’s Philip in the 
**Bothie”’: 

Hewson, the Chartist, the poet, the eloquent speaker . . 

Hewson, a radical hot, hating lords and scorning ladies, 

Silent mostly, but often reviling in fire and fury 

Feudal tenures, mercantile lords, competition, and bishops. 

The daughter sketches with full sympathy her father’s early 
dash for freedom to New Zealand—that panacea for social 
unrest of Carlyle, Kingsley, and many another puzzled Old- 
World worthy; his religious vacillations, his final rest in the 
Roman Church. She dwells on the other vivid, high-minded 
members of her family, chief among them her beloved “Uncle 
Matt.” Soon the scene changes to Oxford, where Mrs. Ward 
spent her girlhood and early married life, and we live with her 
agreeably in the company of Mark Pattison and his wife, of 
Pater, of Jowett—liking to hear about the dinners and discussions, 
and how “nobody under the rank of the Head of a College, 
except a very few privileged professors, possessed as much as a 
thousand a year. The average income of the new race of married 
tutors was not much more than half that sum.” Later on come 
the London contacts, the widening experience of France and 
Italy, the books, naturally events of first magnitude to their 
author. One cannot blame her attitude, for letters from the 
most distinguished men of the time make it evident that her 
contemporaries agreed with her. 

Mrs. Ward’s loyalty to her tradition is easy to ridicule, but the 
tradition was a fine one and warm discipleship never yet did any 
harm. She worships at many shrines; first at that of everybody 
connected with an Arnold, then at that of sundry Victorian 
giants, notably Jowett and Gladstone. She has the excellent 
English habit of admiration towards those with whom she dis- 
agrees. When it comes to the present age, her comradely gen- 
iality deserts her; she is very mean about Mr. Wells. But who 
could expect the author of “Robert Elsmere” to enjoy the 
author of “The New Machiavelli”? 
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If she cannot evoke her people before us, she can let them 
speak for themselves. Letters of great interest are quoted 
throughout the two volumes. Here is Gladstone, at eighty-five, 
half blind, full of a new edition of Bishop Butler, and dreaming 
of a definitive work on the relation of the Olympian and the 
Hebrew religions. Here is Pater, confirming in a subtle passage 
the impression given by Marius, of a wistful return of the heart 
to the ancient faith which the intellect had rejected. Here is 
Mrs. Ward’s brother-in-law, Huxley, at his best, humorously 
confessing to a “fond” of mysticism. But he at least shall be 
quoted: 

“‘As a rule, ‘philosophies of religion’ in my experience turn out 
to be only ‘religions of philosophers’—quite another business as 
you will admit. 

‘And, if you please, Ma’am, I wish to add that I think I am 
not without sympathy for Christian feeling—or rather what you 
mean by it. Beneath the cooled logical upper strata of my 
microcosm, there is a fused mass of prophetism and mysticism, 
and the Lord knows what might happen to me in case a moral 
earthquake cracked the superincumbent deposit, and permitted 
an eruption of the demonic element below.” 

Our own Henry James—may we not still say our own, since the 
two nations claiming him are welded into unity as never before?— 
appears at tremendous advantage, full of rare human qualities, 
and generous beyond expectation to an art at the antipodes from 
that which he himself practised. 

Here, one repeats, is the best of good society. Yet it is sur- 
prising how the occasional advent of a Frenchman among these 
high-bred Englishmen refreshes the air. For it is a society almost 
as devoid of sparkle as a novel by Mrs. Ward herself; the small, 
enclosed English world of the last century, at which Matthew 
Arnold poked his scathing, delectable fun. The Channel was 
wider than to-day. A trip to Paris was a strange event, and 
Italy was the ultimate romance; long may she remain so, however 
international ties shall strengthen! Mrs. Ward relishes her 
France and adores her Italy. It was of course from Germany 
that the weapons of “Robert Elsmere” were drawn, and to that 
older Germany her rueful loyalty still finely turns. But although 
she and her compeers all have the wide European connections of 
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persons of culture, the final effect of the book is surprisingly 
provincial; some of the strongest winds which were blowing free 
over the Continent hardly penetrate this quiet English air. There 
is no trace of what may be called international psychology in the 
book, unless, curiously enough, where Roman Catholics pass 
across the scene. 

It would have seemed strange, however, to Mrs. Ward’s con- 
temporaries to describe the air of England as quiet; and indeed a 
great struggle was going on, of which she felt herself a part. A 
humane liberalism in religion and letters was opposed on the one 
hand by the older religious orthodoxies, on the other by the newer 
dogmatisms of science. Mrs. Ward follows in the footsteps of 
the uncle, who, when all due tribute is paid elsewhere, remains 
the ruling influence of her life. In the faithfulness with which she 
pursues trails blazed by the humanists, in her honest devotion to 
historical studies, she is all for “literature” against “dogma.” 
The fight is urbane but sharp at Oxford, between Jowett and 
Green, and the heirs of Newman: “Balliol, Christ Church, 
Lincoln—the liberal and utilitarian camp, the Church camp, the 
researching and pure scholarship camp with Science and the 
Museum hovering in the background—they were the signs and 
symbols of mighty hosts, of great forces still visibly incarnate 
and in marching array.” It widens in London, then focuses 
itself for a time on the mild heterodoxies of “Robert Elsmere”; 
it is still the centre of her thought. 

She has had a wonderful time in the fray, and she has written 
the record of a happy life. To belong to the best English tradi- 
tion, to be intimately related to the battle for theological freedom, 
to the philanthropies of the social movement, to the politics of a 
changing order—has not this been splendid luck? one hears her 
say. Well, most of us would have thought so. Mrs. Ward has 
had one of the best gifts life can offer: the conviction that she 
bore her share in a great movement of emancipation. Perhaps 
she did; at all events, she has been blessed with the joyous sense 
of adventure. Her adventure ended in Unitarianism and a settle- 
ment; a safe and sane conclusion when viewed from the twentieth 
century. But at her time and from her starting point it had all 
the exhilaration of a dangerous quest, and she has made the most 
of it. 
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Mrs. Ward has not written a brilliant book, but she has written 
a pleasant one. She leaves us well content to go on into the 
wider experiences which, we trust, await mature democracy. 
For a segregated life, the life of a caste, can never be a life of 
freedom. The great Victorians did live in the high places, but 
the arduousness of the climbing path often disguised from them 
the increasing breadth of the landscape. Theirs was the prelude. 
ours willbe the play. Fiercer winds blow on us than they ever felt. 
But a new landscape of more unrestricted fellowship invites us, 
and the heavens are authentically near. 

Vina D. ScuppEr. 
Wellesley College. 


THE LATIN-AMERICAN SCENE 


Understanding South America, by Clayton Sedgwick Cooper, $2.00, 
George H. Doran Co. In the Wilds of South America, by Leo 
E. Miller, $4.50, Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 1918. 
South America has been very much before the public during 

the past few years. Opportunity for trade expansion created 

by the war, German intrigue and propaganda, new emphasis upon 
the doctrine of Pan-Americanism, all have given occasion for 
books and articles of a technical or popular sort. Of the two 
volumes under review, one, “Understanding South America,” is 
obviously intended to meet the publishers’ demand for something 

“up to the minute.” The other is a pedestrian account by an 

able American naturalist of what he has seen and done in six years 

of constant travel and exploration in the interior of the southern 
continent. 
Clayton Sedgwick Cooper’s book is useful in that it provides 

a description of the cities, the people, the religion, customs, and 

mental habits, of those Latin-American republics of which we 

still know too little, and about which we must learn to know more. 

The criticism to be levelled against it is that it might have been 

so much better done. The English is loose, verbose, often 

ungrammatical, and occasionally unintelligible. Some of the 
chapters present the disjointed appearance of a collection of notes 
hastily strung together. Either the author’s Spanish is weak or 
the proof-reading has been slovenly; else we would not find such 
misspellings as Las Paz, Ayamara, sorochee, conquistadore. It is 
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probably true that over a half million dollars were expended on 
an Exposition at Panama “to small comparative purpose,” but 
the English is obscure. That “variegated ponchos” should “con- 
sist with the peculiar brown of the Indian faces” is as “impreg- 
nable” to the reviewer as the orientalism of South America 
to the foreigner. Moreover, even in the purest democracy one 
does not “intermarry with a serving woman.” 

Following the conventional account of the Incas consecrated 
by the pen of William Hickling Prescott, Mr. Cooper greatly 
exaggerates the former felicity and culture of the Peruvian 
Indians. In spite of the mistakes and cruelties of the white men, 
one hesitates to admit that “these ancient people had here a 
civilization in many respects more advanced and civilized than 
that of the Spanish adventurers who conquered them.” It is 
some years, moreover, since scientists have traced the early, 
aboriginal settlement of America from eastern Asia by way of the 
Behring Strait. Nor is there historical evidence to prove such a 
migration. Indeed, the “orientalism” of Spanish America, 
whether of the aborigines or of their Spanish masters, seems 
throughout the book to rest uneasily on the writer’s mind. 
Whatever may have been the situation a generation or two ago, 
the reviewer’s experience at a thé dansant attended by Lima’s 
most representative citizens at the fashionable Zodlogical Garden 
Restaurant in 1918, would scarcely lead to the conclusion that 
“fin Peru the women. . . [live] nearly as oriental a life as is lived 
by the harem women of India.”’ And in other Peruvian cities 
the women of the educated classes are not appreciably more 
“oriental” than in Lima. The writer frequently makes the 
common mistake of attempting a blanket characterization of all 
the various peoples of the southern continent. One cannot 
imagine an Argentine or Chilean subscribing to the dictum that 
“the mental endowments of the Latin Americans are also more 
on the line with oriental than with occidental characteristics”; 
or that “‘like the East, this part of the world is too much inclined 
to be suspicious of advance, and to be satisfied with the ways of 
their fathers, simply because these were their fathers’ ways, and 
for no other ostensible reason.” The reviewer cannot assent 
to the opinion that “‘one of the first things noticed in Peru is a 
lack of patriotism”; or that the Argentine women “have very 
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little interest in religion, and the majority of them will tell you 
that they never go to Church,” which is extremely doubtful, to 
say the least. It seems also to be questionable taste to devote an 
entire chapter to the eulogy of a particular Anglo-American firm 
engaged in export trade to South America. Mr. Cooper says that 
“the present-day traveller rarely visits a section in Latin America 
without hearing how some of our journalists have whisked through 
these cities and written back to the ‘States’ some generalizations 
which have been drawn from a too limited observation.””» The 
reviewer cannot help feeling that one more has been added to the 
list of such generalizations. 

It is perhaps to be expected that a popular, ephemeral work 
should contain some misstatements of fact. In this volume they 
appear so frequently as to call for specific mention. ‘The 
founding of German colonies in South America”’ was not a part of 
“the German scheme of penetration.” These colonies were 
established long before the days of William the Second and Pan- 
Germanism. That “every one of the thousands of Germans in 
South Brazil is a trained soldier’’ cannot be substantiated, even 
though the words are quoted from a “prominent public official.” 
Bolivia was not “‘the first of the South American states to teach 
the fine art of liberty by example,” nor can Brazil be said to 
“‘represent the oldest civilization in South America.”’ The loot 
of the Inca temples in Cuzco was very considerably less than 
$100,000,000 in gold, perhaps $500,000 at most. That the 
ancient Peruvians were required by their rulers to carry the 
stones for their dwellings from Cuzco to Quito is on the face of it 
preposterous, at least to one who will examine the distance and 
the topography of the country. To speak of Santiago, Chile, as 
a town “almost hermetically sealed against the outside world by 
her unique, geographical boundaries”’ may be merely fantastic, 
but it might irritate a Chilean. On page 115 the nitrate fields 
of Chile are said to bring the republic a revenue of ninety million 
dollars yearly; on page 196 the annual output is valued at 
twenty-six million pesos, although the government receives 
therefrom a revenue of between thirty-five and forty million 
dollars. The figures given of Argentina’s population to-day are 
not even approximately accurate. The statement that the 
students of the Argentine are usually found in the leadership in 
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riots, revolutions, and civil wars is inaccurate on more than one 
count. 

In spite of this accumulation of peccadillos, Mr. Cooper’s book 
will doubtless perform a service. It will be read by many who, 
having no occasion to know anything of South America, may 
glean much of value and interest from its pages. In general the 
writer holds a happy mean between praise and criticism. He 
has also much suggestive advice for the American exporter, advice 
and suggestion with which our trade journals have been filled for 
several years, and which certainly need repetition. But a careful 
and accurate presentation of its subject the volume is not. 

Leo E. Miller, of the American Museum of Natural History, 
in a well-printed volume describes his travels covering over 
150,000 miles, throughout the republics of Colombia, Venezuela, 
Brazil, Peru, Bolivia, and Argentina. The author is a collector 
of birds and animals, and this book is his journal recast for 
the public eye. Of importance for the naturalist and geographer, 
it should also be welcome to the general reader. The narrative is 
rather matter-of-fact, with little of the absorbing literary appeal 
which one has learned to expect, for example, from the pen of 
William Beebe. But it is filled with fascinating details of natural 
history and with first-class stories of adventure, whether among 
tropical jungles of the Amazon and Orinoco, or the snow-crowned 
heights of the Colombian and Bolivian Andes. 

One sometimes wishes that the author had displayed less 
restraint and reticence in his comment on the peoples he visits. 
When he does dwell upon the manners and habits of the Indians 
he is often betrayed into very good writing. His description 
of the Quechuas and their abodes far up in the Bolivian highlands, 
virtually unchanged by the white man’s civilization, displays a 
directness and vividness not common to books of this character. 
Unfortunately, or rather quite inexcusably, this volume, so 
useful as a work of reference, has not the vestige of an index. 
There are many interesting illustrations. 


C. H. Harine. 
Yale University. 





